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Coleridge, in an early sonnet, referred to Lamb — need 
it be said that they were at Christ's Hospital together, 
and on terms of the closest intimacy up to the time of 
the former's death? — as "the gentle-hearted Charles," a 
reference which brought from Lamb a protest: "Please 
to blot out gentle-hearted," he wrote, "and substitute 
drunken-dog, ragged-head, seld-shaven, odd-e/d, stuttering, 
or any other epithet which truly and properly belongs to 
the gentleman in question." Whatever may have been the 
reason of Lamb's objection to the epithet, it seems singularly 
insufficient when one recalls the circumstances of his early 
manhood — his attitude under trying responsibility and in 
stress of poverty ; the almost uncomplaining heroism with 
which he withstood the dreadful calamity, wherein his sister 
in a fit of madness caused the death of her mother and 
wounded her father* Gentle-hearted, Lamb certainly was, 
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but the epithet hardly conveys an idea of his full 
measure. 

Apart from this tragic episode, his life was uneventful 
enough, so uneventful indeed that an occasional change 
of lodgings became an incident of no small importance. 
In the background, it is true, there was his sister's affair: 
she was subject to intermittent recurrence of insanity during 
a life which outlasted his by ten years ; but the frequency 
and inevitableness of these attacks must have, to some extent, 
inured Lamb to them. There was little else to disturb 
him ; and it is not unlikely that the strong attraction which 
the theatre and dramatic literature had for him may in 
part be accounted for by the contrast which these afforded 
to the quiet, unvaried incidents of his own days. So 
obvious is it, that it borders on the absurd to say 
that his was not a tempestuous nature; to take things 
tranquilly and quaintly was more than a cultivated habit; 
it was the very essence of his character. His remaining 
single is usually put down, with justification, to his de- 
votion to his sister; but so far as is known he was only 
once moved by an affection that was not fraternal, and 
the episode was one of small developments.^ Granting 
him fine, the finest, qualities of manliness, it is not a little 
odd that this quaint humorous creature, addicted to his 
rubber or cribbage, to punning (often quite atrocious), 
snuffing, content to pass thirty-three years of his life at the 

* There was also, it is true, the incident of Hester Savory, the young 
Quakeress; but Lamb had never spoken to the lady, and its importance 
is insignificant. — ^£d« 
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"dead timber of the desk" — z. perfect type of domestic affec- 
tions; whose greatest vice was occasionally to return home 
"smoky and drinky" ; whose greatest pleasure to haunt an old 
bookstall, — ^it is not a little odd that he more than any other 
should have aided the revival of interest in the Elizabethan 
dramatists^ should have possessed for th^m the rarest 
possible critical appreciation. And this appreciation was 
by no means limited, though Lamb leans, if anything, to 
those qualities which found least expression in himself. 
In his preface to Spedmens of English Dramatic Poets 
contemporary with Shakspeare^ he says, "The. kind of \ 
extracts which I have sought after have been, not so 
much passages of wit and humour — ^though the old plays 
are rich in such — as scenes' of passion, sometimes of the 
deepest quality, interesting situations, serious descriptions, 
that which is more nearly allied to poetry than to wit, 
and to tragic rather than comic poetry. . . . My leading 
design has been to illustrate what may be called the 
'moral sense of our ancestors. To show in what manner 
they felt when they placed themselves by the power of 
imagination in trying situations, in the conflicts of duty 
and passion, or the strife of contending duties ; what sort 
of love and enmities theirs were; how their griefs were 
tempered, and their fuU-swoln joys abated." 

The very quality which attracted Lamb to the Elizabethans 
and which led him to shake himself free from the literary 
influences of his own time, in itself marks an extreme 
temperamental division, not affinity, between himself and 
the old dramatists. There was nothing archaic in the 
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genius of the Elizabethans ; it was of all things vigorously 
contemporary ; a later dramatist who would hark back to 
its forms, revive its phraseology, is not guided by its 
essential quality, is in spirit least Elizabethan. Not un- 
naturally, however, Lamb was induced to imitate those for 
whom he had such a warm admiration ; his tragedy, John 
Woodmly was written when Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
Massinger, were a "first love"; "from what I was so 
freshly conversant in, what wonder if my language took a 
tinge ? " he asks. The tinge, however, is on the surface ; it 
does not penetrate deeper than the language ; in John 
Woodvil where is the virility, the constructive skill of 
Beaumont and Fletcher? if it possesses something of 
Massinger's grace without his inventiveness, it is lacking in 
the splendid quality of impersonality and power of character- 
isation, which stamp Elizabethan work. If it breathes the 
spirit of tho Elizabethans, it is in that which is least in- 
herently dramatic, which may vary every Secade without 
affecting the life or health of the drama, which is, indeed, 
but the shell of the spirit — the style. Lamb, in point of 
fact (it is not said depreciatively), was not of the stuflf of 
which dramatists are made ; the faculty which can attain its 
highest expression in a " Dissertation upon Roast Pig," mak- 
ing it one of the distinguished things in English prose, and 
that which seeks to express the human mind "in trying 
situations, in the conflicts of duty and passion, or the strife 
of contending duties," are not likely to be united in the 
same man. 

The state of the English drama at the end of last and 
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the beginning of the present century had not much to 
recommend it ; few, if any, of the productions of that time 
are likely to retain a place in English literature. As a 
dramatist Lamb had fallen on evil days; however much 
John Woodvil may have been written under the influence 
of the Elizabethans, he was not unaflfected by the influences 
of his own time ; this tragedy, indeed, in parts comes very 
near those " German puerilities " which his taste led him 
cordially to detest It is not difficult to trace the influence 
of Kotzebue ; the piece belongs clearly to the time when 
plays of The Stranger type found appreciative audiences. 
Lamb himself had a considerable opinion of the merits of 
his tragedy ; possibly fortunately for him, it did not see the 
light of the stag§ in his own time, and has not seen it since. 
As early as ijjjjg he had submitted the piece to Coleridge 
and Southey under the title of Pride^s Cure — a title 
which strongly suggests Kotzebue. He later sent the piece 
to John Kemble, manager of Drury Lane at the time; 
but after the lapse of a year or so it was returned as 
unsuitable, and was ultimately published in a duodecimo 
volume, only to be ridiculed in the Edinburgh Review, 
Lamb did not get much honour out of the play, and its 
publication cost him twenty-five pounds. In view of the 
type of piece in favour at the time, John Woodvil 
deserved better treatment at the hands of its reviewer ; its 
literary felicities were, at least, rare enough at the time — 
but one should not, perhaps, attach importance to a 
criticism, obviously "smart." 
Some years elapsed before Lamb attempted another play, 
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and during that time his character changed, developed. 
John Woodvil had not been produced in the happiest cir- 
cumstances : the tragic episode which has been referred to 
had lately occurred ; the death of his mother was followed 
quickly by that of his father, who for some time had been 
in a condition approaching dotage ; and Lamb himself had 
not long before been temporarily under restraint, the 
only occasion on which his mind was ever affected. Added 
to these troubles was that of poverty, and that of — the more 
significant pf the two to one of his intensely sociable turn — 
the absence of friends. His letters to Coleridge at this time 
were the cry of the hunger of comradeship. But the cir- 
cumstances in which John Woodvil was written cannot 
excuse it as a play ; if he had been instinctively a dramatist 
his personal trials might have helped him to sound a 
deeper, a more human note, as they helped him in the 
Essays of Elia^ for he was instinctively an essayist. 

The loneliness which Lamb endured at this period did 
not continue long; his humour, his good-nature, his mild 
conviviality, soon attracted many friends, and with the 
accession of these the qualities which we are accustomed 
to think as characteristically his bubbled to the surface. 
So numerous became his acquaintances at last that he made 
a half-humorous, half-querulous protest that all his leisure 
was occupied; in February 1806 he wrote to Hazlitt — "Have 
taken a room at three shillings a-week, to be in between 
five and eight at night, to avoid my nocturnal^ alias knock- 
eternal visitors. The first-fruits of my retirement has been 
a farce which to manager to-morrow." And so we come to 
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Lamb's second dramatic experiment. The farce referred 
to was Mr. 11., and he seems to have been occupied 
some six months in its elaboration — a long time, it 
may be thought, for so slight a piece; but it was not 
Lamb's way to force his thoughts; he has said that he 
could not write on propulsion, could not write without 
a genial impulse, and genial impulses apparently were 
not alwajrs at command. On June nth of the same year 
he heard from Drury Lane that the proprietors had accepted 
the piece, and that it would be returned to him within a 
few days for alterations. The nature of these alterations is, 
I believe, unknown; but there is no reason to suppose 
them important. So far, Lamb was extravagantly jubilant 
over his success, full of extravagant hopes. 

Mr, H. was produced at Drury Lane on Wednesday,! 
December loth, 1806, with Elliston in the title part, and was/ 
summarily damned. As the piece was a very fair example; 
of its class at the time, its failure may be attributed to aj 
want of dramatic tact on two points. Lamb erred, it may 
be thought, in the selection of the name of "Mr. H." to be 
ultimately revealed, and in maintaining the name a secret 
from the audience. In a deliberate farce there could be no ! 
greater mistake than to occasion a feeling of curiosity, .,( 
amounting almost to suspense, on the part of the spectators, \'X 
whose position, indeed, in witnessing this piece was 
analogous to the subsidiary characters on the stage. 
Involuntarily, though seated in the auditorium, they were \ 
participators in the attenuated action ; the concealment of 
the name could afford them as little amusement as it 
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afforded Melesinda, and, eventually, on its disclosure, they 
were as little inclined for laughter. If the name had earlier 
been revealed to the audience they might have been 
tickled in anticipation at the shock it would cause the 
personages of the play ; as it was, the name itself seemed 
an example of Lamb's humour at its worst 

" Mary and I are to sit next the orchestra in the pit, next 
the tweedle-dees," he wrote to his friend Manning, alluding 
to the production of Mr, H,^ and from this position, 
though Lamb assisted in the damning and hissed with the 
audience, he was, naturally, not a little affected by the 
failura And it was no doubt due to a very real, a very 
disturbing feeling of disappointment that made him refuse 
to allow Elliston to put the piece up for a second night, 
as that actor desired. " I suppose you know my farce 
was damned," he wrote a year later to his friend Manning, 
who was abroad. " The noise still rings in my ears. Was 
you ever in the pillory ? — ^being damned is something like 
that." He recurs to the failure further on in the same 
letter : " So I go creeping on since I was lamed with that 
cursed fall from off the top of Drury Lane Theatre into the 
pit, something more than a year ago. However, I have 
been free of the house ever since, and the house was pretty 
free with me upon that occasion. Damn 'em, how they 
hissed 1 it was not a hiss neither, but a sort of frantic yell, 
like a congregation of mad geese with roaring sometimes 
like bears, mows and mops like apes, sometimes snakes, 
that hiss'd me into madness. 'Twas like St. Anthony's 
temptations. Mercy on us, that God should give his 
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favourite children, men, mouths to speak with, to discourse 
rationally, to promise smoothly, to flatter agreeably, to 
encourage warmly, to counsel wisely, to sing with, to 
drink with, and to kiss with, and that they should 
turn them into mouths of adders, bears, wolves, hyenas, 
and whistle like tempests, and emit breath through 
them like distillations of aspic poison, to asperse and 
vilify the innocent labours of their fellow-creatures who 
are desirous to please them! Heaven be pleased to 
make the teeth rot out of them all, therefore! Make 
them a reproach, and all that pass by them to loll out 
their tongue at them ! £lind mouths ! as Milton some- 
where calls them." This is humorous invective, but the 
sting is still evidently keenly felt What he here says 
to Manning he afterwards elaborated into essay, which 
appeared in The Reflector^ No. 3, five years after the per- 
formance of Mr. H,y under the title of " On the Custom 
of Hissing at the Theatres." 

Since its original production two performances of the 
farce on the English stage are recorded. The first of these 
was given at the Theatre Royal English Opera House, 
Strand, on April 26th, 1822, by a company of amateurs, with 
Charles Matthews, the younger, then an amateur, at their 
head in the part of " Mr. H. " ; the second was given at the 
Globe Theatre on October 27th, 1885, by the Society of 
Dramatic Students, when Miss Norreys took the part of 
Melesinda's maid. On the latter occasion, the piece, being 
compressed into a single act and the dialogue curtailed, 
was received very favourably. Further, it is recorded in 
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Wood's Personal Recollections of the Stage (Philadelphia, 
1854) that the farce had a considerable yogue in 
America. 

This failure had the effect of diverting Lamb's attention 
from the stage to the direction in which his genius was to 
attain its finest expression, though he always seems to have 
been conscious of dramatic possibilities. It was not until 
twenty-two years later that there appeared in Blackwood's 
Magazine (December, 1828) another play by him. This 
was The Wif^s Trial; or^ The Intruding Widow, sl dramatic 
poem founded on George Crabbe's Tale of the Confidant 
Lamb's weakness of construction is again obvious in this 
piece, which is coloured by the sentimentality of the time. 
In the same magazine of January 1830 appeared his last 
dramatic work, The Pawnbroket^s Daughter, a play inspired 
by his essay "On the Inconvenience of being Hanged," 
which appeared nineteen years previously in Na 2 of The 
Reflector, Lamb seems to have had some hopes of the 
production of the latter ; neither, however, have ever been 
produced on the stage. 

If in Lamb's plays his limitations rather force themselv^ 
upon one, in his essays one arrives at his full strength, at 
his extraordinary wealth and felicity of phrase, at his 
delicate, and not always delicate, touches of humour, at 
his pathos, at that combination of humour and pathos 
which is so affecting, at a faculty of expression, a sense 
of style, as masterly and personal as any in literature. 
The Essays of Elia include some of the finest examples ■ 
of English prose ; and in those essays which have to do I 
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with the drama one never feels, as one may feel say in 
reading his "Dissertation upon Roast Pig," that one 
would rather he had chosen some other topic. Lamb's 
genius ripened with his years; the very essence of 
it was that it should attain maturity with the maturity 
of the man ; like wine, age developed its rare qualities. 
He, like Old Hardcastle, in Goldsmith's play, professed 
a love for old things; his steps turned instinctively from 
contemporary literature to old bookstalls; he was a 
sort of antiquary of belles lettres. He detested Byron, 
had a very temperate appreciation for Shelley, ignored 
Sir Walter Scott; even Coleridge he tended, if anything, 
to under-estimate. Had Southey and Wordsworth not been 
old personal friends, the appearance of their works in new 
covers would possibly have militated against his regard for 
them. He was a keen observer of life, of things that were 
personal, local, that had come in his way for years ; it was 
from these that he derived his happiest inspirations. Old / 
associations are the backbone of the Essays of Elia ; they 
could not have been written by one under middle age. 
Time did not wear his impressions, it deepened them ; no 
one has had a finer memory for the events of his childhood, 
or recorded them more delightfully. "D — n the age! I 
will write for Antiquity," he wrote to Procter. London, 
where he was born and where he lived until within a few 
years of his death, Was a continual inspiration; nowhere 
had he so many associations. Take the following apos- 
trophe: — "London, whose dirtiest drab-frequented alley, 
and her lowest-bowing tradesman, I would not exchange for 

b 
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Skiddaw, Helvellyn, James, Walter, and the parson into the 
bargain* O! her lamps of a night! her rich goldsmiths, 
print-shops, toy-shops, mercers, hardware-men, pastry-cooks, 
St. Paul's Churchyard, the Strand! Exeter Change! Charing 
Cross, with the man upon a black horse ! These are thy 
gods, O London ! ... All the streets and pavements are 
pure gold, I warrant you. At least, I know an alchemy 
that turns her mud into that metal — z. mind that loves to 
be at home in crowds." Even Wordsworth does not seem 
to have imparted to him any very great love of the country 

" Of silent hills and more than silent sky.'* 

Nothing could be more characteristic than his response 
to an invitation from Wordsworth to visit him at 
the Lakes. "Separate from the pleasure of your com- 
pany," he wrote, "I don't now care if I never see a 
mountain in my life. I have passed all my days in 
London, until I have formed as many and intense 
local attachments as any of you mountaineers can 
have done with dead nature. The lighted shops of the 
Strand and Fleet Street, the innumerable trades, trades- 
men, and customers, coaches, waggons, playhouses; all 
the bustle and wickedness round about Covent Garden; 
the very women of the town; the watchmen, drunken 
scenes, rattles; — life awake, if you awake at all hours 
of the night; the impossibility of being dull in Fleet 
Street; the crowds, the very dirt and mud, the sun 
shining upon houses and pavements, the print-shops, 
the old bookstalls, parsons cheapening books, coffee- 
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houses, steams of soups from kitchens, the pantomimes 
— London itself a pantomime and a masquerade — ^all 
these things work themselves into my mind, and feed 
me without a power of satiating me. The wonder of these 
sights impels me into night-walks about her crowded streets, 
and I often shed tears in the motley Strand from fulness 
of joy at so much life. All these emotions must be 
strange to you ; so are your rural emotions to me. But 
consider, what must I have been doing all my life, not 
to have lent great portions of my heart with usury to 
such scenes ? " This is a sort of Whitmanesque rhapsody 
of the joy of life; and life to Lamb was only life in 
London. Paris too has her crowds, her pantomimes and 
masquerades ; but Lamb's visit there in the summer of 1822 
occasioned in him no such emotions, called forth only 
perfunctory raptures. Eventful as this trip abroad must have 
been, it did not even suggest material for an essay. In a 
letter he refers incidentally to his having just returned 
from Paris and to his having eaten frogs. "It has been 
such a treat ! " he exclaims. Apart from the frogs, he sums 
up his impression of Paris in half-a-dozen lines : " Paris 
is a glorious picturesque old city. London looks mean 
and new to it, as the town of Washington would seem 
after it But they have no St. Paul's or Westminster 
Abbey. The Seine, so much despised by Cockneys, is 
exactly the size to run through a magnificent street; palaces 
a mile long on one side, lofty Edinbro' stone (O the 
glorious antiques!) houses on the other." And so Paris 
is dismissed; he is not bound to the streets and crowds 
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by ties of association; he would have had to spend half 
his life there before his impressions would have attained 
the point of expression. 

While in this keen sense of association lies much of the 
secret of the charm of the Essays of EUa^ it renders Lamb 
as a critic a trifle unjust towards his contemporaries. 
When he speaks of actors his attitude is that of the typical 
old playgoer with his "There are no such actors naw;^^ 
he expands on the qualities of those actors whom he 
saw first and has known longest. This attitude of the old 
playgoer would suggest that the art of acting is gradually 
but inevitably decaying, whereas the truth of the matter 
probably is that each generation provides its group of 
equally excellent actors. Delightful as are Lamb's re- 
ferences to old players, his omissions are not a little 
ciuious. If the drama of his time was not remarkable, it 
was unquestionably a time of much notable acting — the 
time of Charles Matthews, Charles Kemble, Young, Mrs. 
Glover, Mrs. Bartley, William Farren, Macready, Miss 
O'Neill, and others whom Lamb, with his attachment 
for the theatre and a free admission to Drury Lane, 
must surely have seen. The bent of Lamb's mind is 
delightfully evident in his essay on "My First Play." 

I At the age of forty-six it is the most natural thing 
in the world for him to recall his first visit to the 
theatre, which occurred some forty years previously; and 

I it is no vague memory ; he recalls the incidents connected 
with his going as clearly as if the thing had happened 
yesterday, — that the afternoon was wet, that his party 
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were admitted by orders, and how the orders were 
obtained. 

Lamb's humour was ordinarily so assertive that one runs 
a risk in taking him at any time quite seriously. In his essay 
on "The Tragedies of Shakspeare" he is, however, unmistak- 
ably serious. The inscription beneath the figure of Garrick 
in Westminster Abbey roused him to an unusual pitch of 
indignation. Whatever may have been Garrick's faults of 
character, there is plenty of testimony that he was an 
incomparable actor; and if on his death his merits 
were trumpeted more loudly than they deserved, even 
foolishly, one hardly looks to an obituary inscription 
for exact criticism. Lamb seems, to begin with, to 
have had some sort of prejudice against Garrick; he 
accepted the rumours which were afloat to his discredit 
— ^rumours which misrepresented certain very natural 
weaknesses of the actor and took no account of his 
virtues, which were neither mean nor inconsiderable. 
Lamb prefaces his tirade against this transparently foolish 
inscription by saying, "I would not go so far with some 
good Catholics abroad as to shut players altogether out 
of consecrated ground" — an instance of toleration which 
hardly seems to have been prompted in a moment of 
genial impulse. Very likely Lamb was primarily moved 
against Garrick by some of his Shakspearian offences ; but 
it is only fair to Garrick to remember that, though an 
admirable wit and an author of some accomplishment, he 
was, first of all, an actor; that, notwithstanding the fact 
tiiat he admitted into Shakspeare's scenes ''such ribald 
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trash as Tate and Gibber and the rest of them," he had 
more to do with the revival of interest in Shakspeare than 
any man of his time ; that if his appreciation was not as 
fine, as discriminating as Lamb's, it was not unintelligent 
Further, these offences agdnst Shakspeare which might be 
held inexcusable in a man of Dryden's stamp, were certainly 
less culpable in Garrick. 
The main import of this essay on " The Tragedies of 
( Shakspeare '' is to demonstrate that the poetry of the 
' tragedies is lost in stage representation; and it is, in 
' effect, more an indictment of the tragic acting and 
\^ the taste of the audiences of Lamb's time. As an 
appreciation of Shakspeare it is invaluable; as an argu- 
ment it is paradoxical and sophistical — paradox and 
sophistry, be it said, of the happiest quality. Curiously 
enough, Lamb, who could accept the realistic comedies 
of Congreve, Wycherley, and Farquhar "as a world of 
themselves almost as much as fairyland," saw only what 
was painful and disgusting in the performance of Lear, 
"an old man tottering about the stage with a walking- 
stick, turned out of doors by his daughters on a rainy 
night," saw something revolting in the courtship and 
wedded caresses of Othello and Desdemona, and in the 
witches of Macbeth nothing more than "so many old 
women that men and children are to laugh at." If this 
was how these performances impressed Lamb, how much 
was due to inadequate representation and how much to 
inherent qualities in the plays which made them more fit 
for reading than for the theatre? 
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Speaking of the Restoration dramatists recalls the fact 
that Lamb's view of these has often, as we know, been 
contrasted with Macaula/s, to Macaula/s disadvantage. 
Both men were learned, both possessed rare critical 
qualities; their approach, however, to life and literature 
was by very different ways; the criticism of the one 
was fantastic, subtle, that of the other somewhat obvious 
and persistently logical; yet at bottom their views of the 
dramatists of the Restoration were not altogether opposed. 
The characters of Congreve and the others, said Lamb, 
move in a world of their own, they belong to "the 
regions of pure comedy where no cold moral reigns ; " he 
hardly grants that they have an approximate relation to 
real life; but translate them, he admits, into real life 
and they are profligates and strumpets. Macaulay does 
this and judges them accordingly. If Lamb had held 
that in the region of art no cold moral reigns, or that 
the relation of morality to art was more or less adventitious, 
he and Macaulay would have been in absolute disagree- 
ment ; but he did not go as far as this ; he simply founds 
his appreciation of stage characters of dubious morals on 
the idea that they bear no relation to real life ; he would /> ' 
go to the theatre " to escape from the pressure of reality ; " * 
we are not, he says, to recognise in the personages of 
the stage " ourselves, our brothers, aunts, kinsfolk, allies, 
patrons, enemies — the same as in life;" we are not, in 
short, to apply the criticism of life to them. The sophistry ^ 
is unmistakable. The plays of the sixteenth century are 
named indifferently "artificial comedy," or the "comedy 
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of manners ; " but the life of that time was an artificial 
life, a life of manners, and within artistic limitations are 
not these plays a sufficiently truthful reflection of that 
life? Their superabundant vitality, which the elapse of 
a couple of centuries has hardly diminished, is the vitality 
of real life; their humour is derived from a vivid and direct 
observation of real life; even yet, who would say that 
the Fainalls, Mirabells, MM. de Paris, Rangers, Belindas, 
Olivias, my ladies Fidget, and the rest, have had their 
day? 

As the present volume is devoted to a special depart- 
ment of Lamb's work, this is hardly the place to refer to 
his graceful verse, to his beautiful little tale of "Rosa- 
mund Gray and Old Blind Margaret," to his Tales 
from Shakspeare^ exquisite pieces of interpretative criti- 
cism, or to his other works. It should, however, be 
mentioned that there exists in the British Museum the 
MS. of an imnamed comic opera, entirely, it is stated 
on authority, in Lamb's handwriting. It is inferred that 
this piece was a work of collaboration by Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, his son Thomas, and Lamb; and was 
written in the winter of 1795-96, as there seems to have 
been some sort of connection between Lamb and the 
Sheridans at that time. Apart from the piece being in 
Lamb's handwriting, there is nothing to show what share 
he had in its composition. The play in the reading sug- 
gests the hand of the elder Sheridan, and Lamb very 
slightly, if at all. 

There are writers who are so impersonal that they do 
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not arouse personal curiosity; one is content to under- 
stand them by their work. With Lamb it is dilBferent His 
work has such an obvious relation to his everyday life, that 
the full significance of what he says, the humorous or 
pathetic personal references, can only be obtained by 
knowing where and how he lived, who were his friends, i 
and how much was his income. At any rate, one derives ■ 
an added enjoyment from knowing something of these | 
things — an enjoyment added to that derived from his j 
perfect way of saying things. 

RUDOLF DIRCKS. 

September 1893. 



*^ Those of Lamb's essays which would otherwise have been 
included in this volume, appear in the Essays of Elia (the com- 
panion volume to this) in the same Series. 
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JOHN WOODVIL. 

A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 
(Originally published in 1802.) 

CHARACTERS. 

Sir Walter Woodvil. 
John, 






SIMON ^-^i^'O^'' 

Cray r/r^/^w/jfe^^VwdTj of John. 

Sandford, Sir Walter's old Steward. 
Margaret, Orphan Ward of Sir Walter. 
Four Gentlemen, Johtis riotous companions. 
Servants. 

Scene. — For the most part at Sir Walter's mansion in Devon- 
shire; at other times in the forest of Sherwood, 
Time. — Soon after the Restoration. 

ACT THE FIRST. 

Scene. — A Servant^ Apartment in Woodvil Hall. 
Servants drinking. — Time^ the Morning. 

A Song by Daniel. 
" When the King enjoys his own again." 
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Peter, A delicate song. Where didst learn it, fellow ? 

Daniel, Even there, where thou learnest thy oaths and 
thy politics — at our master's table. Where else should a 
serving-man pick up his poor accomplishments ? 

Martin, Well spoken, Daniel. O rare Daniel! — his 
oaths and his politics ! excellent 1 

Francis. And where didst pick up thy knavery, Daniel ? 

Pet, That came to him by inheritance. His family have 
supplied the shire of Devon, time out of mind, with good 
thieves, and bad serving-men. All of his race have come 
into the world without their conscience. 

Mar, Good thieves, and bad serving-men ? Better and 
better. I marvel what Daniel hath got to say in reply. 

Dan, I marvel more when thou wilt say anything to the 
purpose, thou shallow serving-man, whose swiftest conceit 
carries thee no higher than to apprehend with diflSculty the 
stale jests of us thy compeers. When wast ever known to 
club thy own particular jest among us ? 

Mar, Most unkind Daniel, to speak such biting things 
of me! 

Fran, See — ^if he hath not brought tears into the poor 
fellow's eyes with the saltness of his rebuke. 

Dan, No offence, brother Martin — I meant none. 'Tis 
true, Heaven gives gifts, and withholds them. It has been 
pleased to bestow upon me a nimble invention to the 
manufacture of a jest ; and upon thee, Martin, an indifferent 
bad capacity to understand my meaning. 

Mar, Is that all ? I am content Here's my hand. 

Fran, Well, I like a little innocent mirth myself, but 
never could endure bawdry. 

Dan, Quot homines tot sententioe. 

Mar, And what is that ? 

Dan, 'Tis Greek, and argues difference of opinion. 
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Mar, I hope there is none between us. 

Dan, Here's to thee, brother Martin (drinks). 

Mar, And to thee, Daniel {drinks), 

Fran, And to thee, Peter {drinks). 

Pet, Thank you, Francis. And here's to thee {drinks). 

Mar, I shall be fuddled anon. 

Dan, And drunkenness I hold to be a very despicable 
vice. 

All, O ! a shocking vice. [They drink round. 

Pet, Inasmuch as it taketh away the understanding. 

Dan. And makes the eyes red. 

Pet, And the tongue to stammer. 

Dan, And to blab out secrets. 

{During this conversation they continue drinking.) 

Pet. Some men don't know an enemy from a friend, 
when they are drunk. 

Dan, Certainly sobriety is the health of the soul. 

Mar, Now I know I am going to be drunk. 

Dan, How canst tell, dry-bones ? 

Mar, Because I begin to be melancholy. That's always 
a sign. 

Fran, Take care of Martin, he'll topple off his seat else. 

[Martin drops asleep, 
' Pet, Times are greatly altered since young master took 
upon himself the government of this household. 

AIL Greatly altered. 

Fran, I think everything be altered for the better since 
his Majesty's blessed restoration. 

Pet, In Sir Walter's days there was no encouragement 
given to good house-keeping. 
. All, None, 

Dan. For instance, no possibility of getting drunk before 
two in the afternoon. 
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Pet Every man his allowance of ale at breakfast — ^his 
quart I 

AIL A quart ! ! (in derision), 

Dan, Nothing left to our own sweet discretions. 

Pet Whereby it may appear, we were treated more like 
beasts than what we were— discreet and reasonable serving- 
men. 

AIL Like beasts. 

Mar, (opening his eyes). Like beasts ! 

Dan, To sleep, wag-tail ! 

Fran, I marvel all this while, where the old gentleman 
has found means to secrete himself. It seems, no man has 
heard of him since the day of the King's return. Can any 
tell, why our young master, being favoured by the court, 
should not have interest to procure his father's pardon ? 

Dan, Marry, I think 'tis the obstinacy of the old Knight, 
that will not be beholden to the court for his safety. 

Mar, Now that is wilful. 

Fran, But can any tell me the place of his concealment ? 

Pet That cannot I ; but I have my conjectures. 

Dan, Two hundred pounds, as I hear, to the man that 
shall apprehend him. 

Fran. Well, I have my suspicions. 

Pet And so have L 

Mar, And I can keep a secret 

Fran, (to Peter). Warwickshire you mean (aside). 

Pet Perhaps not 

Fran, Nearer perhaps. 

Pet I say nothing. 

Dan, I hope there is none in this company would be 
mean enough to betray him. 

AIL O Lord, surely not. 

[^They drink to Sir Walter's safety. 
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Fran, I have often wondered, how our master came to 
be excepted by name in the late Act of Oblivion. 

Dan. Shall I tell the reason ? 

AiL Ay, do. 

Dan, 'Tis thought, he is no great friend to the present 
happy establishment. 

AiL 01 monstrous! 

Pet Fellow-servants, a thought strikes me. Do we, or 
do we not, come under the penalties of the treason act, by 
reason of our being privy to this man's concealment ? 

All, Truly, a sad consideration. 

To them enters Sandford suddenly, 

Sandford, You well-fed and unprofitable grooms, 
Maintain'd for state, not use; 
You lazy feasters at another's cost. 
That eat like maggots into an estate. 
And do as little work. 
Being indeed but foul excrescences, 
And no just parts in a well-order'd family; 
You base and rascal imitators, 
Who act up to the height your master's vices, 
But cannot read his virtues in your bond: 
Which of you, as I enter'd, spake of betraying ? 
Was it you, or you, or, thin-face, was it you ? 

Mar. Whom does he call thin-face ? 

Sand. No prating, loon, but tell me who he was. 
That I may brain the villain with my staff, 
That seeks Sir Walter's life ! 
You miserable men. 

With minds more slavish than your slave's estate, 
Have you that noble bounty so forgot. 
Which took you from the looms, and from the ploughs. 
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Which better had ye followed, fed ye, clothed ye, 

And entertained ye in a worthy service. 

Where your best wages was the world's repute. 

That thus ye seek his life, by whom ye live ? 

Have you forgot too. 

How often in old times 

Your drunken mirths have stunn'd day's sober ears. 

Carousing full cups to Sir Walter's health ? 

Whom now ye would betray, but that he lies — 

Out of the reach of your poor treacheries. 

This learn from me. 

Our master's secret sleeps with trustier tongues, 

Than will unlock themselves to carles like you. 

Go, get you gone, you knaves. Who stirs ? this staff 

Shall teach you manners else. 

AIL Well, we are going. 

Sand, And quickly too, ye had better, for I see 
Young Mistress Margaret coming this way. 

\Exeunt all but Sandford. 

Enter Margaret, as in a fright^ pursued by a Gentleman^ 
who^ seeing Sandford, retires muttering a curse, 

SANDFORD. MARGARET. 

Sand, Good-morrow to my fair mistress. 'Twas a 
chance 
I saw you, lady, so intent was I 
On chiding hence these graceless serving-men. 
Who cannot break their fast at morning meals 
Without debauch and mis-timed riotings. 
This house hath been a scene of nothing else. 
But atheist riot and profane excess, 
Since my old master quitted all his rights here. 
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Marg. Each day I endure fresh insult from the scorn 
Of Woodvil's friends, the uncivil jests 
And free discourses of the dissolute men 
That haunt this mansion, making me their mirth. 

Sand. Does my young master know of these affi-onts ? 

Marg. I cannot telL Perhaps he has not been told 
Perhaps he might have seen them if he would. 
I have known him more quick-sighted. Let that pass. 
All things seem changed, I think. I had a friend, 
(I can't but weep to think him altered too) 
These things are best forgotten : but I knew 
A man, a young man, young, and frill of honour, 
That would have picked a quarrel for a straw, 
And fought it out to the extremity, 
E'en with the dearest friend he had alive. 
On but a bare surmise, a possibility. 
That Margaret had suffered an affront 
Some are too tame that were too splenetic once. 

Sand. 'Twere best he should be told of these affronts. 

Marg. I am the daughter of his father's friend. 
Sir Walter's orphan ward. 
I am not his servant-maid, that I should wait 
The opportunity of a gracious hearing, 
Inquire the times and seasons when to put 
My peevish prayer up at yoimg Woodvil's feet. 
And sue to him for slow redress, who was 
Himself a suitor late to Margaret 
I am somewhat proud : and Woodvil taught me pride. 
I was his favourite once, his playfellow in infancy, 
And joyful mistress of his youth. 
None once so pleasant in his eyes as Margaret 
His conscience, his religion, Margaret was. 
His dear heart's confessor, a heart within that heart. 
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And all dear things summ'd up in her alone. 

As Margaret smiled or frown'd John lived or died : 

His dress, speech, gesture, studies, friendships, all 

Being fashion'd to her liking. 

His flatteries taught me first this self-esteem. 

His flatteries and caresses, while he loved. 

The world esteem'd her happy, who had won 

His heart, who won all hearts ; 

And ladies envied me the love of Woodvil. 

Sand. He doth aJBfect the courtier's life too much. 
Whose art is to forget. 

And that has wrought this seeming change in him, 
That was by nature noble. 

'Tis these court plagues, that swarm about our house, 
Have done the mischief, making his fancy giddy 
With images of state preferment, place. 
Tainting his generous spirits with ambition. 

Marg, I know not how it is ; 
A cold protector is John grown to me. 
The mistress and presumptive wife of Woodvil 
Can never stoop so low to supplicate 
A man, her equal, to redress those wrongs. 
Which he was bound first to prevent : 
But which his own neglects have sanctioned rather. 
Both sanctioned and provoked ; a marked neglect. 
And strangeness fastening bitter on his love. 
His love which long has been upon the wane. 
For me, I am determined what to do : 
To leave this house this night, and lukewarm John. 

Sand, O lady, have a care 
Of these indefinite and spleen-bred resolves. 
You know not half the dangers that attend 
Upon a life of wandering, which your thoughts now 
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Feeling the swellings of a lofty anger, 

To your abused fancy, as 'tis likely, 

Portray without its terrors, painting lies 

And representments of fallacious liberty — 

You know not what it is to leave the roof that shelters you. 

Marg. I have thought on every possible event, 
The dangers and discouragements you speak of, 
Even till my woman's heart hath ceased to fear them. 
And cowardice grows enamour'd of rare accidents. 
Nor am I so unfurnished as you think. 
Of practicable schemes. 

Sand, Now God forbid ; think twice of this, dear lady. 

Marg, I pray you spare me, Mr. Sandford, 
And once for all believe, nothing can shake my purpose. 

Sand, But what course have you thought on ? 

Marg, To seek Sir Walter in the forest of Sherwood. 
I have letters from young Simon, 
Acquainting me with all the circumstances 
Of their concealment, place, and manner of life. 
And the merry hours they spend in the green haunts 
Of Sherwood, nigh which place they have ta'en a house 
In the town of Nottingham, and pass for foreigners. 
Wearing the dress of Frenchmen. — ^\ 

All which I have perused with so attenj^ _«-: — 

And child-like longings, that to my doting ears 

Two sounds now seem like one, 

One meaning in two words, Sherwood and Liberty. — 

And, gentle Mr. Sandford, — 

'Tis you that must provide now 

The means of my departure, which for safety 

Must be in boy's apparel. 

Sand, Since you will have it so 
(My careful age trembles at all may happen). 
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I will engage to furnish you. 

I have the keys of the wardrobe, and can fit you 

With garments to your size. 

I know a suit 

Of lively Lincoln Green, that shall much grace you 

In the wear, being glossy fresh, and worn but seldom. 

Young Stephen Woodvil wore them while he lived. 

I have the keys of all this house and passages. 

And ere day break will rise and let you forth. 

What things soe'er you have need of I can furnish you ; 

And will provide a horse and trusty guide 

To bear you on your way to Nottingham. — 

Marg, That once this day and night were fairly past ! 
For then 111 bid this house and love farewell ; 
Farewell, sweet Devon ; farewell, lukewarm John : 
For with the morning's light will Margaret be gone. 
Thanks, courteous Mr. Sandford. — 

\Exeunt divers ways. 



ACT THE SECOND. 

Scene. — An Apartment in Woodvil HalL 

John Woodvil — alone, 
{Reading parts of a Letter,^ 

The Letter. 

"When Love grows cold, and indifference has usurped 
upon old esteem, it is no marvel if the world begin to 
account that dependence, which hitherto has been esteemed 
honourable shelter. The course I have taken (in leaving 
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this house, not easily wrought thereunto) seemed to me 
best for the once-for^ll releasing of yourself (who in times 
past have deserved well of me) from the now daily and not- 
to-be-endured tribute of forced love, and ill-dissembled 
reluctance of affection. 

(Signed) " Margaret." 

Gone 1 gone ! my girl ? so hasty, Margaret ! 

And never a kiss at parting ? shallow loves. 

And likings of a ten days' growth, use courtesies. 

And show red eyes at parting. Who bids " farewell " 

In the same tone he cries " God speed you, sir " ? 

Or tells of joyful victories at sea. 

Where he hath ventures ? does not rather muffle 

His organs to emit a leaden sound, 

To suit the melancholy dull " farewell," 

Which They in Heaven not use ? — 

So peevish, Margaret ? 

But 'tis the common error of your sex, 

When our idolatry slackens, or grows less, 

(As who of woman bom can keep his faculty 

Of Admiration, being a decaying faculty, 

For ever strain'd to the pitch ? or can at pleasure 

Make it renewable, as some appetites are. 

As namely, Hungry, Thirst ?) this being the case. 

They tax us with neglect, and love grown cold. 

Coin plainings of the perfidy of men, 

Which into maxims pass, and apothegms 

To be retailed in ballads. — 

I know them all. 
They are jealous, when our larger hearts receive 
More guests than one. (Love in a woman's heart 
Being all in one.) For me, I am sure I have room here 
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For more disturbers of my sleep than one. 

Love shall have part, but Love shall not have alL 

Ambition, Pleasure, Vanity, all by turns. 

Shall lie in my bed, and keep me fresh and waking ; 

Yet Love not be excluded. Foolish wench, 

I could have loved her twenty years to come. 

And still have kept my liking. But since 'tis so. 

Why, fare-thee-well, old playfellow 1 I'll try 

To squeeze a tear for old acquaintance' sake. 

I shall not grudge so much. 

To him enter Lovel. 

Lov. Bless us, Woodvil ! what is the matter ? I protest, 
man, I thought you had been weeping. 

Wood, Nothing is the matter, only the wench has forced 
some water into my eyes, which will quickly disband. 

Lov, I cannot conceive you. 

Wood, Margaret is flown. 

Lov, Upon what pretence ? 

Wood, Neglect on my part: which it seems she has had 
the wit to discover, maugre all my pains to conceal it. 

Lov. Then you confess the charge ? 

Wood, To say the truth, my love for her has of late 
stopped short on this side idolatry. 

Lov, As all good Christians should, I think. 

Wood, I am sure, I could have loved her still within 
the limits of warrantable love. 

Lov. A kind of brotherly affection, I take it 

Wood, We should have made excellent man and wife 
in time. 

Lov, A good old couple, when the snows fell, to crowd 
about a sea-coal fire, and talk over old matters. 

Wood, While each should feel, what neither cared to 
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acknowledge, that stories oft-repeated may at last come 
to lose some of their grace by the repetition. 

Lov, Which both of you may yet live long enough to 
discover. For, take my word for it, Margaret is a bird 
that will come back to you without a lure. 

Wood, Never, never, LoveL Spite of my levity, with 
tears I confess it, she was a lady of most confirmed 
honour, of an unmatchable spirit, and determinate in all 
virtuous resolutions; not hasty to anticipate an afifront, 
nor slow to feel, where just provocation was given. 

Lov, What made you neglect her then ? 

Wood, Mere levity and you^hfulness of blood, a malady 
incident to young men, physicians call it caprice. Nothing 
else. He that slighted her, knew her value : and 'tis odds, 
but for thy sake, Margaret, John will yet go to his grave a 
bachelor. \A noise heard as of one drunk and singing. 

Lav. Here comes one, that will quickly dissipate these 
humours. 

Enter one drunk. 

Drunken Man. Good-morrow to you, gentlemen. Mr. 
Lovel, I am your humble servant. Honest Jack Woodvil, 
I will get drunk with you to-morrow. 

Wood, And why to-morrow, honest Mr. Freeman ? 

Drunk, M, I scent a traitor in that question. A beastly 
question. Is it not his Majesty's birthday ? the day of all 
days in the year, on which King Charles the Second was 
graciously pleased to be bom. (Sings) "Great pity 'tis 
such days as those should come but once a year." 

Lav, Drunk in a morning ! foh ! how he stinks. 

Drunk, M, And why not drunk in a morning ? canst 
tell, bully? 

Wood, Because being the sweet and tender infancy 
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of the day, methinks it should ill-endure such early 
blightings. 

Drunk, M, I grant you, 'tis in some sort the youth 
and tender nonage of the day. Youth is bashful, and I 
give it a cup to encourage it (Sings) "Ale that will 
make Grimalkin prate." — ^At noon I drink for thirst, at 
night for fellowship, but above all I love to usher in 
the bashful morning under the auspices of a freshening 
stoup of liquor. {Sings) "Ale in a Saxon ruihkin then 
Makes valour burgeon in tall men." — But I crave pardoa 
I fear I keep that gentleman from serious thoughts. There 
be those that wait for me in the cellar. 

Wood, Who are they ? 

Drunk, M, Gentlemen, my good friends, Cleveland, 
Delaval, and Truby. I know by this time they are all 
clamorous for me. \Exit singing. 

Wood, This keeping of open house acquaints a man 
with strange companions. 

Enter, at another door, Three calling for Harry Freeman. 

Harry Freeman, Harry Freeman ! 

He is not here. Let us go look for him. 

Where is Freeman ? 

Where is Harry ? 

\Exeunt the Three, calling for Freeman. 

Wood, Did you ever see such gentry? {laughing. 
These are they that fatten on ale and tobacco in a 
morning, drink burnt brandy at noon to promote 
digestion, and piously conclude with quart bumpers 
after supper to prove their loyalty. 

Lov, Come, shall we adjourn to the Tennis Court? 

Wood, No, you shall go with me into the gallery, where 
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I will show you the Vandyke I have purchased : " The late 

king taking leave of his children." 

Lov, I will but adjust my tress, and attend you. 

{Exit LovEL, 
Wood, (alone). Now universal England getteth drunk , 
For joy that Charles, her monarch, is restored : 
And she, that sometime wore a saintly mask, 
The stale-grown vizor from her face doth pluck. 
And weareth now a suit of morris bells. 
With which she jingling goes through all her towns 

and villages. 
The baffled factions in their houses skulk : 
The commonwealthsman, and state machinist. 
The cropped fanatic, and fifth-monarchy-man. 
Who heareth of these visionaries now ? 
They and their dreams have ended. Fools do sing, 
Where good men yield God thanks ; but politic spirits. 
Who live by observation, note these changes 
Of the popular mind, and thereby serve their ends. 
Then why not I ? What's Charles to me, or Oliver, 
But as my own advancement hangs on one of them ? 

I to my myself am chief. 1 know. 

Some shallow mouths cry out, that I am smit 

With the gauds and show of state, the point of place. 

And trick of precedence, the ducks, and nods. 

Which weak minds pay to rank. 'Tis not to sit 

In place of worship at the royal masques. 

Their pastimes, plays, and Whitehall banquetings. 

For none of these, 

Nor yet to be seen whispering with some great one. 

Do I affect the favours of the court. 

I would be great, for greatness hath great power ^ 

And that's the fruit I reach at. — 
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And trick of precedence, the ducks, and nods. 

Which weak minds pay to rank. 'Tis not to sit 

In place of worship at the royal masques. 

Their pastimes, plays, and Whitehall banquetings, 

For none of these, 

Nor yet to be seen whispering with some great one. 

Do I affect the favours of the court. 

I would be great, for greatness hath great power, 

And that's the fruit I reach at. — 
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Incapable of base compliances, 

No prodigal in his nature, but afifecting 

The show of bravery for ambitious ends. 

He drinks, for 'tis the humour of the court. 

And drink may one day wrest the secret from him. 

And pluck you from your hiding-place in the sequel. 

Sir WaL Fair death shall be my doom, and foul 
life is. 
Till when, we'll live as free in this green forest, 
As yonder deer, who roam unfearing treason ; 
Who seem the Aborigines of this place, 
Of Sherwood theirs by tenure. — 

Sim, 'Tis said, that Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 
Men caird him Robin Hood, an outlaw bold, 
With a merry crew of hunters here did haunt. 
Not sparing the king's venison. May one believe 
The antique tale ? 

Sir WaU There is much likelihood. 
Such bandits did in England erst abound, 
When polity was young. I have read of the pranks 
Of that mad archer, and of the tax he levied 
On travellers, whatever their degree. 
Baron, or Knight, whoever pass'd these woods. 
Layman, or Priest, not sparing the Bishop's mitre 
For spiritual regards ; nay once, 'tis said. 
He robb'd the King himself. 

Sim, A perilous man {smiling). 

Sir WaL How quietly we live here. 
Unread in the world's business, 
And take no note of all its slippery changes ! 
'Twere best we make a world among ourselves, 
A little world, 
Without the ills and falsehoods of the greater ; • 
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My life upon his faith and noble mind, 
Son John could never play thy father false. 

Stm, I never thought but nobly of my brother, 
Touching his honour and fidelity, 
Still I could wish him charier of his person, 
And of his time more frtigal, than to spend 
In riotous living, graceless society, 
And mirth unpalatable, hours better emplo/d 
(With those persuasive graces nature lent him) 
In fervent pleadings for a father's life. 

Sir WaL I would not owe my life to a jealous court, 
Whose shallow policy I know it is, 
On some reluctant acts of prudent mercy, 
(Not voluntary, but exhorted by the times. 
In the first tremblings of new-fixed power, 
And recollection smarting from old wounds,) 
On these to build a spurious popularity. 
Unknowing what free grace or mercy mean, 
They fear to punish, therefore do they pardon. 
For this cause have I oft forbid my son. 
By letters, overtures, open solicitings, 
Or closet-tamperings, by gold or fee. 
To beg or bargain with the court for my life. 

Sim, And John has ta'en you, father, at your word. 
True to the letter of his paternal charge. 

Sir WaL Well, my good cause, and my good 
conscience, boy. 
Shall be for sons to me, if John prove false. 
Men die but once, and the opportunity 
Of a noble death is not an every-day fortune : 
It is a gift which noble spirits pray for. 

Sim, I would not wrong my brother by surmise ; 
I know him generous, full of gentle qualities. 
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Great spirits ask great play-room. Who could sit, 

With these prophetic swellings in my breast, 

That prick and goad me on, and never cease. 

To the fortunes something tells me I was born to ? 

Who, with such monitors within to stir him. 

Would sit him down with lazy arms across. 

An unit, a thing without a name in the state, 

A something to be governed, not to govern, 

A fishing, hawking, hunting, country gentleman ? 

Scene. — Sherwood Forest 

SIR WALTER WOODVIL, SIMON WOODVIL {disguised 

as Frenchmen), 

Sir WaL How fares my boy, Simon, my youngest 
born. 
My hope, my pride, young Woodvil, speak to me ? 
Some grief untold weighs heavy at thy heart : 
I know it by thy altered cheer of late. 
Thinkest thy brother plays thy father false ? 
It is a mad and thriftless prodigal. 
Grown proud upon the favours of the court ; 
Court manners, and court fashions, he affects. 
And in the heat and unchecked blood of youth. 
Harbours a company of riotous men. 
All hot, and young, court-seekers like himself. 
Most skilful to devour a patrimony; 
And these have eat into my old estates. 
And these have drained thy father's cellars dry ; 
But these so common faults of youth not named, 
(Things which themselves outgrow, left to themselves) 
I know no quality that stains his honour. 
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My life upon his faith and noble mind, 
Son John could never play thy father false. 

Sim, I never thought but nobly of my brother, 
Touching his honour and fidelity. 
Still I could wish him charier of his person, 
And of his time more frtigal, than to spend 
In riotous living, graceless society, 
And mirth unpalatable, hours better emplo/d 
(With those persuasive graces nature lent him) 
In fervent pleadings for a father's life. 

Sir WaL I would not owe my life to a jealous court, 
Whose shallow policy I know it is, 
On some reluctant acts of prudent mercy, 
(Not voluntary, but exhorted by the times. 
In the first tremblings of new-fixed power, 
And recollection smarting from old wounds,) 
On these to build a spurious popularity. 
Unknowing what free grace or mercy mean, 
They fear to punish, therefore do they pardon. 
For this cause have I oft forbid my son. 
By letters, overtures, open solicitings, 
Or closet-tamperings, by gold or fee, 
To beg or bargain with the court for my life. 

Sim, And John has ta*en you, father, at your word, 
True to the letter of his paternal charge. 

Sir WaL Well, my good cause, and my good 
conscience, boy. 
Shall be for sons to me, if John prove false. 
Men die but once, and the opportunity 
Of a noble death is not an every-day fortune : 
It is a gift which noble spirits pray for. 

Sim, I would not wrong my brother by surmise ; 
I know him generous, full of gentle qualities, 
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Sim, Luck to John ! 
A light-heerd strumpet, when the sport is done. 

Sir WaL You to the sweet society of your equals, 
Where the world's fashion smiles on youth and beauty : 

Marg, Where young men's flatteries cozen young maids* 
beauty, 
There pride oft gets the Vantage hand of duty. 
There sweet humility withers. 

Sim, Mistress Margaret, 
How fared my brother John, when you left Devon ? 

Marg, John was well, sir. 

Sim, 'Tis now nine months almost. 
Since I saw home. What new friends has John made ? 
Or keeps he his first love ? — I did suspect 
Some foul disloyalty. Now do I know, 
John has proved false to her, for Margaret weeps. 
It is a scurvy brother. 

Sir Wal, Fie upon it ! 
All men are false, I think. The date of love 
Is out, expired, its stories all grown stale, 
O'erpast, forgotten, like an antique tale 
Of Hero and Leander. 

Sim, I have known some men that are too general- 
contemplative for the narrow passion. I am in some sort 
a general lover. 

Marg, In the name of the boy-god, who plays at hood- 
man-blind with the Muses, and cares not whom he catches : 
what is It you love? 

Sim, Simply, all things that live. 
From the crook'd worm to man's imperial form, 
And God-resembling likeness. The poor fly. 
That makes short holiday in the sunbeam, 
And dies by some child's hand. The feeble bird 
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With little wings, yet greatly venturous 

In the upper sky. The fish in th' other element, 

That knows no touch of eloquence. What else ? 

Yon tall and elegant stag, 

Who paints a dancing shadow of his horns 

In the water, where he drinks. 

Marg^ I myself love all these things, yet so as with a 
difference : — for example, some animals better than others, 
some men rather than other men; the nightingale before 
the cuckoo, the swift and graceful palfrey before the slow and 
asinine mule. Your humour goes to confound all qualities. 
What sports do you use in the forest ? 

Sim, Not many; some few, as thus : — 
To see the sun to bed, and to arise. 
Like some hot amourist with glowing eyes. 
Bursting the lazy bands of sleep that bound him, 
With all his fires and travelling glories round him : 
Sometimes the moon on soft night clouds to rest. 
Like beauty nestling in a young man's breast. 
And all the winking stars, her handmaids, keep 
Admiring silence, while those lovers sleep : 
Sometimes outstretch'd, in very idleness. 
Nought doing, saying little, thinking less. 
To view the leaves, thin dancers upon air. 
Go eddjdng round ; and small birds, how they fare, 
When mother Autumn fills their beaks with com, 
Filch'd from the careless Amalthea's horn ; 
And how the woods berries and worms provide 
Without their pains, when earth has nought beside 
To answer their small wants : 
To view the graceful deer come tripping. 
Then stop, and gaze, then turn, they know not why, 
Like bashful younkers in society : 
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To mark the structure of a plant or tree ; 
And all fair things of earth, how fair they be. 

Marg, {smiling). And afterwards them paint in 
simile. — 

Sir WaL Mistress Margaret will have need of 
some refreshment 
Please you, we have some poor viands within — 

Marg, Indeed I stand in need of them. 

Sir WaL Under the shade of a thick-spreading tree, 
Upon the grass, no better carpeting, 
Well eat our noontide meal ; and, dinner done, 
One of us shall repair to Nottingham, 
To seek some safe night-lodging in the town. 
Where you may sleep, while here with us you dwell, 
By day, in the forest, expecting better times 
And gentler habitations, noble Margaret — 

Sim, Allans^ young Frenchman — 

Marg, Allonsy Sir Englishman. The time has been, 
IVe studied love-lays in the English tongue, 
And been enamoured of rare poesy : 
Which now I must unlearn. Henceforth, 
Sweet mother-tongue, old English speech, adieu ; 
For Margaret has got new name and language new. 

\ExeMnL 



ACT THE THIRD. 

Scene. — An Apartment of State in Woodvil Hail- 
Cavaliers drinking. 

JOHN wooDViL, LOVEL, GRAY, and four fnore. 

John. More mirth, I beseech you, gentlemen — 
Mr. Gray, you are not merry. — 



\ 
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Gray. More wine, say I, and mirth shall ensue in course. 
What! we have not yet above three half-pints a man to 
answer for. Brevity is the soul of drinking, as of wit. 
Despatch, I say. More wine. {Fills,) 

ist Gent I entreat you, let there be some order, some 
method, in our drinkings. I love to lose my reason with 
my eyes open. To commit the deed of drunkenness with 
forethought and deliberation. I love to feel the fumes of 
the liquor gathering here, like clouds. 

2nd Gent And I am for plunging into madness at 
once. Damn order, and method, and steps, and degrees, 
that he speaks of. Let confusion have her legitimate 
work. 

Lov, I marvel why the poets, who of all men, methinks, 
should possess the hottest livers, and most empyreal fancies, 
should affect to see such virtues in cold water. 

Gray. Virtue in cold water ! ha ! ha ! ha ! — 

John. Because your poet bom hath an internal wine, 
richer than lippara or Canaries, yet uncrushed from any 
grapes of earth, unpressed in mortal wine-presses. 

^rd Gent What may be the name of this wine ? 

John. It hath as miany names as qualities. It is 
denominated indifferently, wit, conceit, invention, inspira- 
tion; but its most royal and comprehensive name is 
Fancy. 

yd Gent And where keeps he this sovereign liquor? 

John. Its cellars are in the brain, whence your true poet 
deriveth intoxication at will; while his animal spirits, 
catching a pride from the quality and neighbourhood of 
their noble relative, the brain, refuse to be sustained by 
wines and stimuli of earth. 

T^rd Gent But is your poet born always tipsy with this 
liquor ? 
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John, He hath his stoopings and reposes; but his 
proper element is the sky, and in the suburbs of the 
empyrean. 

T^rd Gent Is your wine intellectual so exquisite ? hence- 
forth I, a man of plain conceit, will in all humility content 
my mind with Canaries. 

\th Gent. I am for a song or a catch. When will the 
catches come on, the sweet wicked catches ? 

John, They cannot be introduced with propriety before 
midnight. Every man must commit his twenty bumpers 
first. We are not yet well roused. Frank Lovel, the toast 
stands with you. 

Lov, Gentlemen, the Duke. {Fills.) 

AIL The Duke. {Th^ drink.) 

Gray. Can any tell, why his Grace, being a Papist 

John. Pshaw 1 we will have no questions of state now. 
Is not this his Majesty's birthday ? 

Gray, What follows ? 

John. That every man should sing, and be joyful, and 
ask no questions. 

2nd Gent Damn politics, they spoil drinking. 

^rd Gent For certain, 'tis a blessed monarchy. 

2nd Gent The cursed fanatic days we have seen ! The 
times have been when swearing was out of fashion. 

^rd Gent And drinking. 

ist Gent And wenching. 

Gray. The cursed Yeas and Forsooths, which we have 
heard uttered, when a man could not rap out an innocent 
oath, but straight the air was thought to be infected. 

Lov, 'Twas a pleasant trick of the saint, which that 
trim puritan, Swear-not-at-all Smooth-speech used, when his 
spouse chid him with an oath for committing with his 
servant-maid, to cause his house to be fumigated with burnt 
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My life upon his faith and noble mind, 
Son John could never play thy father false. 

Sim, I never thought but nobly of my brother, 
Touching his honour and fidelity. 
Still I could wish him charier of his person, 
And of his time more frugal, than to spend 
In riotous living, graceless society, 
And mirth unpalatable, hours better emplo/d 
(With those persuasive graces nature lent him) 
In fervent pleadings for a father's life. 

Sir WaL I would not owe my life to a jealous court, 
Whose shallow policy I know it is, 
On some reluctant acts of prudent mercy, 
(Not voluntary, but exhorted by the times. 
In the first tremblings of new-fixed power, 
And recollection smarting from old wounds,) 
On these to build a spurious popularity. 
Unknowing what free grace or mercy mean, 
They fear to punish, therefore do they pardon. 
For this cause have I oft forbid my son. 
By letters, overtures, open solicitings. 
Or closet-tamperings, by gold or fee. 
To beg or bargain with the court for my life. 

Sim. And John has ta'en you, father, at your word. 
True to the letter of his paternal charge. 

Sir WaL Well, my good cause, and my good 
conscience, boy. 
Shall be for sons to me, if John prove false. 
Men die but once, and the opportunity 
Of a noble death is not an every-day fortune : 
It is a gift which noble spirits pray for. 

Sim, I would not wrong my brother by surmise ; 
I know him generous, full of gentle qualities, 
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Incapable of base compliances, 

No prodigal in his nature, but affecting 

The show of bravery for ambitious ends. 

He drinks, for 'tis the humour of the court. 

And drink may one day wrest the secret from him, 

And pluck you from your hiding-place in the sequel. 

Sir Wal, Fair death shall be my doom, and foul 
life is. 
Till when, we'll live as free in this green forest. 
As yonder deer, who roam unfearing treason ; 
Who seem the Aborigines of this place. 
Of Sherwood theirs by tenure. — 

Sim, 'Tis said, that Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 
Men call'd him Robin Hood, an outlaw bold, 
With a merry crew of hunters here did haunt. 
Not sparing the king's venison. May one believe 
The antique tale ? 

Sir WaL There is much likelihood. 
Such bandits did in England erst abound. 
When polity was young. I have read of the pranks 
Of that mad archer, and of the tax he levied 
On travellers, whatever their degree. 
Baron, or Knight, whoever pass'd these woods, 
Layman, or Priest, not sparing the Bishop's mitre 
For spiritual regards ; nay once, 'tis said. 
He robb'd the King himself. 

Sim. A perilous man {smiling). 

Sir WaL How quietly we live here. 
Unread in the world's business. 
And take no note of all its slippery changes ! 
'Twere best we make a world among ourselves, 
A little world, 
Without the ills and falsehoods of the greater ; 
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We two being all the inhabitants of ours, 
And kings and subjects both in one. — 

Sim, Only the dangerous errors, fond conceits, 
Which make the business of that greater world, 
Must have no place in ours : 
As namely, riches, honours, birth, place, courtesy. 
Good fame and bad, rumours and popular noises. 
Books, creeds, opinions, prejudices national. 
Humours particular. 

Soul-killing lies, and truths that work small good, 
Feuds, factions, enmities, relationships. 
Loves, hatreds, sympathies, antipathies. 
And all the intricate stuff quarrels are made of. 

Margaret enters in bofs appareL 

Sir WaL What pretty boy have we here ? 
Mar g, Bon jour, messieurs. Ye have handsome 
English faces, 
I should have ta'en you else for other two, 
I came to seek in the forest. 
Sir WaL Who are they ? 

Marg, A gallant brace of Frenchmen, curl'd 
monsieurs. 
That, men say, haunt these woods, affecting privacy. 
More than the manner of their countrymen. 

Sim. We have here a wonder. 
The face is Margaret's face. 

Sir WaL The face is Margaret's, but the dress the 
same 
My Stephen sometime wore. 
(71? M ARC.) Suppose us them; whom do men say 

we are ? 
Or know you what you seek ? 
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Marg, A worthy pair of exiles, 
Two whom the politics of state revenge, 
In final issue of long civil broils, 
Have houseless driven from your native France 
To wander idle in these English woods. 
Where now ye live ; most part 
Thinking on home, and all the joys of France, 
Where grows the purple vine. 

Sir WaL These woods, young stranger, 
And grassy pastures, which the slim deer loves, 
Are they less beauteous than the land of France, 
Where grows the purple vine ? 

Marg, I cannot tell. 
To an indifferent eye both show alike. 
Tis not the scene, 
But all familiar objects in the scene. 
Which now ye miss, that constitute a difference. 
Ye had a country, exiles, ye have none now ; 
Friends had ye, and much wealth, ye now have 

nothing ; 
Our manners, laws, our customs all are foreign to you, 
I know ye loathe them, cannot learn them readily : 
And there is reason, exiles, ye >should love 
Our English earth less than your land of France, 
Where grows the purple vine ; where all delights grow 
Old custom has made pleasant 

Sir WaL You, that are read 
So deeply in our story, what are you ? 

Marg, A bare adventurer ; in brief a woman. 
That put strange garments on, and came thus far 
To seek an ancient friend : 
And having spent her stock of idle words. 
And feeling some tears coming. 
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Hastes now to clasp Sir Walter WoodviPs knees, 
And beg a boon for Margaret, his poor ward (kneeling). 

Sir WaL Not at my feet, Margaret^ not at my 
feet 

Marg, Yes, till her suit is answered. 

Sir WaL Name it. 

Marg, A little boon, and yet so great a grace, 
She fears to ask it 

Sir WaL Some riddle, Margaret ? 

Marg, No riddle, but a plain request. — 

Sir WaL Name it. 

Marg, Free liberty of Sherwood, 
And leave to take her lot with you in the forest 

Sir WaL A scant petition, Margaret, but take it, 
Seal'd with an old man's tears. — 
Rise, daughter of Sir Rowland. 
(Addresses them both) O you most worthy, 
You constant followers of a man proscribed, 
Following poor misery in the throat of danger ; 
Fast servitors to crazed and penniless poverty, 
Serving poor poverty without hope of gain ; 
Kind children of a sire unfortunate ; 
Green clinging tendrils round a trunk decay'd, 
Which needs must bring on you timeless decay ; 
Fair living forms to a dead carcase join'd ; — 
What shall I say? 

Better the dead were gathered to the dead, 
Than death and life in disproportion meet. — 
Go, seek your fortunes, children. — 

Sim, Why, whither should we go ? 

Sir WaL You to the court, where now your brother 
John 
Commits a rape on Fortune : — 
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Sim, Luck to John ! 
A light-heerd strumpet, when the sport is done. 

Sir WaL You to the sweet society of your equals, 
Where the world's fashion smiles on youth and beauty : 

Marg, Where young men's flatteries cozen young maids' 
beauty, 
There pride oft gets the 'vantage hand of duty, 
There sweet humility withers. 

Sim, Mistress Margaret, 
How fared my brother John, when you left Devon ? 

Marg, John was well, sir. 

Sim, 'Tis now nine months almost. 
Since I saw home. What new friends has John made ? 
Or keeps he his first love ? — I did suspect 
Some foul disloyalty. Now do I know, 
John has proved false to her, for Margaret weeps. 
It is a scurvy brother. 

Sir Wai, Fie upon it ! 
All men are false, I think. The date of love 
Is out, expired, its stories all grown stale, 
O'erpast, forgotten, like an antique tale 
Of Hero and Leander. 

Sim, I have known some men that are too general- 
contemplative for the narrow passion. I am in some sort 
a general lover. 

Marg, In the name of the boy-god, who plays at hood- 
man-blind with the Muses, and cares not whom he catches : 
what is it you love ? 

Sim, Simply, all things that live. 
From the crook'd worm to man's imperial form. 
And God-resembling likeness. The poor fly. 
That makes short holiday in the sunbeam. 
And dies by some child's hand. The feeble bird 
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With little wings, yet greatly venturous 

In the upper sky. The fish in th' other element, 

That knows no touch of eloquence. What else ? 

Yon tall and elegant stag, 

Who paints a dancing shadow of his horns 

In the water, where he drinks. 

Marg* I myself love all these things, yet so as with a 
difference : — for example, some animals better than others, 
some men rather than other men; the nightingale before 
the cuckoo, the swift and graceful palfrey before the slow and 
asinine mule. Your humour goes to confound all qualities. 
What sports do you use in the forest ? 

Sim, Not many ; some few, as thus ;— 
To see the sun to bed, and to arise. 
Like some hot amourist with glowing eyes. 
Bursting the lazy bands of sleep that bound him. 
With all his fires and travelling glories round him : 
Sometimes the moon on soft night clouds to rest, 
Like beauty nestling in a young man's breast. 
And all the winking stars, her handmaids, keep 
Admiring silence, while those lovers sleep : 
Sometimes outstretched, in very idleness. 
Nought doing, saying little, thinking less. 
To view the leaves, thin dancers upon air. 
Go eddying round ; and small birds, how they fare. 
When mother Autumn fills their beaks with corn. 
Filched from the careless Amalthea's horn ; 
And how the woods berries and worms provide 
Without their pains, when earth has nought beside 
To answer their small wants : 
To view the graceful deer come tripping. 
Then stop, and gaze, then turn, they know not why, 
Like bashful younkers in society : 
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To mark the structure of a plant or tree ; 
And all fair things of earth, how fair they be. 

Marg, {smiling). And afterwards them paint in 
simile. — 

Sir WaL Mistress Margaret will have need of 
some refreshment 
Please you, we have some poor viands within — 

Marg, Indeed I stand in need of them. 

Sir WaL Under the shade of a thick-spreading tree, 
Upon the grass, no better carpeting, 
We'll eat our noontide meal ; and, dinner done. 
One of us shall repair to Nottingham, 
To seek some safe night-lodging in the town. 
Where you may sleep, while here with us you dwell, 
By day, in the forest, expecting better times 
And gentler habitations, noble Margaret — 

Sim, Allans^ young Frenchman — 

Marg, Alions, Sir Englishman. The time has been, 
I've studied love-lays in the English tongue, 
And been enamour'd of rare poesy : 
Which now I must unlearn. Henceforth, 
Sweet mother-tongue, old English speech, adieu ; 
For Margaret has got new name and language new. 

\JSxeunt, 



ACT THE THIRD. 

Scene. — An Apartment of State in Woodvil HalL- 

Cavaliers drinking, 

JOHN wooDViL, LOVEL, GRAY, and four more, 

John, More mirth, I beseech you, gentlemen — 
Mr. Gray, you are not merry. — 
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Gray, More wine, say I, and mirth shall ensue in course. 
What! we have not yet above three half-pints a man to 
answer for. Brevity is the soul of drinking, as of wit. 
Despatch, I say. More wine. {Fills.) 

ist Gent I entreat you, let there be some order, some 
method, in our drinkings. I love to lose my reason with 
my eyes open. To commit the deed of drunkenness with 
forethought and deliberation. I love to feel the fumes of 
the liquor gathering here, like clouds. 

2nd Gent And I am for plunging into madness at 
once. Damn order, and method, and steps, and degrees, 
that he speaks of. Let confusion have her legitimate 
work. 

Lov, I marvel why the poets, who of all men, methinks, 
should possess the hottest livers, and most empyreal fancies, 
should affect to see such virtues in cold water. 

Gray, Virtue in cold water ! ha 1 ha ! ha ! — 

John, Because your poet born hath an internal wine, 
richer than Lippara or Canaries, yet uncrushed from any 
grapes of earth, unpressed in mortal wine-presses. 

^rd Gent What may be the name of this wine ? 

John, It hath as many names as qualities. It is 
denominated indifferently, wit, conceit, invention, inspira- 
tion; but its most royal and comprehensive name is 
Fancy, 

^rd Gent And where keeps he this sovereign liquor ? 

John, Its cellars are in the brain, whence your true poet 
deriveth intoxication at will; while his animal spirits, 
catching a pride from the quality and neighbourhood of 
their noble relative, the brain, refuse to he sustained by 
wines and stimuli of earth. 

^rd Gent But is your poet born always tipsy with this 
liquor ? 
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John, He hath his stoopings and reposes; but his 
proper element is the sky, and in the suburbs of the 
empyrean. 

yd Gent, Is your wine intellectual so exquisite ? hence- 
forth I, a man of plain conceit, will in all humility content 
my mind with Canaries. 

4/^ Gent. I am for a song or a catch. When will the 
catches come on, the sweet wicked catches ? 

John, They cannot be introduced with propriety before 
midnight. Every man must commit his twenty bumpers 
first. We are not yet well roused. Frank Lovel, the toast 
stands with you. 

Lov, Gentlemen, the Duke. {Fills.) 

All. The Duke. {They drink.) 

Gray. Can any tell, why his Grace, being a Papist 

John, Pshaw! we will have no questions of state now. 
Is not this his Majest/s birthday ? 

Gray, What follows ? 

John, That every man should sing, and be joyful, and 
ask no questions. 

2nd Gent, Damn politics, they spoil drinking. 

yd Gent, For certain, 'tis a blessed monarchy. 

2nd Gent, The cursed fanatic days we have seen ! The 
times have been when swearing was out of fashion. 

yd Gent, And drinking. 

1st Gent, And wenching. 

Gray, The cursed Yeas and Forsooths, which we have 
heard uttered, when a man could not rap out an innocent 
oath, but straight the air was thought to be infected. 

Lov, 'Twas a pleasant trick of the saint, which that 
trim puritan, Swear-not-at-all Smooth-speech used, when his 
spouse chid him with an oath for committing with his 
servant-maid, to cause his house to be fumigated with burnt 
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brandy, and ends of scripture, to disperse the devil's breath, 
as he termed it. 

All, Ha! ha! ha! 

Gray, But 'twas pleasanter, when the other saint, Resist- 
the-devil-and he-will-flee-from-thee Pureman was overtaken in 
the act, to plead an illusio vtsih, and maintain his sanctity 
upon a supposed power in the adversary to counterfeit the 
shapes of things. 

All. Ha! ha! ha! 

John, Another round, and then let every man devise what 
trick he can in his fancy, for the better manifesting our 
loyalty this day. 

Gray. Shall we hang a puritan ? 

John, No, that has been done already in Coleman Street 

2nd Gent, Or fire a conventicle ? 

/ohn. That is stale too. 

^rd Gent, Or bum the Assembly's Catechism ? 

4/*^ Gent, Or toast the king's health, every man standing 
upon his head naked ? 

John {to Lovel). We have here some pleasant madness. 

^rd Gent, {dashing his glass down). Pshaw, damn these 
acorn cups, they would not drench a fairy. Who shall 
pledge me in a pint bumper, while we drink the king's 
health upon our knees ? 

Lov, Why on our knees, cavalier ? 

John {smiling). For more devotion, to be sure. {To a 
servant) Sirrah, fetch the gilt goblets. 

{The goblets are brought.. They drink the king^s health 
kneeling. A shout of general approbation following 
the first appearance of the goblets,) 

John, We have here the unchecked virtues of the grape. 
How the vapours curl upwards ! It were a life of gods to 
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dwell in such an element : to see, and hear, and talk brave 
things. Now fie upon these casual potations. That a 
man's most exalted reason should depend upon the ignoble 
fermentation of a fruit, which sparrows pluck at as well 
as wel 

Gray {aside to Lovel). Observe how he is ravished. 

Lov, Vanity and gay thoughts of wine do meet in him, 
and engender madness. 

( While the rest are engaged in a wild kind of talk^ John 
advances to the front of the stage^ and soliloquizes,) 

John, My spirits turn to fire, they mount so fast 
My joys are turbulent, my hopes show like fruition. 
These high and gusty relishes of life, sure, 
Have no allayings of mortality in them. 
I am too hot now and o'ercapable. 
For the tedious processes, and creeping wisdom. 
Of human acts, and enterprises of a man. 
I want some seasonings of adversity. 
Some strokes of the old mortifier, calamity, 
To take these swellings down, divines call vanity. 

ist Gent, Mr. Woodvil, Mr. Woodvil. 

2nd Gent, Where is Woodvil ? 

Gray, Let him alone. I have seen him in these lunes 
before. His abstractions must not taint the good mirth. 
John {continuing to soliloquize), O for some friend new. 
To conceal nothing from, to have no secrets. 
How fine and noble a thing is confidence ! 
How reasonable too, and almost godlike 1 
Fast cement of fast friends, band of society, 
Old natural go-between in the world's business. 
Where civil life and order, wanting this cement. 
Would presently rush back 
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Into the pristine state of singularity, 
And each man stand alone. 

A Servant enters. 

Serv. Gentlemen, the fireworks are ready. 

1st Gent What be they? 

Lav, The work of London artists, which our host has 
provided in honour of this day. 

2nd Gent 'Sdeath, who would part with his wine for a 
rocket ? 

Lav, Why truly, gentlemen, as our kind host has been at 
the pains to provide this spectacle, we can do no less than 
be present at it. It will not take up much time. Every 
man may return fresh and thirsting to his liquor. 

^rd Gent There is reason in what he says. 

2nd Gent. Charge on then, bottle in hand. There's 
husbandry in that 

[Th^ go out, singing. Only Lovel remains^ who observes 

WOODVIL. 

John {still talking to himself). This Lovel here's of a 
tough honesty, 
Would put the rack to the proof. He is not of that sort 
Which haunt my house, snorting the liquors, 
And, when their wisdoms are afloat with wine, 
Spend vows as fast as vapours, which go off. 
Even with the fumes, their fathers. He is one, 
Whose sober morning actions 
Shame not his o'ernight's promises; 
Talks little, flatters less, and makes no promises; 
Why this is he, whom the dark-wisdom'd fate 
Might trust her counsels of predestination with. 
And the world be no loser. 
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Why should I fear this man ? 

{Seeing Lovel.) Where is the company gone ? 

Lov, To see the fireworks, where you will be expected 
to follow. 
But I perceive you are better engaged. 

John. I have been meditating this half-hour 
On all the properties of a brave friendship, 
The mysteries that are in it, the noble uses. 
Its limits withal, and its nice boundaries. 
Exempli gratia^ how far a man 
May lawfully forswear himself for his friend ; 
What quantity of lies, some of them brave ones. 
He may lawfully incur in a friend's behalf; 
What oaths, blood-crimes, hereditary quarrels, 
Night-brawls, fierce words, and duels in the morning. 
He need not stick at, to maintain his friend's honour, 
or his cause. 

Lov, I think many men would die for their friends. 

John. Death ! why 'tis nothing. We go to it for sport, 
To gain a name, or purse, a sullen humour, 
When one has worn his fortune's livery threadbare, 
Or his spleen'd mistress frowns. Husbands will venture 

on it, 
To cure the hot fits and cold shakings of jealousy. 
A friend, sir, must do more. 

Lov. Can he do more than die ? 

John, To serve a friend this he may do. Pray mark me. 
Having a law within (great spirits feel one), 
He cannot, ought not to be bound by any 
Positive laws or ordinances extern. 
But may reject all these : by the law of friendship 
He may do so much, be they, indifferently, 
Penn'd statutes, or the land's unwritten usages. 
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As public fame, civil compliances, 

Misnamed honour, trust in matter of secrets, 

All vows and promises, the feeble mind's religion, 

(Binding our morning knowledge to approve 

What last night's ignorance spake); 

The ties of blood withal, and prejudice of kin. 

Sir, these weak terrors 

Must never shake me. I know what belongs 

To a worthy friendship. Come, you shall have my confidence. 

Lov, I hope you think me worthy. 

John, You will smile to hear now — 
Sir Walter never has been out of the island. 

Lov, You amaze me. 

John, That same report of his escape to France 
Was a fine tale, forged by myself — 
Ha! ha! 
I knew it would stagger him. — 

Lov, IPrsLy, give me leave. 
Where has he dwelt, how lived, how lain conceaFd ? 
Sure I may ask so much. 

John, From place to place, dwelling in no place long, 
My brother Simon still hath borne him company, 
('Tis a brave youth, I envy him all his virtues). 
Disguised in foreign garb, they pass for Frenchmen, 
Two Protestant exiles from the Limosin 
Newly arrived. Their dwelling's now at Nottingham, 
Where no soul knows them. 

Lov, Can you assign any reason a gentleman of Sir 
Walter's known prudence should expose his person so 
lightly ? 

John, I believe, a certain fondness, 
A child-like cleaving to the land that gave him birth 
Chains him like fate. 
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Lov. I have known some exiles thus 
To linger out the term of the law's indulgence, 
To the hazard of being known. — 

John, You may suppose sometimes, 
They use the neighbouring Sherwood for their sport. 
Their exercise and freer recreation. — 
I see you smile. Pray now, be careful. 

Lav, I am no babbler, sir ; you need not fear me. 

John, But some men have been known to talk in their 
sleep, 
And tell fine tales that way. 

Lov. I have heard so much. But, to say truth, I mostly 
sleep alone. 

John, Or drink, sir ? do you never drink too freely ? 
Some men will drink, and tell you all their secrets. 

Lov, Why do you question me, who know my habits ? 

John, I think you are no sot. 
No tavern-troubler, worshipper of the grape ; 
But all men drink sometimes, 
And veriest saints at festivals relax. 
The marriage of a friend, or a wife's birthday. 

Lov, How much, sir, may a man with safety drink ? 
{smiling), 

John, Sir, three half-pints a day is reasonable ; 
I care not if you never exceed that quantity. 

Lov, I shall observe it ; 
On holidays two quarts. — 

John, Or stay ; you keep no wench ? 

Lov, Ha! 

John, No painted mistress for your private hours ? 
You keep no whore, sir ? 

Lov, What does he mean ? 

John, Who for a close embrace, a toy of sin. 
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And amorous praising of your worship's breath, 
In rosy junction of four melting lips, 
Can kiss out secrets from you ? 

Lav. How strange this passionate behaviour shows 
in you ! 
Sure you think me some weak one. 

John, Pray pardon me some fears. 
You have now the pledge of a dear father's life. 
I am a son — would fain be thought a loving one ; 
You may allow me some fears : do not despise me, 
If, in a posture foreign to my spirit. 
And by our well-knit friendship I conjure you. 
Touch not Sir Walter's life. — (Kneels.) 
You see these tears. My father's an old man. 
Pray let him live. 

Lov, I must be bold to tell you, these new freedoms 
Show most unhandsome in you. 

John {rising). Ha ! do you say so ? 
Sure, you are not grown proud upon my secret ! 
Ah ! now I see it plain. He would be babbling. 
No doubt a garrulous and hard-faced traitor — 
But I'll not give you leave. {Draws,) 

Lov. What does this madman mean ? 

John, Come, sir ; here is no subterfuge. 
You must kill me, or I kill you. 

Lov, {drawing). Then self-defence plead my excuse. 
Have at you, sir. {They fight.) 

John, Stay, sir. 
I hope you have made your will , 
If not, 'tis no great matter. 
A broken Cavalier has seldom much 
He can bequeath : an old worn peruke, 
A snuff-box with a picture of Prince Rupert, 

3 
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A rusty sword he'll swear was used at Naseby, 

Though it ne'er came within ten miles of the place ; 

And, if he's very rich, 

A cheap edition of the Icon Basilike^ 

Is mostly all the wealth he dies possess'd of. 

You say few prayers, I fancy ; — 

So to it again. 

{They fight again. Lovel is disarmed,) 

Lov, You had best now take my life. I guess you 
mean it. 

John {musing). No : — men will say I fear'd him, if I 
kiird him. 
Live still, and be a traitor in thy wish, 
But never act thy thought, being a coward. 
That vengeance, which thy soul shall nightly thirst for, 
And this disgrace I've done you cry aloud for, 
Still have the will without the power to execute, 
As unfear'd Eunuchs meditate a rape. 
So now I leave you. 
Feeling a sweet security. No doubt 
My secret shall remain a virgin for you ! — 

{Goes out, smiling in scorn,) 

Lov, {rising). For once you are mistaken in your man. 
The deed you wot of shall forthwith be done. 
A bird let loose, a secret out of hand. 
Returns not back. Why, then 'tis baby policy 
To menace him who hath it in his keeping. 
I will go look for Gray ; 

Then Northward ho ! such tricks as we shall play 
Have not been seen, I think, in merry Sherwood, 
Since the days of Robin Hood, that archer good. 
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ACT THE FOURTH. 

Scene. — An Apartment in Woodvil HalL 

John Woodvil (alone), A weight of wine lies heavy on 
my head, 
The unconcocted follies of last night. 
Now all those jovial fancies, and bright hopes, 
Children of wine, go off like dreams. 
This sick vertigo here 

Preacheth of temperance, no sermon better. 
These black thoughts, and dull melancholy, 
That stick like burrs to the brain, will they ne'er leave me ? 
Some men are full of choler, when they are drunk; 
Some brawl of matter foreign to themselves; 
And some, the most resolvfed fools of all. 
Have told their deepest secrets in their cups. 

Scene. — T/^ Forest, 
Sir Walter. Simon. Lovel. Gray. 

Lov, Sir, we are sorry we cannot return your French 
salutation. 

Gray. Nor otherwise consider this garb you trust to, than 
as a poor disguise. 

Lov, Nor use much ceremony with a traitor. 

Gray. Therefore, without much induction of superfluous 
words, I attach you. Sir Walter Woodvil, of high treason in 
the king's name. 

Lov, And of taking part in the great Rebellion against 
our late lawful sovereign, Charles the First. 

Sim, John has betrayed us, father. 
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Lov, Come, sir, you had best surrender fairly. We know 
you, sir. 

Sim, Hang ye, villains, ye are two better known than 
trusted. I have seen those faces before. Are ye not two 
beggarly retainers, trencher-parasites, to John ? I think, ye 
rank above his footmen. A sort of bed and board-worms — 
locusts that infest our house; a leprosy that long has hung 
upon its walls and princely apartments, reaching to fill all 
the corners of my brother's once noble heart 

Gray, We are his friends. 

Sifn, Fie, sir, do not weep. How these rogues will 
triumph ! Shall I whip off their heads, father? {Draws.) 

Lov, Come, sir, though this show handsome in you, 
being his son, yet the law must have its course. 

Sim, And if I tell you, the law shall not have its course, 
cannot ye be content? Courage, father; shall such things 
as these apprehend a man ? Which of ye will venture upon 
me? — Will you, Mr. Constable self-elect? or you, sir, with a 
pimple on your nose, got at Oxford by hard drinking, your 
only badge of loyalty ? 

Gray, 'Tis a brave youth — I cannot strike at him. 

Sim, Father, why do you cover your face with your 
hands? Why do you fetch your breath so hard? See, 
villains, his heart is burst! O, villains, he cannot speak. 
One of you run for some water: quickly, ye knaves; will ye 
have your throats cut? \They both slink off. 

How is it with you. Sir Walter ? Look up, sir; the villains 
are gone. He hears me not, and this deep disgrace of 
treachery in his son hath touched him even to the death. 
O most distuned and distempered world, where sons talk 
their aged fathers into their graves ! Garrulous and diseased 
world, and still empty, rotten and hollow talking world, 
where good men decay, states turn round in an endless 
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mutability, and still for the worse, nothing is at a stay, 
nothing abides, but vanity, chaotic vanity. — Brother, adieu ! 
There lies the parent stock which gave us life. 
Which I will see consigned with tears to earth. 
Leave thou the solemn funeral rites to me. 
Grief and a true remorse abide with thee. 

[^Bears in the body, 

ScEN E. — Another part of the Forest 

Marg. (alone). It was an error merely, and no crime. 
An unsuspecting openness in youth, 
That from his lips the fatal secret drew. 
Which should have slept like one of nature's mysteries, 
Unveil'd by any man. — 
Well, he is dead ! 

And what should Margaret do in the forest ? 
O ill-starr'd John ! 

O Woodvil, man enfeoflfed to despair ! 
Take thy farewell of peace. 
O never look again to see good days. 
Or close thy lids in comfortable nights. 
Or ever think a happy thought again. 
If what I have heard be true. — 
Forsaken of the world must Woodvil live. 
If he did tell these men. 

No tongue must speak to him, no tongue of man 
Salute him, when he wakes up in a morning; 
Or bid "good-night" to John. Who seeks to live 
In amity with thee, must for thy sake 
Abide the world's reproach. What then ? 
Shall Margaret join the clamours of the world 
Against her friend? O undiscerning world. 
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That cannot from misfortune separate guilt, 
No, not in thought ! O never, never, John. 
Prepared to share the fortunes of her friend 
For better or for worse thy Margaret comes. 
To pour into thy wounds a healing love. 
And wake the memory of an ancient friendship. 
And pardon me, thou spirit of Sir Walter, 
Who, in compassion to the wretched living. 
Have but few tears to waste upon the dead. 

Scene. — Woodvil HalL 
Sandford and Margaret (as from a journey). 

Sand, The violence of the sudden mischance has so 
wrought in him, who by nature is allied to nothing less than 
a self-debasing humour of dejection, that I have never seen 
anjrthing more changed and spirit-broken. He hath, with 
a peremptory resolution, dismissed the partners of his riots 
and late hours, denied his house and person to their most 
earnest solicitings, and will be seen by none. He keeps 
ever alone, and his grief (which is solitary) does not so 
much seem to possess and govern in him, as it is by him, 
with a wilfulness of most manifest affection, entertained 
and cherished. 

Marg, How bears he up against the common rumour? 

Sand, With a strange indifference, which whosoever dives 
not into the niceness of his sorrow, might mistake for obdur- 
ate and insensate. Yet are the wings of his pride for ever 
dipt; and yet a virtuous predominance of filial grief is so 
ever uppermost, that you may discover his thoughts, less 
troubled with conjecturing what living opinions will say and 
judge of his deeds, than absorbed and buried with the dead, 
whom his indiscretion made so. 
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Marg, I knew a greatness ever to be resident in him, to 
which the admiring eyes of men should look up even in the 
declining and bankrupt state of his pride. Fain would I 
see him, £Eiin talk with him; but that a sense of respect, 
which is violated, when without deliberation we press into 
the society of the unhappy, checks and holds me back. 
How, think you, he would bear my presence ? 

Sand. As of an assured friend, whom in the forgetfulness 
of his fortunes he passed by. See him you must ; but not 
to-night The newness of the sight shall move the bitterest 
compunction and the truest remorse ; but afterwards, trust 
me, dear lady, the happiest effects of a returning peace, and 
a gracious comfort to him, to you, and all of us. 

Marg, I think he would not deny me. He hath ere this 
received farewell letters from his brother, who hath taken a 
resolution to estrange himself, for a time, from country, 
friends, and kindred, and to seek occupation for his sad 
thoughts in travelling in foreign places, where sights remote 
and extern to himself may draw from him kindly and not 
painfril ruminations. 

Sand, I was present at the receipt of the letter. The 
contents seemed to affect him, for a moment, with a more 
lively passion of grief than he has at any time outwardly 
shown. He wept with many tears (which I had not before 
noted in him) and appeared to be touched with a sense as 
of some unkindness ; but the cause of their sad separation 
and divorce quickly recurring, he presently returned to his 
former inwardness of suffering. 

Marg. The reproach of his brother's presence at this hour 
should have been a weight more than could be sustained 
by his already oppressed and sinking spirit Meditating 
upon these intricate and wide-spread sorrows hath brought 
a heaviness upon me, as of sleep. How goes the night ? 
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Sand. An hour past sunset. You shall first refresh your 
limbs (tired with travel) with meats and some cordial wine, 
and then betake your no less wearied mind to repose. 

Marg, A good rest to us all. 

Sajid, Thanks, lady. 



ACT THE FIFTH. 

JOHN WOOD VI L (dressing). 

John. How beautiful (handling his mourning 
And comely do these mourning garments show ! 
Sure Grief hath set his sacred impress here, 
To claim the world's respect ! they note so feelingly 
By outward types the serious man within. 
Alas ! what part or portion can I claim 
In all the decencies of virtuous sorrow, 
Which other mourners use ? 
This black attire, abstraction from society,. 
Good thoughts, and frequent sighs, and seldom smiles, 
A cleaving sadness native to the brow. 
All sweet condolements of like-grievfed friends, 
(That steal away the sense of loss almost) 
Men's pity and good offices 
Which enemies themselves do for us then, 
Putting their hostile disposition off. 
As we put off our high thoughts and proud looks. 

\Pauses and observes the pichires. 
These pictures must be taken down : 
The portraitures of our most ancient family 
For nigh three hundred years 1 How have I listen'd, 
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To hear Sir Walter, with an old man's pride, 

Holding me in his arms a prating boy, 

And pointing to the pictures where they hung. 

Repeat by course their worthy histories, 

(As Hugh de Widville, Walter, first of the name. 

And Anne the handsome, Stephen, and famous 

John : 
Telling me, I must be his famous John) 
But that was in old times, 
Now, no more 

Must I grow proud upon our house's pride. 
I rather, I, by most unheard-of crimes. 
Have backward tainted all their noble blood, 
Rased out the memory of an ancient family. 
And quite reversed the honours of our house — 
Who now shall sit and tell us anecdotes ? 
The secret history of his own times, 
And fashions of the world when he was young : 
How England slept out three and twenty years. 
While Carr and Villiers ruled the baby King : 
The costly fancies of the pedant's reign, 
Balls, feastings, huntings, shows in allegory. 
And Beauties of the court of James the First. 

Margaret enters. 

John, Comes Margaret here to witness my disgrace ? 

lady, I have suffered loss, 

And diminution of my honour's brightness. 
You bring some images of old times, Margaret, 
That should be now forgotten. 

Marg, Old times should never be forgotten, John. 

1 came to talk about them with my friend. 
John, I did refuse you, Margaret, in my pride. 
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Marg, If John rejected Margaret in his pride, 
(As who does not, being splenetic, refuse 
Sometimes old play-fellows) the spleen being gone, 
The offence no longer lives. 

Woodvil, those were happy days 

When we two first began to love. When first, 
Under pretence of visiting my father, 
(Being then a stripling nigh upon my age) 
You came a-wooing to his daughter, John. 
Do you remember. 

With what a coy reserve and seldom speech, 
(Young maidens must be chary of their speech) 

1 kept the honours of my maiden pride ? 
I was your favourite then. 

John, O Margaret, Margaret ! 
These your submissions to my low estate. 
And cleavings to the fates of sunken Woodvil, 
Write bitter things 'gainst my unworthiness : 
Thou perfect pattern of thy slander'd sex. 
Whom miseries of mine could never alienate. 
Nor change of fortune shake ; whom injuries. 
And slights (the worst of injuries) wliich moved 
Thy nature to return scorn with like scorn, 
Then when you left in virtuous pride this house, 
Could not so separate, but now in this 
My day of shame, when all the world forsake me, 
You only visit me, love, and forgive me. 

Marg. Dost yet remember the green arbour, John, 
In the south gardens of my father's house. 
Where we have seen the summer sun go down. 
Exchanging true love's vows without restraint ? 
And that old wood, you call'd your wilderness, 
And vow'd in sport to build a chapel in it. 
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There dwell 

" Like hermit poor, 
In pensive place obscure," 

And tell your Ave Maries by the curls 

(Dropping like golden beads) of Margaret's hair ; 

And make confession seven times a day 

Of every thought that stray'd from love and Margaret, 

And I your saint the penance should appoint — 

Believe me, sir, I will not now be laid 

Aside, like an old fashion. 

John, O lady, poor and abject are my thoughts. 
My pride is cured, my hopes are under clouds, 
I have no part in any good man's love. 
In all earth's pleasures portion have I none, 
I fade and wither in my own esteem. 
This earth holds not alive so poor a thing as I am. 
I was not always thus. ( Weeps,) 

Marg, Thou noble nature. 
Which lion-like didst awe the inferior creatures. 
Now trampled on by beasts of basest quality, 
My dear heart's lord, life's pride, soul-honour'd John ; 
Upon her knees (regard her poor request) 
Your favourite, once belovfed Margaret, kneels. 

John, What wouldst thou, lady, ever-honour'd 
Margaret ? 

Marg. That John would think more nobly of 
himself, 
More worthily of high heaven ; 
And not for one misfortune, child of chance, 
No crime, but unforeseen, and sent to punish 
The less offence with image of the greater. 
Thereby to work the soul's humility. 
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(Which end hath happily not been frustrate quite) 
O not for one offence mistrust heaven's mercy, 
Nor quit thy hope of happy days to come — 
John yet has many happy days to live ; 
To live and make atonement 

yi?/in. Excellent lady, 
Whose suit hath drawn this softness from my eyes, 
Not the world's scorn, nor falling off of friends 
Could ever do. Will you go with me, Margaret ? 

Marg, (rising). Go whither, John ? 

Jb/in, Go in with me, 
And pray for the peace of our unquiet minds ? 

Marg, That I will, John. [Exeunt 

Scene. — An inner Apartment 
John is discovered kneeling, — Margaret standing over him. 

John (rises), I cannot bear 
To see you waste that youth and excellent beauty 
(Tis now the golden time of the day with you) 
In tending such a broken wretch as I am. 

Marg, John will break Margaret's heart, if he 
speak so. 

sir, sir, sir, you are too melancholy, 

And I must call it caprice. I am somewhat bold 
Perhaps in this. But you are now my patient, 
(You know you gave me leave to call you so) 
And I must chide these pestilent humours from you. 

John, They are gone. — 
Mark, love, how cheerfully I speak ! 

1 can smile too, and I almost begin 

To understand what kind of creature hope is. 
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Marg, Now this is better, this mirth becomes you, 
John. 

John. Yet tell me, if I overact my mirth, 
(Being but a novice, I may fall into that error) 
That were a sad indecency, you know. — 

Marg. Nay, never fear. 
I will be mistress of your humours, 
And you shall frown or smile by the book. 
And herein I shall be most peremptory. 
Cry, "This shows well, but that inclines to levity. 
This frown has too much of the Woodvil in it. 
But that fine sunshine has redeemed it quite." 
. John. How sweetly Margaret robs me of myself 1 

Marg, To give you in your stead a better self; 
Such as you were, when these eyes first beheld 
You mounted on your sprightly steed White Margery, 
Sir Rowland, my father's gift. 
And all my maidens gave my heart for lost 
I was a young thing then, being newly come 
Home from my convent education, where 
Seven years I wasted in the bosom of France : 
Returning home true Protestant, you calPd me 
Your little heretic nun. How timid-bashful 
Did John salute his love, being newly seen. 
Sir Rowland termed it a rare modesty, 
And praised it in a youth. 

John, Now Margaret weeps herself. 
{A noise of bells heard,) 

Marg, Hark the bells, John. 

John, Those are the church bells of St. Mary 
Ottery. 

Marg, I know it. 

John, St Mary Ottery, my native village 
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In the sweet shire of Devon. 
Those are the bells. 

Marg, Wilt go church, John ? 

John, I have been there already. 

Marg, How canst say thou hast been there already? 
Tis not yet ten o'clock. The bells are only now ringing 
for morning service, and hast thou been at church already ? 

John. I left my bed betimes, I could not sleep, 
And when I rose, I look'd (as my custom is) 
From my chamber window, where I can see the sun rise ; 
And the first object I discerned 
Was the glistering spire of St. Mary Ottery. 

Marg, Well, John. — 

John. Then I remember'd, 'twas the sabbath day. 
Immediately a wish arose in my mind, 
To go to church and pray with Christian people. 
And then I checked myself, and said to myself, 
"Thou hast been a heathen, John, these two years past," 
(Not having been at church in all that time) 
" And is it fit, that now for the first time 
Thou shouldst offend the eyes of Christian people 
With a murderer's presence in the house of prayer ? 
Thou wouldst but discompose their pious thoughts, 
And do thyself no good : for how couldst thou pray, 
With unwash'd hands, and lips unused to the offices ? " 
And then I at my own presumption smiled ; 
And then I wept that I should smile at all, 
Having such cause of grief ! I wept outright ; 
Tears, like a river, flooded all my face. 
And I began to pray, and found I could pray ; 
And still I yearn'd to say my prayers in the church. 
" Doubtless (said I) one might find comfort in it" 
So stealing down the stairs, like one that fear'd detection, 
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Or was about to act unlawful business 

At that dead time of dawn, 

I flew to the church, and found the doors wide open 

(Whether by negligence I knew not, 

Or some peculiar grace to me vouchsafed. 

For all things felt like mystery). 

Marg. Yes. 

John, So entering in, not without fear, 
I pass'd into the family pew. 
And covering up my eyes for shame, 
And deep perception of unworthiness, 
Upon the little hassock knelt me down, 
Where I so oft had kneel'd, 
A docile infant by Sir Walter's side ; 
And, thinking so, I wept a second flood 
More poignant than the first ; — 
But afterwards was greatly comforted. 
It seem'd, the guilt of blood was passing from me 
Even in the act and agony of tears. 
And all my sins forgiven. 
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MR. H : 

A FARCE IN TWO ACTS. 

As it was performed at Drury Lane Theatre^ 
lotk December 1806. 



" Mr, H , thou wert damned. Bright shone the morning 

on the play-bills that announced thy appearance, and the streets 
were filled with the buzz of persons asking one another if they 

would go to see Mr, H ^ and answering that they would 

certainly ; but before night the gaiety, not of the author, but of 
his friends and the town, was eclipsed, for thou wert damned I 
Hadst thou been anonymous, thou haply mightst have lived. 
But thou didst come to an untimely end for thy tricks, and 

for want of a better name to pass them off ." — Theatrical 

Examiner} 



CHARACTERS. 



Mr. H . 

Belvil . 
Landlord Pry 
Melesinda . 



Mr, Elliston, 
Mr, Bartley, 
Mr, Wewitzer, 
Miss Mellon, 
Mrs, Harlowe, 



Maid to Melesinda 

Gentlemen, Ladies, Waiters, Servants, etc. 

Scene.— ^^M. 

^ This extract from the Theatrical Examiner was prefixed by Lamb 
himself on the original publication of the play. 
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PROLOGUE. 

SPOKEN BY MR. ELLISTON, 

If we have sinn'd in paring down a name, 
All civil, well-bred authors do the same ; 
Survey the columns of our daily writers — 
You'll find that some Initials are great fighters. 
How fierce the shock, how fatal is the jar. 
When Ensign W. meets Lieutenant R. 
With two stout seconds, just of their own gizzard, 
Cross Captain X. and rough old General Izzard ! 
letter to letter spreads the dire alarms, 
Till half the Alphabet is up in arms. 
Nor with less lustre have Initials shone. 
To grace the gentler annals of crim. con. 
Where the dispensers of the public lash 

Soft penance give — ^a letter and a dash 

Where vice reduced in size shrinks to a failing, 
And loses half her grossness by curtailing. 
Faux pas are told in such a modest way, — 

The affair of Colonel B with Mrs. A 

You must forgive them — for what is there, say, 

Which such a pliant Vowel must not grant 

To such a very pressing Consonant ? 

Or who poetic justice dares dispute, 

When, mildly melting at a lover's suit, 

The wife's a Liquid, her good man a Mute ? 

Even in the homelier scenes of honest life. 

The coarse-spun intercourse of man and wife. 

Initials I am told have taken place 

Of Deary, Spouse, and that old-fashion'd race ; 

And Cabbage, ask'd by Brother Snip to tea. 
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Replies, " I'll come — but it don't rest with me — 

I always leaves them things to Mrs. C* 

O should this mincing fashion ever spread 

From names of living heroes to the dead, 

How would Ambition sigh, and hang the head, 

As each loved syllable should melt away — 

Her Alexander turn'd into Great A. — 

A single C. her Caesar to express — 

Her Scipio shrunk into a Roman S. ; — 

And, nick'd and dock'd to these new modes of 

speech. 
Great Hannibal himself a Mr. H. 

ACT I. 

Scene. — A Public Room in an Inn — Landlord^ Waiters^ 

Gentlemen^ etc. 

Enter Mr. H. 

Mr. H, Landlord, has the man brought home my boots ? 

Land. Yes, sir. 

Mr. IT. You have paid him ? 

Land. There is the receipt, sir, only not quite filled up ; 
no name, only blank — "Blank, Dr. to Zekiel Spanish for 
one pair of best hessians." Now, sir, he wishes to know 
what name he shall put in — who he shall say " Dr." 

Mr. H. Why, Mr. H., to be sure. 

Land. So I told him, sir; but Zekiel has some qualms 
about it. He says, he thinks that Mr. H. only would not 
stand good in law. 

Mr. H. Rot his impertinence 1 bid him put in Nebuch- 
adnezzar, and not trouble me with his scruples. 

Land. I shall, sir. \Exit. 
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Enter a Waiter. 

Wait Sir, Squire Level's man is below, with a hare and 
a brace of pheasants for Mr. H. 

Mr. H. Give the man half-a-crown, and bid him return 
my best respects to his master. Presents, it seems, will 
find me out, with any name, or no name. 

Enter 2nd Waiter. 

2nd Wait. Sir, the man that makes up the Directory is 
at the door. 

Mr. H. Give him a shilling ; that is what these fellows 
come for. 

2nd Wait. He has sent up to know by what name your 
Honour will please to be inserted. 

Mr. H. Zounds, fellow 1 I give him a shilling for leaving 
out my name, not for putting it in. This is one of the 
plaguy comforts of going anonymous. \Exit 2nd Waiter, 

Enter ^rd Waiter. 

ird Wait. Two letters for Mr. H. \Exit. 

Mr. H. From ladies (opens thetn). This from Melesinda, 
to remind me of the morning call I promised; the pretty 
creature positively languishes to be made Mrs. H. I 
believe I must indulge her (affectedly). This from her 
cousin, to bespeak me to some party, I suppose (opening 
it) — Oh, "this evening" — "Tea and cards" — (surveying 
himself with complacency). Dear H., thou art certainly a 
pretty fellow. I wonder what makes thee such a favourite 
among the ladies : I wish it may not be owing to the 
concealment of the unfortunate — ^pshaw ! 

Enter ^th Waiter. 

£^h Waiter. Sir, one Mr. Printagain is inquiring for you. 
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Mr, IT, Oh, I remember, the poet : he is publishing by 
subscription. Give him a guinea, and tell him he may put 
me down. 

/^th Wait What name shall I tell him, sir ? 

Mr, H, Zounds ! he is a poet ; let him fancy a name. 

[Exit ^th Waiter. 

Enter ^th Waiter. 

^t/i Wait. Sir, Bartlemy the lame beggar, that you sent 
a private donation to last Monday, has by some accident 
discovered his benefactor, and is at the door waiting to 
return thanks. 

Mr, If. Oh, poor fellow, who could put it into his head ? 
Now I shall be teased by all his tribe, when once this is 
known. Well, tell him I am glad I could be of any service 
to him, and send him away. 

5M Wait. I would have done so, sir ; but the object of 
his call now, he says, is only to know who he is 
obliged to. 

Mr. H. Why, me. 

<^th Wait. Yes, sir. 

Mr. H. Me, me, me — who else, to be sure ? 

<ith Wait. Yes, sir ; but he is anxious to know the name 
of his benefactor. 

Mr. H. Here is a pampered rogue of a beggar, that 
cannot be obliged to a gentleman in the way of his profes- 
sion, but he must know the name, birth, parentage, and 
education of his benefactor. I warrant you, next he will 
require a certificate of one's good behaviour, and a magis- 
trate's licence in one's pocket, lawfully empowering So-and-so 
to give an alms. Anything more ? 

5/^ Wait. Yes, sir : here has been Mr. Patriot, with the 
county petition to sign; and Mr. Failtime, that owes so 
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much money, has sent to remind you of your promise to 
bail him. 

Mr, H, Neither of which I can do while I have no 
name. Here is more of the plaguy comforts of going 
anonymous, that one can neither serve one's friend nor 
one's country. Damn it, a man had better be without a 
nose than without a name ! I will not live long in this 
mutilated, dismembered state; I will to Melesinda this 
instant, and try to forget these vexations. Melesinda ! 
there is music in the name; but then, hang it! there is 
none in mine to answer to it. [Exit 

{^Whik Mr. H. has been speakings two gentlemen have 
been observing him curiously^ 

ist Gent Who the devil is this extraordinary personage ? 

2nd Gent Who ? why, 'tis Mr. H. 

ist Gent Has he no more name ? 

2nd Gent, None that has yet transpired. No more ! why, 
that single letter has been enough to inflame the imagina- 
tions of all the ladies in Bath, tte has been here but a 
fortnight, and is already received into all the first families. 

ist Gent Wonderful ! yet nobody knows who he is, or 
where he comes from ! 

2nd Gent He is vastly rich, gives away money as if he 
had infinity ; dresses well, as you see ; and for address, the 
mothers are all dying for fear the daughters should get 
him; and for the daughters, he may command them as 

absolutely as . Melesinda, the rich heiress, 'tis thought, 

will carry him. 

ist Gent And is it possible that a mere anonymous 

2nd Gent Phoo! that is the charm, Who is he? and 

What is he ? and What is his name ? The man with the 

great nose on his face never excited more of the gaping 
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passion of wonderment in the dames of Strasburg than this 
new-comer with the single letter to his name has lighted up 
among the wives and maids of Bath; his simply having 
lodgings here draws more visitors to the house than an 
election. Come with me to the parade, and I will show you 
more of him. [Exeunt, 

Scene. — In the Street, 
Mr. H. walkings Belvil meeting htm, 

Bel, My old Jamaica schoolfellow, that I have not seen 
for so many years ? it must, it can be no other than Jack 
(going up to him). My dear Ho 

Mr, H, {stopping his mouth). Ho ! the devil — hush ! 

Bel, Why, sure it is 

Mr, H, It is; it is your old friend Jack, that shall be 
nameless. 

Bel, My dear Ho 

Mr, H, {stopping him). Don't name it 

Bel, Name what? 

Mr, H, My cursed unfortunate name. I have reasons to 
conceal it for a time. 

Bel, I understand you — Creditors, Jack ? 

Mr, H, No, I assure you. 

Bel, Snapped up a ward, peradventure, and the whole 
Chancery at your heels ? 

Mr, H, I don't use to travel with such cumbersome 
luggage. 

Bel, You ha'n't taken a purse ? 

Mr, H, To relieve you at once from all disgraceful 
conjectures, you must know 'tis nothing but the sound of 
my name. 

Bel, Ridiculous! 'Tis true yours is none of the most 
romantic, but what can that signify in a man ? 
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Mr. H, You must understand that I am in some credit 
with the ladies. 

BeL With the ladies 1 

Mr. H. And truly I think not without some pretensions. 
My fortune 

BeL Sufficiently splendid, if I may judge from your 
appearance. 

Mr. H. My figure 

Bel. Airy, gay, and imposing. 

Mr. H. My parts 

Bel. Bright 

Mr. H. My conversation 

Bel. Equally remote from flippancy and taciturnity. 

Mr, H. But then my name — damn my name ! 

Bel. Childish! 

Mr, H. Not so. Oh ! Belvil, you are blest with one 
which sighing virgins may repeat without a blush, and for 
it change the paternal. But what virgin of any delicacy 
(and I require some in a wife) would endure to be called 
Mrs. ? 

Bel. Hal hal ha! most absurd! Did not Clementina 
Falconbridge— the romantic Clementina Falconbridge — 
fancy Tommy Potts ? and Rosabella Sweetlips sacrifice her 
mellifluous appellative to Jack Deady ? Matilda, her cousin, 
married a Gubbins, and her sister Amelia a Clutter- 
buck. 

Mr. H. Potts is tolerable, Deady is sufferable, Gubbins 
is bearable, and Clutterbuck is endurable, but Ho 

Bel. Hush! Jack, don't betray yourself. But you are 
really ashamed of the family name ? 

Mr. H. Ay, and of my father that begot me, and my 
father's father, and all their forefathers that have borne it 
since the Conquest. 
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Bel, But how do you know the women are so squeamish ? 

Mr, H, I have tried them. I tell you there is neither 
maid of sixteen nor widow of sixty but would turn up their 
noses at it. I have been refused by nineteen virgins, 
twenty-nine relicts, and two old maids. 

Bel, That was hard indeed, Jack ! 

Mr, H, Parsons have stuck at publishing the banns, 
because they averred it was a heathenish name; parents 
have lingered their consent, because they suspected it was a 
fictitious name ; and rivals have declined my challenges, 
because they pretended it was an ungentlemanly name. 

Bel, Ha! ha! ha! but what course do you mean to 
pursue ? 

Mr. H, To engage the affections of some generous girl, 
who will be content to take me as Mr. H. 

Bel Mr. H. ? 

Mr, H, Yes, that is the name I go by here ; you know 
one likes to be as near the truth as possible. 

Bel, Certainly. But what then? — to get her to con- 
sent 

Mr, H, To accompany me to the altar without a 

name : in short, to suspend her curiosity (that is all) 

till the moment the priest shall pronounce the irrevocable 
charm which makes two names one. 

Bel And that name and then she must be pleased, 

ha! Jack? 

Mr, H, Exactly such a girl it has been my fortune to 

meet with. Heark'ee i^htspers) {musing) yet, hang it ! 

'tis cruel to betray her confidence. 

Bel, But the family name. Jack ? 

Mr, If. As you say, the family name must be per- 
petuated. 

Bel, Though it be but a homely one. 
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Mr. H. True ; but, come, I will show you the house 
where dwells this credulous melting fair. 

Bel. Ha, ha ! my old friend dwindled down to one 
letter. \Exeunt. 

An Apartment in Melesinda's House. 
Melesinda sola^ as if musing. 

Mel. H., H., H. ? Sure it must be something precious 
by its being concealed. It can't be Homer, that is a 
heathen's name; nor Horatio, that is no surname; what 
if it be Hamlet? the Lord Hamlet — pretty, and I his poor 
distracted Ophelia ! No, 'tis none of these ; 'tis Harcourt 
or Hargrave, or some such sounding name, or Howard — 
high-bom Howard — that would do. Maybe it is Harley; 
methinks my H. resembles Harley — ^the feeling Harley. 
But I hear him, and from his own lips I \dll once for ever 
be resolved. 

Enter Mr. H. 

Mr. H. My dear Melesinda ! 

Mel. My dear H., that is all you give me power to swear 
allegiance to, — to be enamoured of inarticulate sounds, and 
call with sighs upon an empty letter. But I will know. 

Mr. If. My dear Melesinda, press me no more for 
the disclosure of that which in the face of day so soon 
must be revealed. Call it whim, humour, caprice in me. 
Suppose I have sworn an oath never, till the ceremony 
of our marriage is over, to disclose my true name. 

MeL Oh ! H., H., H., I cherish here a fire of restless 
curiosity which consumes me. 'Tis appetite, passion ; call 
it whim, caprice in me. Suppose I have sworn I must and 
will know it this very night. 
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Mr. H, Ungenerous Melesinda ! I implore you to give 
me this one proof of your confidence. The holy vow once 
past, your H. shall not have a secret to withhold. 

Mel, My H. has overcome : his Melesinda shall pine 
away and die before she dares express a saucy inclination ; 
but what shall I call you till we are married ? 

Mr, H. Call me? call me anything. Call me Love, 
Love ! Ay, Love, Love will do very well. 

MeL How many syllables is it, Love ? 

Mr, JET, How many ? ud, that is coming to the question 
with a vengeance. One, two, three, four, — what does it 
signify how many syllables ? 

Mel, How many syllables. Love ? 

Mr, H. My Melesinda's mind, I had hoped, was superior 
to this childish curiosity. 

Mel, How many letters are there in it ? 

\Exit Mr. H., followed by Melesinda repeating the 
question. 

Scene. — A room in the Inn, Thvo Waiters disputing, 

ist Wait, Sir Harbottle Hammond, you may depend 
upon it ! 

2nd Wait. Sir Harry Hardcastle, I tell you! 

ist Wait, The Hammonds of Huntingdonshire. 

2nd Wait, The Hardcastles of Hertfordshire. 

ist Wait, The Hammonds. 

2nd Wait, Don't tell me ! does not Hardcastle begin 
with an H ? 

ist Wait, So does Hammond, for that matter. 

2nd Wait, Faith, so it does, if you go to spell it. I 
did not think of that I begin to be of your opinion; 
he is certainly a Hammond. 
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\st Wait Here comes Susan Chambermaid, maybe she 
can telL 

Enter Susan. 

Both, Well, Susan, have you heard anything who this 
strange gentleman is ? 

Su5, Haven't you heard ? it's all come out ; Mrs. Guess- 
well, the parson's widow, has been here about it. I over- 
heard her talking in confidence to Mrs. Setter and Mrs. 
Pointer, and she says they were holding a sort of a eummitty 
about it 

Both. What? What? 

Sus, There can't be a doubt of it, she says, what from 
his figger and the appearance he cuts, and his sumpshous 
way of living, and above all from the remarkable circum- 
stance that his surname should begin with an H., that he 
must be 

Both. Well? Well? 

Sus. Neither more nor less than the Prince 

Both. Prince! 

Sus, The Prince of Hessy-Cassel in disguise. 

Both. Very likely. Very likely. 

Sus. Oh, there can't be a doubt on it Mrs. Guesswell 
says she knows it 

ist Wait Now, if we could be sure that the Prince of 
Hessy What-do-you-call-him was in England on his travels. 

2nd Wait Get a newspaper. Look in the newspapers. 

Sus. Fiddle of the newspapers ! who else can it be ? 

Both. That is very true {gravely). 

Enter Landlord. 

Land. Here — Susan ! James ! Philip ! where are you 
all? The London coach is come in, and there is Mr. 
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Fillaside, the fat passenger, has been bawling for some- 
body to help him off with his boots. ( The Chambermaid 
and Waiters slip out) 

{Solus,) The house is turned upside down since the 
strange gentleman came into it. Nothing but guessing 
and speculating, and speculating and guessing ; waiters 
and chambermaids getting into corners and speculating, 
ostlers and stable-boys speculating in the yard. I believe 
the very horses in the stable are speculating too, for 
there they stand in a musing posture, nothing f©r them 
to eat, and not seeming to care whether they have any- 
thing or no; and, after all, what does it signify? I 

hate such curious odso, I must take this box up 

into his bedroom — he charged me to see to it myself — 

I hate such inquisitive I wonder what is in it? — it 

feels heavy. {Reads) " Leases, title-deeds, wills." Here, 
now, a man might satisfy his curiosity at once. Deeds 
must have names to them, so must leases and wills. But 

I wouldn't — no I wouldn't it is a pretty box too — 

prettily dovetailed. I admire the fashion of it much. 
But I'd cut my fingers off before I'd do such a dirty — 

what have I to do curse the keys, how they rattle ! — 

rattle in one's pockets — the keys and the halfpence {takes 
out a bunch and plays with them). I wonder if any of 
these would fit? One might just try them; but I wouldn't 
lift up the lid if they did. Oh no, what should I be the 
richer for knowing? {All this time he tries the keys one 
by one.) What's his name to me? — a thousand names 
begin with an H. I hate people that are always prying, 
poking and prying into things, — thrusting their finger into 
one place — 2l mighty little hole this — and their keys into 
another. O Lord ! little rusty fits it ! but what is that to 
me ? I wouldn't go to— no, no— but it is odd little rusty 
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should just happen ( While he is turning up the lid 

of the box, Mr. H. enters behind him unperceived.) 

^r, H, What are you about, you dog ? 

Land. O Lord, sir ! pardon ; no thief, as I hope to be 
saved. Little Pry was always honest. 

Mr, H. What else could move you to open that box ? 

Land. Sir, don't kill me, and I will confess the whole 
truth. This box happened to be lying — that is, I happened 
to be carrying this box, and I happened to have my keys 
out, and so — little rusty happened to fit 

Mr. H. So little rusty happened to fit ! — and would not 
a rope fit that rogue's neck? I see the papers have not 
been moved — ^all is safe ; but it was as well to frighten 
him a little (aside). Come, Landlord, as I think you 
honest, and suspect you only intended to gratify a little 
foolish curiosity 

Land That was all, sir, upon my veracity. 

Mr. H. For this time I will pass it over. Your name 
is Pry, I think? 

Land. Yes, sir, Jeremiah Pry, at your service. 

Mr. H. An apt name; you have a prying temper; — I 
mean, some little curiosity — ^a sort of inquisitiveness about 
you. 

Land. A natural thirst after knowledge you may call it, 
sir. When a boy, I was never easy but when I was 
thrusting up the lids of some of my school-fellows' boxes, — 
not to steal anything, upon my honour, sir, — only to see 
what was in them; have had pens stuck in my eyes for 
peeping through key-holes after knowledge; could never 
see a cold pie with the legs dangling out at top but my 
fingers were for lifting up the crust, — ^just to try if it were 
pigeon or partridge, — for no other reason in the world. 
Surely, I think, my passion for nuts was owing to the 
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pleasure of cracking the shell to get at something concealed, 
more than to any delight I took in eating the kernel In 
short, sir, this appetite has grown with my growth. 

Mr, H, You will certainly be hanged some day for 
peeping into some bureau or other, just to see what is in it 

Land. That is my fear, sir. The thumps and kicks I 
have had for peering into parcels, and turning of letters 
inside out, — ^just for curiosity ! The blankets I have been 
made to dance in for searching parish registers for old 
ladies' ages, — ^just for curiosity! Once I was dragged 
through a horse-pond, only for peeping into a closet that 
had glass doors to it, while my Lady Bluegarters was 
undressing, — ^just for curiosity ! 

Mr, H, A very harmless piece of curiosity, truly ! And 
now, Mr. Pry, first have the goodness to leave that box 
with me, and then do me the favour to carry your curiosity 
so far as to inquire if my servants are within. 

Land, I shall, sir. Here 1 David 1 Jonathan ! — I think I 
hear them coming, — shall make bold to leave you, sir. 

[Exif. 

Mr, H, Another tolerable specimen of the comforts of 
going anonymous ! 

Enter two Footmen, 

1st Foot You speak first. 

2nd Foot, No, you had better speak. 

ist Foot, You promised to begin. 

Mr, H, They have something to say to me. The rascals 
want their wages raised, I suppose ; there is always a &vour 
to be asked when they come smiling. Well, poor rogues, 
service" is but a hard bargain at the best. I think I must 
not be close with them. Well, David — well, Jonathan. 

\st Foot, We have served your Honour faithfully 
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2nd Foot Hope your Honour won't take offence 

Mr, H, The old story, I suppose — wages ? 

1st Foot That's not it, your Honour. 

2nd Foot You speak. 

1st Foot But if your Honour would just be pleased 

to 

2nd Foot. Only be pleased to- 



Mr. H, Be quick with what you have to say, for I am in 
haste. 

1st Foot Just to 

2nd Foot, Let us know who it is 



1st Foot, Who it is we have the honour to serve. 

Mr, H, Why, me, me, me ! you serve me ! 

2nd Foot Yes, sir ; but we do not know who you are. 

Mr, H, Childish curiosity! do not you serve a rich 
master, a gay master, an indulgent master ? 

1st Foot, Ah, sir ! the figure you make is to us, your 
poor servants, the principal mortification. 

2nd Foot, When we get over a pot at the public-house, 
or in a gentleman's kitchen, or elsewhere — as poor servants 
must have their pleasures — when the question goes round, 
who is your master ? and who do you serve ? and one says, 
I serve Lord So-and-so, and another, I am Squire Such-a- 
one's footman 

1st Foot, We have nothing to say for it, but that we 
serve Mr. H. 

2nd Foot, Or Squire H. 

Mr. H, Really you are a couple of pretty modest, 
reasonable personages ; but I hope you will take it as no 
offence, gentlemen, if, upon a dispassionate review of all 
that you have said, I think fit not to tell you any more of 
my name than I have chosen, for especial purposes, to 
communicate to the rest of the world. 
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ist Foot Why then, sir, you may suit yourself. 

2nd Foot We tell you plainly, we cannot stay. 

I St Foot We don't choose to serve Mr. H. 

2nd Foot Nor any Mr. or Squire in the alphabet 

ist Foot That lives in Chris-cross Row. 

Mr, H. Go, for a couple of ungrateful, inquisitive, 
senseless rascals ! Go hang, starve, or drown 1 Rogues, to 
speak thus irreverently of the alphabet ! I shall live to see 
you glad to serve old Q — to curl the wig of great S — adjust 
the dot of little i — stand behind the chair of X, Y, Z — wear 
the livery of Et-csetera — and ride behind the sulky of 
And-by-it-self-and ! \Exit in a rage. 



ACT II. 



Scene. — A handsome Apartment well lighted^ Tea^ Cards^ 
etc, — A large Party of Ladies and Gentlemen^ among 
them Melesinda. 

ist Lady, I wonder when the charming man will be 
here ! 

2nd Lady, He is a delightful creature ! Such a polish 

3^// Lady, Such an air in all that he does or sa3rs 

\th Lady, Yet gifted with a strong understanding-^ 



5/^ Lady, But has your ladyship the remotest idea of 
what his true name is ? 

1st Lady, They say his very servants do not know it 
His French valet, that has lived with him these two 
years 

2nd Lady. There, madam, I must beg leave to set you 
right : my coachman 
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1st Lady, I have it from the very best authority, my 
footman 

2nd Lady. Then, madam, you have set your servants 
on 

1st Lady, No, madam, I would scorn any such little 
mean ways of coming at a secret. For my part, I don't 
think any secret of that consequence. 

2nd Lady. That's just like me ; I make a rule of troubling 
my head with nobody's business but my own. 

Mel, But then she takes care to make everybody's 

business her own, and so to justify herself that way 

{aside). 

1st Lady. My dear Melesinda, you look thoughtful 

Mel Nothing. 

2nd Lady. Give it a name. 

Mel. Perhaps it is nameless. 

1st Lady. As the object Come, never blush nor 

deny it, child. Bless me! what great ugly thing is that, 
that dangles at your bosom ? 

Mel This ? it is a cross : how do you like it ? 

2nd Lady. A cross \ Well, to me it looks for all the 
world like a great staring H. ! {Here a general laugh.) 

Mel Malicious creatures ! Believe me, it is a cross, and 
nothing but a cross. 

1st Lady. A cross, I believe, you would willingly hang at. 

MeL Intolerable spite 1 [Mr. H. is announced. 

Enter Mr. H. 

1st Lady. Oh, Mr. H., we are so glad 

2nd Lady. We have been so dull 

yd Lady. So perfectly lifeless ! You owe it to us to be 
more than commonly entertaining. 

Mr. H. Ladies, this is so obliging 

5 
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/^th Lady, Oh, Mr. H., those ranunculas you said were 
dying, pretty things ! they have got up -. 

$th Lady, I have worked that sprig you commended. I 
want you to come 

Mr, IT. Ladies 

6th Lady, I have sent for that piece of music from 
London. 

Mr, IT. The Mozart — {seeing Melesinda) — Melesinda 1 

Several Ladies at once. Nay, positively, Melesinda, you 
shan't engross him all to yourself. 

( While the Ladies are pressing about Mr. H. the 
Gentlemen show signs of displeasure,) 

jst Gent, We shan't be able to edge in a word, now this 
coxcomb is come. 

2nd Gent, Damn him ! I will affront him. 

ist Gent, Sir, with your leave, I have a word to say to 
one of these ladies. 

2nd Gent, If we could be heard 

(The Ladies pay no attention but to Mr. H.) 

Mr, H, You see, gentlemen, how the matter stands. 
{Hums an air,) I am not my own master: positively, I 

exist and breathe but to be agreeable to these Did 

you speak ? 

ist Gent, And affects absence of mind, puppy 1 
Mr, If, Who spoke of absence of mind? — did you, 
madam ? How do you do, Lady Wearwell — how do ? I 
did not see your ladyship before. What was I about to 
say ? — oh ! — absence of mind I am the most unhappy 
dog in that way — sometimes spurt out the strangest things 
— the most mal-k-propos — ^without meaning to give the 
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least offence, upon my honour — sheer absence of mind — 
things I would have given the world not to have said. 

ist Gent Do you hear the coxcomb ? 

\st Lady, Great wits, they say 



2nd Lady, Your fine geniuses are most given- 



yd Lady. Men of bright parts are commonly too viva- 
cious 

Mr, H, But you shall hear. I was to dine the other day 
at a great Nabob's, that must be nameless, who, between 
ourselves, is strongly suspected of — being very rich, that's 
all. John, my valet, who knows my foible, cautioned me, 
while he was dressing me — as he usually does where he 
thinks there's a danger of my committing a lapsus — to take 
care in my conversation how I made any allusion, direct 
or indirect, to presents — you understand me? I set out 
double-charged with my fellow's consideration and my own, 
and, to do myself justice, behaved with tolerable circum- 
spection for the first half-hour or so — ^till at last a gentleman 
in company, who was indulging a free vein of raillery at the 
expense of the ladies, stumbled upon that expression of the 
poet which calls them " fair defects." 

\st Lady, It is Pope, I believe, who says it. 

Mr, H, No, madam, Milton. Where was I ? Oh, " fair 
defects." This gave occasion to a critic in company to 
deliver his opinion on the phrase — that led to an enumera- 
tion of all the various words which might have been used 
instead of " defect," as want, absence, poverty, deficiency, 
lack. This moment I, who had not been attending to the 
progress of the argument (as the denouement will show), 
starting suddenly up out of one of my reveries, by some 
unfortunate connection of ideas, which the last fatal word 
had excited, the devil put it into my head to turn round to 
the Nabob, who was sitting next me, and m a \et>j xfta:^8j^^ 
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manner (as it seemed to the company) to put the question 
to him, " Pray, sir, what may be the exact value of a lac of 
rupees ? " You may guess the confusion which followed. 

\5t Lady. What a distressing circumstance 1 

2nd Lady. To a delicate mind 

^rd Lady. How embarrassing 

\ih Lady. I declare I quite pity you. 

ist Gent. Puppy ! 

Mr. IT. A Baronet at the table, seeing my dilemma, 
jogged my elbow ; and a good-natured Duchess, who does 
everything with a grace peculiar to herself, trod on my toes 
at that instant: this brought me to myself, and — covered 
with blushes, and pitied by all the ladies — I withdrew. 

ix/ Lady, How charmingly he tells a story ! 

2nd Lady. But how distressing ! 

Mr. H. Lord Squandercounsel, who is my particular 
friend, was pleased to rally me in his inimitable way upon 
it next day. I shall never forget a sensible thing he said 
on the occasion — speaking of absence of mind, my foible 
— says he, my dear Hogs 

Several Ladies, Hogs — ^what ? — ^ha ! 

Mr. H. My dear Hogsflesh — my name — {here an uni- 
versal scream) — Oh, my cursed, unfortunate tongue ! — H., 
I mean — ^Where was I ? 

ist Lady, Filthy ! — ^abominable ! 

2nd Lady. Unutterable! 

^rd Lady. Hogs foh! 

/^thLady. Disgusting! 

^th Lady, Vile! 

6th Lady. Shocking I 

ist Lady. Odious! 

2nd Lady, Hogs ^pah! 

^rd Lady. A smelling bottle — ^look to Miss Melesinda. 
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Poor thing ! it is no wonder. You had better keep off 
from her, Mr. Hogsflesh, and not be pressing about her in 
her circumstances. 

\st Gent Good time of day to you, Mr. Hogsflesh ! 

2nd Gent The compliments of the season to you, Mr. 
Hogsflesh 1 

Mr, H, This is too much — flesh and blood cannot 
endure it. 

1st Gent What flesh ?—hogVflesh ? 

2nd Gent How he sets up his bristles ! 

Mr. IT. Bristles 1 

1st Gent He looks as fierce as a hog in armour. 

Mr. H. A hog ! Madam ! (Jiere he severally accosts 

the LadieSy who by turns repel him). 

1st Lady. Extremely obliged to you for your attentions j 
but don't want a partner. 

2nd Lady. Greatly flattered by your preference; but 
believe I shall remain single. 

^rd Lady. Shall always acknowledge your politeness ; 
but have no thoughts of altering my condition. 

^th Lady. Always be happy to respect you as a friend ; 
but you must not look for anything further. 

$th Lady. No doubt of your ability to make any woman 
happy ; but have no thoughts of changing my name. 

6th Lady. Must tell you, sir, that if, by your insinuations, 
you think to prevail with me, you have got the wrong sow 
by the ear. Does he think any lady would go to pig 
with him ? 

Old Lady. Must beg you to be less particular in your 
addresses to me. Does he take me for a Jew, to long after 
forbidden meats? 

Mr. H. I shall go mad ! — to be refused by old Mother 
Damnable — she thaf s so old, nobody knows whether she 
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was ever married or no, but passes for a maid by courtesy ; 
her juvenile exploits being beyond the £uthest stretch of 
tradition !— old Mother Damnable 1 

[Exeunt a//, either pitying or seeming to avoid him. 

Scene. — The Street, Belvil and another Gentleman, 

Bel, Poor Jack ! I am really sorry for him. The account 
which you give me of his mortifying change of reception at 
the assembly would be highly diverting if it gave me less 
pain to hear it. With all his amusing absurdities, and 
amongst them — not the least — z. predominant desire to be 
thought well of by the fair sex, he has an abundant share of 
good-nature, and is a man of honour. Notwithstanding all 
that has happened, Melesinda may do worse than take him 
yet. But did the women resent it so deeply as you say ? 

Gent, Oh, intolerably ! They fled him as fearfully, when 
'twas once blown, as a man would be avoided who was 
suddenly discovered to have marks of the plague, and as 
fast, — when before they had been ready to devour the 
foolishest thing he could say. 

Bel, Ha! ha! so frail is the tenure by which these 
women's favourites commonly hold their envied pre- 
eminence! Well, I must go find him out and comfort 
him. I suppose I shall find him at the inn. 

Gent, Either there or at Melesinda's. Adieu ! \Exeunt. 

ScENK — Mr. H 's Apartment, 

Mr, H, {solus). Was ever anything so mortifying? to be 
refused by old Mother Damnable! — with such parts and 
address, and the little squeamish devils to dislike me for a 
name — a sound ! — Oh, my cursed name ! that it was some- 
thing I could be revenged on ! if it were alive, that I might 
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tread upon it, or crush it, or pummel it, or kick it, or spit 
it out — ^for it sticks in my throat and will choke me. 

My plaguy ancestors 1 if they had left me but a Van or a 
Mac, or an Irish O', it had been something to qualify it. — 
Mynheer Van Hogsflesh, — or Sawney MacHogsflesh,— or 

Sir Phelim O'Hogsflesh, — ^but downright blunt If it had 

been any other name in the world, I could have borne it. 
If it had been the name of a beast, as Bull, Fox, Kid, Lamb, 
Wolf, Lion; or of a bird, as Sparrow, Hawk, Buzzard, Daw, 
Finch, Nightingale ; or of a fish, as Sprat, Herring, Salmon; 
or the name of a thing, as Ginger, Hay, Wood ; or of a 
colour, as Black, Gray, White, Green; or of a sound, as 
Bray; or the name of a month, as March, May; or of a place, 
as Barnet, Baldock, Hitchin ; or the name of a coin, as 
Farthing, Penny, Twopenny ; or of a profession, as Butcher, 
Baker, Carpenter, Piper, Fisher, Fletcher, Fowler, Glover ; 
or a Jew's name, as Solomons, Isaacs, Jacobs; or a per- 
sonal name, as Foot, Leg, Crookshanks, Heaviside, Side- 
bottom, Longbottom, Ramsbottom, Winterbottom ; or a 
long name, as Blanchenhagen, or Blanchenhausen ; or a 
short name, as Crib, Crisp, Crips, Tag, Trot, Tub, Phips, 
Padge, Papps, or Prig, or Wig, or Pip, or Trip ; Trip had 
been something, but Ho . 

( Walks about in great agitation^ — recovering his calm- 
ness a little^ sits down,) 

Farewell the most distant thoughts of marriage — ^the 
finger-circling ring, the purity-figuring glove, the envy- 
pining bridesmaids, the wishing parson, and the simpering 
clerk! Farewell the ambiguous blush-raising joke, the 
titter-provoking pun, the morning-stirring drum! — No 
son of mine shall exist to bear my ill-fated name! No 
nurse come chuckling to tell me it is a boy ! No midwife, 
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leering at me from under the lids of professional gravity 1 
I dreamed of caudle {sings in a melanchofy tone) — ^Lullaby, 
Lullaby, — hush-a-by-baby ! — how like its papa it is ! — 
{makes motions as if he was nursing). And then, when 
grown up, " Is this your son, sir?" "Yes, sir, a poor copy 
of me, — z sad young dog 1 — just what his father was at his 
age. I have four more at home." Oh ! oh 1 oh I 

Enter Landlord. 

Mr, IT. Landlord, I must pack up to-night ; you will see 
all my things got ready. 

Land, Hope your Honour does not intend to quit the 
" Blue Boar," — sorry anything has happened. 

Mr. H, He has heard it all. 

Land, Your Honour has had some mortification, to be 
sure, as a man may say ; you have brought your pigs to a 
fine market. 

Mr, H, Pigs ! 

Land, What then ? take old Pry's advice, and never mind 
it Don't scorch your crackling for 'em, sir. 

Mr, H, Scorch my crackling ! — a queer phrase ; but I 
suppose he don't mean to affront me. 

Land, What is done can't be undone ; you can't make a 
silken purse out of a sow's ear. 

Mr, H, As you say, landlord, thinking of a thing does 
but augment it 

Land, Does but hogment it, indeed, sir. 

Mr IT, Hogment it ! — damn it ! I said augment it 

Land, Lord, sir, 'tis not everybody has such gift of fine 
phrases as your Honour, that can lard his discourse. 

Mr, H, Lard 1 

Land, Suppose they do smoke you 

J/r. ^. Smoke me? 
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Land, One of my phrases; never mind my words, sir, 
my meaning is good. We all mean the same thing, only 
you express yourself one way, and I another, that's all. 
The meaning's the same ; it is all pork. 

Mr, H, That's another of your phrases. I presume. {Bell 
rings^ and the landlord called for,) 

Land, Anon, anon. 

Mr, H. Oh, I wish I were anonymous. 

\Exeunt several ways. 

Scene. — Melesinda's Apartment 
Melesinda and Maid. 

Maid, Lord, madam ! before I'd take on as you do about 
a foolish — ^what signifies a name ? Hogs — Hogs — ^what is 
it ? — ^is just as good as any other, for what I see. 

Mel, Ignorant creature ! yet she is perhaps blest in the 
absence of those ideas which, while they add a zest to the 
few pleasures which fall to the lot of superior natures to 
enjoy, doubly edge the 

Maid, Superior natures ! — a fig ! If he's hog by name, 
he's not hog by nature — that don't follow ; his name don't 
make him anything, does it? He don't grunt the more for 
it, nor squeak, that ever I hear ; he likes his victuals out of 
a plate, as other Christians do ; you never see him go to 
the trough 



Mel, Unfeeling wretch ! yet possibly her intentions- 



Maid, For instance, madam, my name is Finch — Betty 
Finch. I don't whistle the more for that, nor long after 
canary-seed while I can get good wholesome mutton — ^no, 
nor you can't catch me by throwing salt on my tail. If 
you come to that, hadn't I a young man used to come after 
me — they said courted me — ^his name 'wa's \aoxv— ^x-mvos. 
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Lion, a tailor ; but though he was fond enough of m^ for 
all that he never offered to eat me. 

Mel. How fortunate that the discovery has been made 
before it was too late ! Had I listened to his deceits, and, 
as the perfidious man had almost persuaded me, precipitated 
myself into an inextricable engagement before 

Maid, No great harm if you had. You'd only have 
bought a pig in a poke — and what then? Oh, here he 
comes creeping 

Enter Mr. H., abject 



Go to her, Mr. Hogs — Hogs — Hogsbristles — ^what's your 
name ? Dont be afraid, man— don't give it up— she's not 
crying — only summat has made her eyes red — she has got a 
sty in her eye, I believe — (going), 

Mel. You are not going, Betty ? 

Maid, Oh, madam, never mind me — I shall be back in 
the twinkling of a pig's whisker, as they say. [Exit 

Mr. If. Melesinda, you behold before you a wretch who 
would have betrayed your confidence, but it was love that 
prompted him; who would have tricked you by an 
unworthy concealment into a participation of that disgrace 
which a superficial world has agreed to attach to a name — 
but with it you would have shared a fortune not contemp- 
tible, and a heart — but 'tis over now. That name he is 
content to bear alone — to go where the persecuted syllables 
shall be no more heard, or excite no meaning — some spot 
where his native tongue has never penetrated, nor any of 
his countrymen have landed, to plant their unfeeling satire, 
their brutal wit, and national ill manners — where no 

Englishman (Ifere Melesinda, wAo has been pouting 

during this speech^ fetches a deep sigh.) Some yet undis- 
covered Otaheite, where witless, unapprehensive savages 
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shall innocently pronounce the ill-fated sounds, and think 
them not inharmonious. 

MeL Oh! 

Mr, H, Who knows but among the female natives might 
be found 

Mel Sir! (raising her head), 

Mr, H, One who would be more kind than — some 
Oberea — Queen Oberea. 

Mel Oh! 

Mr, H, Or what if I were to seek for proofs of reciprocal 
esteem among unprejudiced African maids in Monomotopa? 

Enter Servant. 
Serv. Mr. Belvil. \Exit 

Enter Belvil. 

Mr, H, In Monomotopa (musing), 

Bel Heyday, Jack! what means this mortified face? 
nothing has happened, I hope, between this lady and you ? 
I beg pardon, madam, but understanding my friend was 
with you, I took the liberty of seeking him here. Some 
little difference possibly which a third person can adjust — 
not a word — will you, madam, as this gentleman's friend, 
suffer me to be the arbitrator — strange! — hark'ee, Jack, 
nothing has come out, has there? — ^you understand me. 
Oh, I guess how it is — somebody has got at your secret. 
You haven't blabbed it yourself, have you ? — ha ! ha ! ha ! 
I could find in my heart — ^Jack, what would you give me if 
I should relieve you 

Mr. H, No power of man can relieve me {sighs\ but it 
must lie at the root — gnawing at the root — ^here it will Me. 

Bel No power of man? — not a common man, I grant 
you ; for instance, a subject — it's out of the power of any 
subject 
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Mr. If, Gnawing at the root — there it will lie. 

Bel. Such a thing has been known as a name to be 
changed ; but not by a subject — {shows a Gazette). 

Mr. If. Gnawing at the root {suddenly snatches the paper 
out of Belvil's hand) ; ha ! pish I nonsense ! give it me — 
what ! (reads) promotions, bankrupts — a great many bank- 
rupts this week — there it will lie {lays it down, takes it 
up again, and reads) — "The King has been graciously 
pleased" — ^gnawing at the root — "graciously pleased to 
grant unto John Hogsflesh" — the devil — "Hogsflesh, Esq., 
of Sty Hall, in the county of Hants, his royal license and 
authority" — O Lord ! O Lord ! — " that he and his issue" — 
me and my issue — "may take and use the surname and 
arms of Bacon " — Bacon, the surname and arms of Bacon I 
— " in pursuance of an injunction contained in the last will 
and testament of Nicholas Bacon, Esq., his late uncle, as 
well as out of grateful respect to his memory : " — ^grateful 
respect, poor old soul ! — there's more — " and that such arms 
may be first duly exemplified " — they shall, I will take care 
of that — " according to the laws of arms, and recorded in 
the Heralds' Office." 

Bel. Come, madam, give me leave to put my own inter- 
pretation upon your silence, and to plead for my friend, 
that now that only obstacle which seemed to stand in the 
way of your union is removed, you will suffer me to com- 
plete the happiness which my news seems to have brought 
him, by introducing him with a new claim to your favour, 
by the name of Mr. Bacon. {Takes their hands and joins 
them, which Melesinda seems to give consent to with a 
smile.) 

Mr. If, Generous Melesinda! — my dear friend — "he 
and his issue," — me and my issue — O Lord I 

Bel. I wish you joy, Jack, with all my heart 1 
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Mr. H. Bacon, Bacon, Bacon — ^how odd it sounds ! I 
could never be tired of hearing it. There was Lord 
Chancellor Bacoa Methinks I have some of the Verulam 
blood in me already — methinks I could look through 
Nature — there was Friar Bacon, a conjurer — I feel as if I 
could conjure to 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Two young ladies and an old lady are at the door, 
inquiring if you see company, madam. 

Mr. H, " Surname and arms " 

Mel. Show them up. — My dear Mr. Bacon, moderate 
your joy 1 

Enter three Ladies^ being part of those who were at the 

assembly. 

ist Lady. My dear Melesinda, how do you do ? 

Tfnd Lady. How do you do? We have been so 
concerned for you 

Old Lady. We have been so concerned — {seeing him) — 
Mr. Hogsflesh 

Mr. H. There's no such person — nor there never was — 
nor 'tis not fit there should be — " surname and arms " 

Bel. It is true what my friend would express ; we have 
been all in a mistake, ladies. Very true, the name of this 
gentleman was what you call it, but it is so no longer. 
The succession to the long-contested Bacon estate is at 
length decided, and with it my friend succeeds to the name 
of his deceased relative. 

Mr. H. " His Majesty has been graciously pleased " 

\st Lady. I am sure we all join in hearty congratulation 
—{sighs). 
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2nd Lady, And wish you joy with all our hearts — 
ijieighhof). 

Old Lady. And hope you will enjoy the name and estate 
many years — {cries\, 
Bel. Ha ! ha I ha ! mortify them a little, Jack. 

\st Lady. Hope you intend to stay 

2nd Lady. With us some time 

Old Lady. In these parts. 

Mr. H. Ladies, for your congratulations I thank you; 
for the favours you have lavished on me, and in particular 
for this lady's (turning to the old Lady) good opinion, I rest 
your debtor. As to any future favours — (accosts them 
severally in the order in which he was refused by them at the 
assembly) — Madam, shall always acknowledge your polite- 
ness ; but at present, you see, I am engaged with a partner. 
Always be happy to respect you as a friend, but you must 
not look for anything further. Must beg of you to be less 
particular in your addresses to me. Ladies all, with this 
piece of advice, of Bath and you, — 

Your ever grateful servant takes his leave. 
Lay your plans surer when you plot to grieve ; 
See, while you kindly mean to mortify 
Another, the wild arrow do not fly. 
And gall yourself. For once you've been mistaken ; 
Your shafts have miss'd their aim — Hogsflesh has 
saved his Bacon ! 
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THE WIFE'S TRIAL ;^ 

OR, THE INTRUDING WIDOW. 

A Dramatic Poem, founded on Mr, Crabb^s Tale of 

''The Confidant:' 



CHARACTERS. 

Mr. Selby, a Wiltshire Gentleman, 
Katherine, Wife to Selby. 
Lucy, Sister to Selby, 
Mrs. Frampton, a Widow, 
Servants. 

Scene. — At Mr. Selby's House, or in the Grounds adjacent. 

Scene. — A Library, Mr. Selby, Katherine. 

Selby. Do not too far mistake me, gentlest wife ; 
I meant to chide your virtues, not yourself, 
And those too with allowance. I have not 
Been blest by thy fair side with five white years 
Of smooth and even wedlock, now to touch 
With any strain of harshness on a string 
Hath yielded me such music. 'Twas the quality 
Of a too grateful nature in my Katherine, 

^ Biackwoocts Magazine, December 1828. Included afterwards in 
Lamb's Album Verses (Moxon, 1830). 
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That to the lame performance of some vows, 
And common courtesies of man to wife, 
Attributing too much, hath sometimes seem'd 
To esteem as favours, what in that hlest union 
Are but reciprocal and trivial dues. 
As fairly yours as mine : 'twas this I thought 
Gently to reprehend. 

Kath. In friendship's barter 
The riches we exchange should hold some level. 
And corresponding worth. Jewels for toys 
Demand some thanks thrown in. You took me, sir, 
To that blest haven of ray peace, your bosom. 
An orphan founder'd in the world's black storm. 
Poor, you have made me rich ; from lonely maiden. 
Your cherish'd and your full-accompanied wife. 

Selby, But to divert the subject : Kate, too fond 
I would not wrest your meanings ; else that word 
Accompanied, and full-accompanied too, 
Might raise a doubt in some men, that their wives 
Haply did think their company too long ; 
And over-company, we know by proof. 
Is worse than no attendance. 

Kath, I must guess. 
You speak this of the Widow 

Selby, 'Twas a bolt 
At random shot ; but if it hit, believe me, 
I am most sorry to have wounded you 
Through a friend's side. I know not how we have 

swerved 
From our first talk. I was to caution y6u 
Against this fault of a too grateful nature : 
Which, for some girlish obligations past, 
In that relenting season of tVve hearty 
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When slightest favours pass for benefits 
Of endless binding, would entail upon you 
An iron slavery of obsequious duty 
To the proud will of an imperious woman. 

Kath, The favours are not slight to her I owe. 

Selby. Slight or not slight, the tribute she exacts 

Cancels all dues {A voice within,') 

Even now I hear her call you 
In such a tone as lordliest mistresses 
Expect a slave's attendance. Prithee, Kate, 
Let her expect a brace of minutes or so. 
Say, you are busy. Use her by degrees 
To some less hard exactions. 

Kath. I conjure you. 
Detain me not. I will return 

Selby, Sweet wife, 
Use thy own pleasure — \Exit Katherine. 

but it troubles me. 
A visit of three days, as was pretended, 
Spun to ten tedious weeks, and no hint given 
When she will go ! I would this buxom Widow 
Were a thought handsomer ! I'd fairly try 
My Katherine's constancy ; make desperate love 
In seeming earnest ; and raise up such broils. 
That she, not I, should be the first to warn 
The insidious guest depart 

Re-enter Katherine. 

So soon returned ! 
What was our Widow's will ? 

Kath, A trifle, sir. 

Selby, Some toilet service — to adjust her head^ 
Or help to stick a pin in the right pVace 
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Katfu Indeed 'twas none of these. 

Selby. Or new vamp up 
The tarnish'd cloak she came in. I have seen her 
Demand such service from thee, as her maid, 
Twice told to do it, would blush angry-red. 
And pack her few clothes up. Poor fool 1 fond slave I 
And yet my dearest Kate ! — This day at least 
(It is our wedding day) we spend in freedom. 
And will forget our Widow. — Philip, our coach — 
Why weeps my wife ? You know, I promised you 
An airing o'er the pleasant Hampshire downs 
To the blest cottage on the green hill-side 
Where first I told my love. I wonder much 
If the crimson parlour hath exchanged its hue 
For colours not so welcome. Faded though 
It be. 

It will not show less lovely than the tinge » 
Of this faint red, contending with the pale, 
Where once the fuU-flush'd health gave to this cheek 
An apt resemblance to the fruit's warm side 
That bears my ICatherine's name. — 

Our carriage, Philip. 

Enter a Servant, 

Now, Robin, what make you here ?' ' - * ' 

Serv, May it please you. 
The coachman has driven out with Mistress Frampton. 

Selby, He had no orders 

Serv, None, sir, that I know of, 
But from the lady, who expects some letters 
At the next post town. 

Selby. Go, Robin. \Exit Servant. 

How is this? 
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Kath I came to tell you so, but fear'd your anger 



Selby, It was ill done, though, of this Mistress 
Frampton — 
This forward Widow. But a ride's poor loss 
Imports not much. In to your chamber, love. 
Where you with music may beguile the hour, 
While I am tossing over dusty tomes, 
Till our most reasonable friend returns. 

Kath, I am all obedience. \Exit Katherine. 

Selby. Too obedient, Kate, 
And to too many masters. I can hardly. 
On such a day as this, refrain to speak 
My sense of this injurious friend — this pest — 
This household evil — this close-clinging fiend — 
In rough terms to my wife. 'Death, my own servants 
Controlled above me ! orders countermanded ! 
What next ? 

\Servant enters and announces the Sister, 

Enter Lucy. 

Sister I I know you are come to welcome 
This day's return. 'Twas well done. 

Lucy. You seem ruffled. 
In years gone by this day was used to be 
The smoothest of the year. Your honey turn'd 
So soon to gall? 

Selby. Gall'd am I, and with cause, 
And rid to death, yet cannot get a riddance, 
Nay, scarce a ride, by this proud Widow's leave. 

Lucy, Something you wrote me of a Mistress Frampton. 

Selhy, She came at first a meek admitted guest, 
Pretending a short stay; her whole deportment 
Seem'd as of one obliged. A slender trunk, 
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The wardrobe of her scant and ancient clothing, 

Bespoke no more. But in few days her dress, 

Her looks, were proudly changed. And now she flaunts it 

In jewels stolen or borroVd from my wife; 

Who owes her some strange service, of what nature 

I must be kept in ignorance. Katherine's meek 

And gentle spirit cowers beneath her eye, 

As spell-bound by some witch. 

Lucy, Some mystery hangs on it 
How bears she in her carriage towards yourself? 

Selby. As one who fears, and yet not greatly cares 
For my displeasure. Sometimes I have thought 
A secret glance would tell me she could love. 
If I but gave encouragement Before me 
She keeps some moderation ; but is never 
Closeted with my wife, but in the end 
I find my Katherine in briny tears. 
From the small chamber where she first was lodged. 
The gradual fiend, by specious wriggling arts, 
Has now ensconced herself in the best part 
Of this large mansion ; calls the left wing her own ; 
Commands my servants, equipage. — I hear 
Her hated tread. What makes she back so soon ? 

Enter Mrs. Frampton. 

Mrs. F. O, I am jolter'd, bruised, and shook to death 
With your vile Wiltshire roads. The villain Philip 
Chose, on my conscience, the perversest tracks 
And stoniest hard lanes in all the county. 
Till I was fain get out, and so walk back. 
My errand unperformed at Andover. 

Lucy. And I shall love the knave for't ever after (aside). 

Mrs. jF, a friend with you I 



Y (aside). 
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Selby, My eldest sister Lucy, 
Come to congratulate this returning mom. — 
Sister, my wife's friend, Mistress Frampton. 

Mrs. F. Pray, 
Be seated. For your brother's sake, you are welcome. 
I had thought this day to have spent in homely fashion 
With the good couple, to whose hospitality 
I stand so far indebted. But your coming 
Makes it a feast. 

Lucy. She does the honours naturally 

SeU?y. As if she were the mistress of the house- 

Mrs. F. I love to be at-home with loving friends 
To stand on ceremony with obligations 
Is to restrain the obliger. That old coach, though. 
Of yours jumbles one strangely. 

Selby. I shall order 
An equipage soon, more easy to you, madam 

Lucy. To* drive her and her pride to Lucifer, 
I hope he means {aside). 

Mrs. F. I must go trim myself; this humbled garb 
Would shame a wedding feast. I have your leave 
For a short absence ? — ^and your Katherine 

Selby. You'll find her in her closet 

Mrs. F. Fare you well, then. \Exit. 

Selby. How like you her assurance ? 

Lucy. Even so well, 
That if this Widow were my guest, not yours, 
She should have coach enough, and scope to ride. 
My merry groom should in a trice convey her 
To Sarum Plain, and set her down at Stonehenge, 
To pick her path through those antiques at leisure ; 
She should take sample of our Wiltslure flints. 
O, be not lightly jealous ! nor surmise 
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That to a wanton bold-faced thing like this 

Your modest shrinking Katherine could impart 

Secrets of any worth, especially 

Secrets that touched your peace. If there be aught, 

My life upon't, 'tis but some girlish story 

Of a first love ; which even the boldest wife 

Might modestly deny to a husband's ear, 

Much more your timid and too sensitive Katherine. 

Selby. I think it is no more ; and will dismiss 
My further fears, if ever I have had such. 

Lucy. Shall we go walk ? I'd see your gardens, brother; 
And how the new trees thrive I recommended. 
Your Katherine is engaged now 

Selby. Ill attend you. \Exeunt 

Scene. — Servant^ Hall. 
Housekeeper, Phiup, and others, laughing, 

Housek. Our lady's guest, since her short ride, seems 
ruffled. 
And somewhat in disorder. Philip, Philip, 
I do suspect some roguery. Your mad tricks 
Will some day cost you a good place, I warrant 

Phil, Good Mistress Jane, our serious housekeeper. 
And sage duenna to the maids and scullions^ 
We must have leave to laugh ; our brains are younger. 
And undisturb'd with care of keys and pantries. 
We are wild things. 

Butler. Good Philip, tell us all. 

AIL Ay, as you live, tell, tell 

PhiL Mad fellows, you shall have it 
The Widow's bell rang lustily and loud 
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ButL I think that no one can mistake her ringing. 

Waiting-maid, Our lady's ring is soft sweet music to it, 
More of entreaty hath it than command. 

Phil, I lose my story, if you interrupt thus. 
The bell, I say, rang fiercely; and a voice 
More shrill than bell call'd out for " Coachman Philip." 
I straight obey'd, as 'tis my name and office. 
" Drive me," quoth she, " to the next market town, 
Where I have hope of letters." I made haste. 
Put to the horses, saw her fairly coached. 
And drove her 

Waiting-maid. By the straight high road to 

Andover, 
I guess 

Phil. Pray, warrant things within your knowledge. 
Good Mistress Abigail ; look to your dressings, 
And leave the skill in horses to the coachman. 

Bull. Hell have his humour; best not interrupt 
him. 

Phil. 'Tis market-day, thought I ; and the poor beasts, 
Meeting such droves of cattle and of people. 
May take a fright ; so down the lane I trundled, 
Where Goodman Dobson's crazy mare was founder'd, 
And where the flints were biggest, and ruts widest. 
By ups and downs, and such bone-cracking motions, 
We floundered on a furlong, till my madam. 
In policy to save the few joints left her, 
Betook her to her feet, and there we parted. 

All. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

ButL Hang her ! 'tis pity such as she should ride. 

Waiting-maid. I think she is a witch; I have tired 
myself out 
With sticking pins in her pillow \ still sha '^c^.^^^ \3c«cclv 
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ButL And I with helping her to mum for claret, 
But never yet could cheat her dainty palate. 
Housek, Well, well, she is the guest of our good 
mistress, 
And so should be respected. Though, I think, 
Our master cares not for her company, 
He would ill brook we should express so much 
By rude discourtesies and short attendance, 
Being but servants. {A bell rings furiously.) 'Tis her 

bell speaks now ; 
Good, good, bestir yourselves : who knows who's wanted ? 
Bull. But 'twas a merry trick of Philip Coachman. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene. — Mrs. Selbys Chamber. 
Mrs. Frampton, Katherine, working. 

Mrs. F. 1 diva thinking, child, how contrary our 
fates 
Have traced our lots through life. Another needle. 
This works untowardly. An heiress bom 
To splendid prospects, at our common school 
I was as one above you all, not of you ; 
Had my distinct prerogatives, my freedoms, 
Denied to you. Pray, listen 

Katk. I must hear 
What you are pleased to speak ! — How my heart sinks 
here! {aside). 

Mrs. F. My chamber to myself, my separate maid, 
My coach, and so forth. — Not that needle, simple one, 
With the great staring eye fit for a Cyclops I 
Mine own are not so blinded with their griefs. 
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But I could make a shift to thread a smaller. 
A cable or a camel might go through this, 
And never strain for the passage. 

Kath, I will fit you. — 
Intolerable tyranny 1 (aside), 

Mrs. F, Quick ! quick ! 
You were not once so slack. — As I was sapng, 
Not a young thing among ye but observed me 
Above the mistress. Who but I was sought to 
In all your dangers, all your little difficulties, 
Your girlish scrapes? I was the scapegoat still, 
To fetch you oflF; kept all your secrets; some, 
Perhaps, since then 

Kath, No more of that, for mercy. 
If you'd not have me, sinking at your feet. 
Cleave the cold earth for comfort {kneels). 

Mrs, F This to me ? 
This posture to your friend had better suited 
The orphan Katherine in her humble school-days, 
To the then rich heiress, than the wife of Selby — 
Of wealthy Mr. Selby — 
To the poor Widow Frampton, sunk as she is. 
Come, come, 

'Twas something, or 'twas nothing, that I said ; 
I did not mean to fright you, sweetest bed-fellow I 
You once were so, but Selby now engrosses you. 
I'll make him give you up a night or so — 
In faith I will — that we may lie and talk 
Old tricks of school-days over. 

Kath, Hear me, madam 

Mrs. F, Not by that name. Your friend 

Kath. My truest friend. 
And saviour of my honour 1 
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Mrs. K This sounds better ; 
You still shall find me such. 

Kath, That you have graced 
Our poor house with your presence hitherto, 
Has been my greatest comfort, the sole solace 
Of my forlorn and hardly guess'd estate. 
You have been pleased 
To accept some trivial hospitalities. 
In part of payment of a long arrear 
I owe to you, no less than for my life. 

Mrs, F, You speak my services too large. 

Kath. Nay, less ; 
For what an abject thing were life to me 
Without your silence on my dreadful secret ! 
And I would wish the league we have renewed 
Might be perpetual 

Mrs. F. Have a care, fine madam ! {aside). 

Kath. That one house still might hold us. But my 
husband 
Has shown himself of late 

Mrs. F. How, Mistress Selby? 

Kath. Not — not impatient. You misconstrue him. 
He honours, and he loves — nay, he must love — 
The friend of his wife's youth. But there are moods 
In which 

Mrs. F. I understand you ; — in which husbands, 
And wives that love, may wish to be alone. 
To nurse the tender fits of new-born dalliance, 
After a five years' wedlock. 

Kath. Was that well 
Or charitably put ? do these pale cheeks 
Proclaim a wanton blood ? this wasting form 
Seem a fit theatre for levity 
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To play his love-tricks on ; and act such follies, 

As even in affection's first bland moon 

Have less of grace than pardon in best wedlocks ? 

I was about to say that there are times 

When the most frank and sociable man 

May surfeit on most loved society, 

Preferring loneness rather 

Mrs, E To my company 



IS^afA. Ay, yours, or mine, or any one's. Nay, 
take 
Not this unto yourself. Even in the newness 
Of our first married loves 'twas sometimes so. 
For solitude, I have heard my Selby say, 
Is to the mind as rest to the corporal functions ; 
And he would call it oft, the day's soft sleep, 

Mrs, F, What is your drift ? and whereto tends this 
speech, 
Rhetorically labour'd? 

Kath, That you would 
Abstain but from our house a month, a week : 
I make request but for a single day. 

Mrs, F, A month, a week, a day ! A single hour 
Is every week, and month, and the long year, 
And all the years to come ! My footing here, 
Slipt once, recovers never. From the state 
Of gilded roofs, attendance, luxuries. 
Parks, gardens, sauntering walks, or wholesome rides. 
To the bare cottage on the withering moor. 
Where I myself am servant to myself. 
Or only waited on by blackest thoughts, 
I sink, if this be so. No ; here I sit. 

Kath, Then I am lost for ever ! 

\Sinks at her feet — curtain drops. 
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Scene. — An Apartment contiguous to the last. 

Selby, as if listening, 

Selby. The sounds have died away. What am I 
changed to ? 
What do I here, listening like to an abject 
Or heartless wittol, that must hear no good, 
If he hear aught? "This shall to the ear of your 

husband." 
It was the Widow's word. I guess'd some mystery, 
And the solution with a vengeance comes. 
What can my wife have left xmtold to me 
That must be told by proxy ? I begin 
To call in doubt the course of her life past 
Under my very eyes. She hath not been good. 
Not virtuous, not discreet ; she hath not outrun 
My wishes still with prompt and meek observance. 
Perhaps she is not fair, sweet-voiced ; her eyes 
Not like the dove's ; all this as well may be 
As that she should entreasure up a secret 
In the peculiar closet of her breast. 
And grudge it to my ear. It is my right 
To claim the halves in any truth she owns, 
As much as in the babe I have by her : 
Upon whose face henceforth I fear to look, 
Lest I should fancy in its innocent brow 
Some strange shame written. 

Enter Lucy. 

Sister, an anxious word with you. 
From out that chamber, where my wife but now 
Held talk with her encioacbing friend, I heard 
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(Not of set purpose hearkening, but by chance) 

A voice of chiding, answer'd by a tone 

Of replication such as the meek dove 

Makes when the kite has clutch'd her. The high Widow 

Was loud and stormy. I distinctly heard 

One threat pronounced — "Your husband shall know 

all." 
I am no listener, sister ; and I hold 
A secret got by such unmanly shift, 
The pitiful'st of thefts ; but what mine ear, 
I not intending it, receives perforce, 
I count my lawful prize. Some subtle meaning 
Lurks in this fiend's behaviour ; which, by force 
Or fraud, I must make mine. 

Lu(y, The gentlest means 
Are still the wisest. What if you should press 
Your wife to a disclosure ? 

Selby, I have tried 
All gentler means ; thrown out low hints, which, though 
Merely suggestions still, have never faiPd 
To blanch her cheek with fears. Roughlier to insist 
Would be to kill, where I but meant to heal. 

Lucy, Your own description gave that Widow out 
As one not much precise, nor over coy 
And nice to listen to a suit of love. 
What if you feign'd a courtship, putting on 
(To work the secret from her easy faith), 
For honest ends, a most dishonest seeming ? 

Selby, I see your drift, and partly meet your counsel. 
But must it not in me appear prodigious — 
To say the least, unnatural and suspicious — 
To move hot love where I have shown cool scorn, 
And undissembled looks of blank avemoxv^ 
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Lucy, Vain woman is the dupe of her own channs, 
And easily credits the resistless power 
That in besieging beauty lies, to cast down 
The slight-built fortress of a casual hate. 

Selby, I am resolved 

Lucy. Success attend your wooing ! 

Selby, And I'll about it roundly, my wise sister. 

\Exeunt, 

Scene. — The Library, 
Mr. Selby. Mrs. Framptow. 

Selby. A fortunate encounter, Mistress Frampton. 
My purpose was, if you can spare so much 
From your sweet leisure, a few words in private. 

Mrs, F, What mean his alter'd tones? These looks 
to me, 
Whose glances yet he has repell'd with coolness ? 
Is the wind changed ? I'll veer about with it, 
And meet him in all fashions {aside). 

All my leisure, 
Feebly bestow'd upon my kind friends here. 
Would not express a tithe of the obligements 
I every hour incur. 

Selby, No more of that. — 
I know not why my wife hath lost of late 
Much of her cheerful spirits. 

Mrs, K It was my topic 
To-day ; and every day, and all day long, 
I still am chiding with her. " Child," I said, 
And said it pretty roundly — it may be 
I was too peremptory — ^we elder school-fellows, 
Presuming on the advantage of a year 
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Or two, whichi in that tender time, seem'd much, 
In after years, much like to elder sisters. 
Are prone to keep the authoritative style, 
When time has made the difference most ridiculous. 

Selby. The observation's shrewd. 

Mrs. F. " Child," I was saying, 
" If some wives had obtained a lot like yours," 
And then perhaps I sigh'd, " they would not sit 
In comers moping, like to sullen moppets. 
That want their will, but dry their eyes, and look 
Their cheerful husbands in the face," — ^perhaps 
I said, their Selbys, — " with proportioned looks 
Of honest joy." 

Selby. You do suspect no jealousy? 

Mrs. F. What is his import? Whereto tends his 
speech ? {aside). 
Of whom, or what, should she be jealous, sir? 

Selby. I do not know ; but women have their fancies ; 
And underneath a cold indifference, 
Or show of some distaste, husbands have mask'd 
A growing fondness for a female friend. 
Which the wife's eye was sharp enough to see 
Before the friend had wit to find it out 
You do not quit us soon ? 

Mrs. F. 'Tis as I find 
Your Katherine profits by my lesson, sir. — 
Means this man honest ? Is there no deceit ? {aside), 

Selby. She cannot choose. — ^Well, well, I have been 
thinking. 
And if the matter were to do again 

Mrs. F. What matter, sir ? 

Selby. This idle bond of wedlock ; 
These sour-sweet briars, fetters oi bax^\v ^^\ 
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I might have made, I do not say a better, 
But a more fit choice in a wife. 

Mrs, F, The parch'd ground, 
In hottest Julys, drinks not in the showers 
More greedily than I his words ! {aside), 

Seiby, My humour 
Is to be frank and jovial ; and that man 
Afifects me best, who most reflects me in 
My most free temper. 

Mrs. K Were you free to choose, 
As jestingly 1*11 put the supposition, 
Without a thought reflecting on your Katherine, 
What sort of woman would you make your choice ? 

Selby. I like your humour, and will meet your jest. 
She should be one about my Katherine's age ; 
But not so old, by some ten years, in gravity. 
One that would meet my mirth, sometimes outrun it ; 
No puling, pining moppet, as you said. 
Nor moping maid, that I must still be teaching 
The freedoms of a wife all her life after ; 
But one that, having worn the chain before 
(And worn.it lightly, as report gave out). 
Enfranchised from it by her poor fooFs death, 
Took it not so to heart that I need dread 
To die myself, for fear a second time 
To wet a widow's eye. 

Mrs. F. Some widows, sir, 
Hearing you talk so wildly, would be apt 
To put strange misconstruction on your words, 
As aiming at a Turkish liberty. 
Where the free husband hath his several mates ; 
His Penseroso, his Allegro wife. 
To suit his sober, or his ftoWc ^t. 
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Selby, How judge you of that latitude ? 

Mrs. F, As one, 

In European customs bred, must judge. Had I 
Been born a native of the liberal East, 
I might have thought as they do. Yet I knew 
A married man that took a second wife, 
And (the man's circumstances duly weighed, 
With all their bearings) the considerate world 
Nor much approved, nor much condemned the deed. 

Selby, You move my wonder strangely. Pray, 
proceed. 

Mrs. F. An eye of wanton liking he had placed 
Upon a widow, who liked him again, 
But stood on terms of honourable love. 
And scrupled wronging his most virtuous wife ; 
When to their ears a lucky rumour ran. 
That this demure and saintly-seeming wife 
Had a first husband living; with the which 
Being questioned, she but faintly could deny. 
" A priest indeed there was ; some words had past, 
But scarce amounting to a marriage rite. 
Her friend was absent ; she supposed him dead ; 
And, seven years parted, both were free to choose." 

Selby. What did the indignant husband ? Did he not 
With violent handlings stigmatise the cheek 
Of the deceiving wife, who had entaiFd 
Shame on their innocent babe ? 

Mrs. F He neither tore 
His wife's locks nor his own ; but wisely weighing 
His own offence with hers in equal poise. 
And woman's weakness 'gainst the strength of man, 
Came to a calm and witty compromise. 
He coolly took his gay-faced widow Kowve, 
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Made her his second wife; and still the first 

Lost few or none of her prerogatives. 

The servants call'd her mistress still ; she kept 

The keys, and had the total ordering 

Of the house affairs ; and, some slight toys excepted, 

Was all a moderate wife would wish to be. 

Selby, A tale full of dramatic incident ! — 
And, if a man should put it in a play, 
How should he name the parties ? 

Mjs, F, The man's name 
Through time I have forgot — the widow's too ; — 
But his first wife's first name, her maiden one. 
Was — not unlike to that your Katherine bore, 
Before she took the honour'd style of Selby. 

Seiby, A dangerous meaning in your riddle lurks ; 
One knot is yet unsolved ; that told, this strange 
And most mysterious drama ends. The name 
Of that first husband 

Enter LuCY. 

Mrs, K Sir, your pardon. 
The allegory fits your private ear. 
Some half-hour hence, in the garden's secret walk. 
We shall have leisure. [Exit 

Selby. Sister, whence come you ? 

Lucy, From your poor Katherine's chamber, where 
she droops 
In sad presageful thoughts, and sighs, and weeps, 
And seems to pray by turns. At times she looks 
As she would pour her secret in my bosom — 
Then starts, as I have seen her, at the mention 
Of some immodest act. At her request, 
I left her on her knees. 
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Selby, The fittest posture ; 
For great has been her fault to Heaven and me. 
She married me with a first husband living, 
Or not known not to be so, which, in the judgment 
Of any but indifferent honesty, 
Must be esteemed the same. The shallow Widow, 
Caught by my art, under a riddling veil 
Too thin to hide her meaning, hath confessed all. 
Your coming in broke off the conference. 
When she was ripe to tell the fatal name 
That seals my wedded doom. 

Lucy, Was she so forward 
To pour her hateful meanings in your ear 
At the first hint ? 

Selby, Her newly-flattered hopes 
Arra/d themselves at first in forms of doubt; 
And with a female caution she stood off 
Awhile, to read the meaning of my suit, 
Which with such honest seeming I enforced. 
That her cold scruples soon gave way ; and now 
She rests prepared, as mistress, or as wife. 
To seize the place of her betrayed friend — 
My much offending, but more suffering Katherine. 

Lucy. Into what labyrinth of fearful shapes 
My simple project has conducted you ! 
Were but my wit as skilful to invent 
A clue to lead you forth ! — I call to mind 
A letter, which your wife received from the Cape, 
Soon after you were married, with some circumstances 
Of mystery too. 

Selby, I well remember it. 
That letter did confirm the truth (she said) 
Of a friend's death, which she had long fear'd true, 
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But knew not for a fact. A youth of promise 
She gave him out — a hot adventurous spirit — 
That had set sail in quest of golden dreams, 
And cities in the heart of Central Afric ; 
But named no names, nor did I care to press 
My question further, in the passionate grief 
She show'd at the receipt. Might this be he ? 

Lucy, Tears were not alL When that first shower 
was past, 
With claspfed hands she raised her eyes to Heaven, 
As if in thankfulness for some escape, 
Or strange deliverance, in the news implied, 
Which sweetened that sad news. 

Se3y. Something of that 
I noted also 

Lucy, In her closet once. 
Seeking some other trifle, I espied 
A ring, in mournful characters deciphering 
The death of " Robert Halford, aged two 
And twenty." Brother, I am not given 
To the confident use of wagers, which I hold 
Unseemly in a woman's argument ; 
But I am strangely tempted now to risk 
A thousand pounds out of my patrimony 
(And let my future husband look to it. 
If it be lost), that this immodest Widow 
Shall name the name that tallies with that ring. 

Se/dy. That wager lost, I should be rich indeed — 
Rich in my rescued Kate — rich in my honour. 
Which now was bankrupt Sister, I accept 
Your merry wager, with an aching heart 
For very fear of winning. 'Tis the hour 
That I should meet my Widow in the walk, 
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The south side of the garden. On some pretence 
Lure forth my wife that way, that she may witness 
Our seeming courtship. Keep us still in sight, 
Yourselves unseen ; and by some sign I'll give 
(A finger held up, or a kerchief waved). 
You'll know your wager won — then break upon us, 
As if by chance. 

Lucy, I apprehend your meaning 

Selby, And may you prove a true Cassandra here, 
Though my poor acres smart for't, wagering sister. 

\Exeunt. 

Scene. — Mrs, Selbfs Chamber, 
Mrs, Frampton. Katherine. 

Mrs, F, Did I express myself in terms so strong ? 

Kath, As nothing could have more aflfrighted me. 

Mrs, F, Think it a hurt friend's jest, in retribution 
Of a suspected cooling hospitality. 
And, for my staying here, or going hence 
(Now I remember something of our argument), 
Selby and I can settle that between us. 
You look amazed. What if your husband, child, 
Himself has courted me to stay ? 

Kath, You move 
My wonder and my pleasure equally. 

Mr^, F, Yes, courted me to stay, waived all objec- 
tions, 
Made it a favour to yourselves ; not me. 
His troublesome guest, as you surmised. Child, child. 
When I recall his flattering welcome, I 
Begin to think the burden of my presence 
Was 
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Kath, What, for Heaven- 



Mrs, F, A little, little spice 
Of jealousy — that's all — an honest pretext, 
No wife need blush for. Say that you should see 
(As oftentimes we widows take such freedoms. 
Yet still on this side virtue), in a jest 
Your husband pat me on the cheek, or steal 
A kiss, while you were by, — not else, for virtue's 
sake. 

Kath I could endure all this, thinking my husband 
Meant it in sport 

Mrs, F, But if in downright earnest 
(Putting myself out of the question here) 
Your Selby, as I partly do suspect, 
Own*d a divided heart 

Kath, My own would break 

Mrs, F Why, what a blind and witless fool it is. 
That will not see its gains, its infinite gains 

KatA. Gain in a loss ! 
Or mirth in utter desolation ! 

Mrs, F He doting on a face — suppose it mine. 
Or any other's tolerably fair — 
What need you care about a senseless secret ? 

Kath, Perplex'd and fearful woman ! I in part 
Fathom your dangerous meaning. You have broke 
The worse than iron band, fretting the soul. 
By which you held me captive. Whether my husband 
Is what you give him out, or your fooPd fancy 
But dreams he is so, either way I am free. 

Mrs. F It talks it bravely, blazons out its shame ; 
A very heroine while on its knees ; 
Rowe's Penitent, an absolute Calista ! 

Kath, Not to thy wretched self these tears are falling ; 
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But to my husband, and offended Heaven, 
Some drops are due — ^and then I sleep in peace, 
Relieved from frightful dreams, my dreams though sad. 

\Exit 
Mrs, F, I have gone too far. Who knows but in 
this mood 
She may forestall my story, win on Selby 
By a frank confession ? — and the time draws on 
For our appointed meeting. The game's desperate 
For which I play. A moment's difference 
May make it hers or mine. I fly to meet him. \Exit 

Scene. — A Garden. 
Mr. Selby. Mrs. Frampton. 

Selby. I am not so ill a guesser, Mistress Frampton, 
Not to conjecture that some passages 
In your unfinished story, rightly interpreted, 
Glanced at my bosom's peace ; 

You knew my wife ? 

Mrs. F Even from her earliest school-days. — What 
of that ? 
Or how is she concerned in my fine riddles, 
Framed for the hour's amusement ? 

Selby. By my hopes 
Of my new interest conceived in you, 
And by the honest passion of my heart, 
Which not obliquely I to you did hint ; 
Come from the clouds of misty allegory. 
And in plain language let me hear the worst. 
Stand I disgraced, or no ? 

Mrs. F. Then, by my hopes 
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Of my new interest conceived in you, 

And by the kindling passion in my breast, 

Which through my riddles you had almost read, 

Adjured so strongly, I will tell you all. 

In her school years, then bordering on fifteen, 

Or haply not much past, she loved a youth 

Selby. My most ingenuous Widow 

Mrs, F. Met him oft 
By stealth, where I still of the party was 



Selby, Prime confidante to all the school, I warrant 
And general go-between {aside), 

Mrs, K One morn he came 
In breathless haste : — " The ship was under sail, 
Or in few hours would be, that must convey 
Him and his destinies to barbarous shores. 
Where, should he perish by inglorious hands, 
It would be consolation in his death 
To have caird his Katherine his,** 

Selby, Thus far the story 
Tallies with what I hoped {aside), 

Mrs, F, Wavering between 
The doubt of doing wrong, and losing him ; 
And my dissuasions not o'er hotly urged, 
Whom he had flattered with the bridesmaid's part ; — 

Selby, I owe my subtle Widow, then, for this {aside), 

Mrs, F, Briefly, we went to church. The ceremony 
Scarcely was huddled over, and the ring 
Yet cold upon her finger, when they parted — 
He to his ship ; and we to school got back. 
Scarce miss'd, before the dinner-bell could ring. 

Selby, And from that hour 

Mrs, F, Nor sight, nor news of him. 
For aught that I could hear, she e'er obtain'd. 
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Selby, Like to a man that hovers in suspense 
Over a letter just received, on which 
The black seal hath impressed its ominous token, 
Whether to open it or no, so I 
Suspended stand, whether to press my fate 
Further, or check ill curiosity. 
That tempts me to more loss. — The name, the name 
Of this fine youth ? 

Mrs. E What boots it, if 'twere told ? 

Seiby. Now, by our loves, 
And by my hopes of happier wedlocks, some day 
To be accomplished, give to me his name ! 

Mrs. E 'Tis no such serious matten It was — 
Huntingdon. 

Se/dy. How have three little syllables pluck'd from me 
A world of countless hopes ! — (aside). Evasive Widow ! 

Mrs. E. How, sir 1 I like not this {aside). 

Seiby. No, no, I meant 
Nothing but good to thee. That other woman, 
How shall I call her but evasive, false. 
And treacherous ? — by the trust I place in thee. 
Tell me, and tell me truly, was the name 
As you pronounced it ? 

Mrs. F. Huntingdon — ^the name 
Which his paternal grandfather assumed, 
Together with the estates, of a remote 
Kinsman : but our high-spirited youth 

Seiby. Yes 

Mrs. E. Disdaining 
For sordid pelf to truck the family honours. 
At risk of the lost estates resumed the old style. 
And answer'd only to the name of 

Seiby. What? 
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Mrs, R Of Halford 

Selby, A Huntingdon to Halford changed so soon ! 
Why, then, I see a witch hath her good spells 
As well as bad, and can by a backward charm 
Unruffle the foul storm she has just been raising. 

[Aside. He makes the signal. 
My frank, fair-spoken Widow ! let this kiss, 
Which yet aspires no higher, speak my thanks. 
Till I can think on greater. 

Enter Lucy and Katherine, 

Mrs, F. Interrupted 1 

Seidy, My sister here ! and see, where with her comes 
My serpent gliding in an angeFs form. 
To taint the new-born Eden of our joys. 
Why should we fear them ? We'll not stir a foot, 
Nor coy it for their pleasures. \Ife courts the Widow. 

Lucy {to Katherine). This, your free 
And sweet ingenuous confession binds me 
For ever to you ; and it shall go hard 
But it shall fetch you back your husband's heart, 
That now seems blindly straying ; or, at worst. 
In me you have still a sister. — Some wives, brother. 
Would think it strange to catch their husbands thus 
Alone with a trim widow ; but your Katherine 
Is arm'd, I think, with patience. 

Kath, I am fortified 
With knowledge of self-faults to endure worse wrongs — 
If they be wrongs, than he can lay upon me ; 
Even to look on — ^and see him sue in earnest. 
As now I think he does it but in seeming, 
To that ill woman. 

Seidy. Good words, gentle Kate, 
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And not a thought irreverent of our Widow. 

Why, .'twere unmannerly at any time, 

But most uncourteous on our wedding-day. 

When we should show most hospitable. — Some wine. 

[ Wine is brought 
I am for sports. And now I do remember. 
The old Egyptians at their banquets placed 
A charnel sight of dead men's skulls before them, 
With images of cold mortality, 
To temper their fierce joys when they grew rampant 
I like the custom well : and ere we crown 
With freer mirth the day, I shall propose, 
In calmest recollection of our spirits. 
We drink the solemn " Memory of the Dead." 
Mrs, F, Or the supposed dead (aside to him), 
Seiby. Pledge me, good wife — (she fills). 

Nay, higher yet, till the brimm'd cup swell o'er. 

Kath, I catch the awful import of your words ; 
And, though 1 could accuse you of unkindness, 
Yet as your lawful and obedient wife, 
While that name lasts (as I perceive it fading. 
Nor I much longer may have leave to use it), 
I calmly take the office you impose ; 
And on my knees, imploring their forgiveness, 
Whom I in heaven or earth may have offended. 
Exempt from starting tears, and woman's weakness, 
I pledge you, sir — The Memory of the Dead ! 

\She drinks kneeling, 
Selby. 'Tis gently and discreetly said, and like 
My former loving Kate. 
Mrs, F. Does he relent ? (aside), 
Selby, That ceremony past, we give the day 
To unabated sport. And, in requital 
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Of certain stories, and quaint allegories, 
Which my rare Widow hath been telling to me, 
To raise my morning mirth, if she will lend 
Her patient hearing, I will here recite 
A Parable ; and, the more to suit her taste. 
The scene is laid in the East 

Mrs, K I long to hear it. — 
Some tale, to fit his wife {aside), 

Kath, Now comes my Trial. 

Lucy, The hour of your deliverance is at hand. 
If I presage right. Bear up, gentlest sister. 

Selby, "The Sultan Haroun " — Stay — O now I 
have it — 
" The Caliph Haroun in his orchards had 
A fruit-tree, bearing such delicious fruits, 
That he reserved them for his proper gust ; 
And through the palace it was death proclaimed 
To any one that should purloin the same." 

Mrs, F, A heavy penance for so light a fault 

Selby, Pray you, be silent, else you put me out 
'* A crafty page, that for advantage watch'd, 
Detected in the act a brother page. 
Of his own years, that was his bosom friend ; 
And thenceforth he became that other's lord. 
And like a tyrant he demean'd himself, — 
Laid forced exactions on his fellow's purse ; 
And when that poor means fail'd, held o'er his 

head 
Threats of impending death in hideous forms ; 
Till the small culprit on his nightly couch 
Dreamed of strange pains, and felt his body writhe 
In tortuous pangs around the impaling stake." 

Mrs. F, I like not this beginning 
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Selby, Pray you attend. 
" The Secret, like a night-hag, rid his sleeps, 
And took the youthful pleasures from his days. 
And chased the youthful smoothness from his brow, 
That from a rose-cheek'd boy he waned and waned 
To a pale skeleton of what he was ; 
And would have died, but for one lucky chance." 

Kath. Oh! 

Mrs, F, Your wife — she faints — some cordial — smell 
to this. 

Selby, Stand off. My sister best will do that 
office. 

Mrs, F, Are all his tempting speeches come to this ? 
{aside), 

Selby, What ail'd my wife ? 

KatJu A warning faintness, sir, 
Seized on my spirits when you came to where 
You said " a lucky chance." I am better now. 
Please you go on. 

Selby, The sequel shall be brief. 

Kath, But, brief or long, I feel my fate hangs on it 
(aside), 

Selby, " One mom the Caliph, in a covert hid, 
Close by an arbour where the two boys talked 
(As oft we read that Eastern sovereigns 
Would play the eavesdropper, to learn the truth 
Imperfectly received from mouths of slaves), 
O'erheard their dialogue ; and heard enough 
To judge aright the cause, and know his cue. 
The following day a Cadi was despatched 
To summon both before the judgment-seat ; 
The lickerish culprit, almost dead with fear. 
And the informing friend, who readily, 
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Fired with fair promises of large reward, 

And Caliph's love, the hateful truth disclosed." 

Mrs. F. What did the Caliph to the offending -boy, 
That had so grossly err*d ? 

Selby, His sceptred hand 
He forth in token of forgiveness stretch'd 
And clapped his cheeks, and courted him with gifts, 
And he became once more his favourite page. 

Mrs. F. But for that other 

Selby. He dismissed him straight. 
From dreams of grandeur and of Caliph's love, 
To the bare cottage on the withering moor, 
Where friends, turn'd fiends, and hollow confidants. 
And widows, hide, who in a husband's ear 
Pour baneful truths, but tell not all the truth ; 
And told him not that Robin Halford died 
Some moons before his marriage-bells were rung. 
Too near dishonour hast thou trod, dear wife. 
And on a dangerous cast our fates were set ; 
But Heaven, that wilPd our wedlock to be blest. 
Hath interposed to save it gracious too. 
Your penance is — to dress your cheek in smiles. 
And to be once again my merry Kate. — 
Sister, your hand ; 

Your wager won, makes me a happy man ; 
Though poorer. Heaven knows, by a thousand pounds. 
The sky clears up after a dubious day. — 
Widow, your hand. I read a penitence 
In this dejected brow ; and in this shame 
Your fault is buried. You shall in with us. 
And, if it please you, taste our nuptial fare ; 
For, till this moment, I can joyful say. 
Was never truly Selby's Wedding Day. 



Ill 
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ACT I. 

Scene I. — An Apartment at Flint's house. 
Flint. William. 

Flint, Carry those umbrellas, cottons, and wearing 
apparel, upstairs. You may send that chest of tools to 
Robins's. 

WiL That which you lent six pounds upon to the 
journeyman carpenter that had the sick wife ? 

Flint, The same. 

Wil, The man says if you can give him till Thursday 

Flint, Not a minute longer. His time was out yester- 
day. These improvident fools ! 

WiL The finical gentleman has been here about the 
seal that was his grandfather's. 

Flint. He cannot have it Truly, our trade would be 
brought to a fine pass if we were bound to humour the 
fancies of our customers. This man would be taking a 
liking to a snufF-box that he had inherited; and that 
gentlewoman might conceit a favourite chemise that had 
descended to her. 

Wil The lady in the carriage has been herte crying 
about those jewels. She says if you cannot let her have 
them at the advance she offers, her husband will come 
to know that she has pledged them. 

Flint. I have uses for those jewels. Send Marian to 
me. (JExit William.) I know no other trade that is 
expected to depart from its fair advantages but ours. I 
do not see the baker, the butcher, the shoemaker, or, to 
go higher, the lawyer, the physician, the divine, give up 
any of their legitimate gains, even when the pretences of 
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their art had failed; yet we are to be branded with an 
odious name, stigmatised, discountenanced, even by the 
administrators of those laws which acknowledge us; 
scowled at by the lower sort of people, whose needs we 
serve ! 

Enter Marian. 

Come hither, Marian. Come, kiss your father. The report 
runs that he is full of spotted crime. What is your belief, 
child ? 

Mar, That never good report went with our calling, 
father. I have heard you say, the poor look only to the 
advantages which we derive from them, and overlook the 
accommodations which they receive from us. But the 
poor are the poor, father, and have little leisure to make 
distinctions. I wish we could give up this business. 

Flint You have not seen that idle fellow, Davenport ? 

Mar, No, indeed, father — since your injunction. 

Flint, I take but my lawful profit. The law is not over 
favourable to us 

Mar, Marian is no judge of these things. 

Flint, They call me oppressive, grinding — 1 know not 
what 

Mar, Alas ! 

Flint. Usurer, extortioner. Am I these things ? 

Mar, You are Marian's kind and careful father. That is 
enough for a child to know. 

Flint, Here, girl, is a little box of jewels, which the 

necessities of a foolish woman of quality have transferred 

into our true and lawful possession. Go, place them with 

the trinkets that were your mother's. They are all yours, 

Marian, if you do not cross me in your marriage. No 

gentry shall match into this house, to flout their wife 

8 
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hereafter with her parentage. I will hold this business 
with convulsive grasp to my dying day. I will plague 
these /^^r, whom you speak so tenderly of. 

Mar. You frighten me, father. Do not frighten Marian. 

Flint I have heard them say, There goes Flint — Flint, 
the cruel pawnbroker ! 

Mar, Stay at home with Marian. You shall hear no 
ugly words to vex you. 

Flint You shall ride in a gilded chariot upon the necks 

of these poor, Marian. Their tears shall drop pearls for 

my girl. Their sighs shall be good wind for us. They 

shall blow good for my girl. Put up the jewels, Marian. 

[Exit, 
Enter LuCY. 

Lucy, Miss, miss, your father has taken his hat, and is 
stepped out, and Mr. Davenport is on the stairs; and I 
came to tell you 

Mar. Alas ! who let him in ? 

Enter Davenport. 

Dav. My dearest girl 

Mar. My father will kill me if he finds you have been 
here! 

Dav. There is no time for explanations. I have positive 
information that your father means, in less than a week, to 
dispose of you to that ugly Saunders. The wretch has 
bragged of it to his acquaintances, and already calls you his. 

Mar. O heavens ! 

Dav. Your resolution must be summary as the time 
which calls for it. Mine or his you must be, without delay. 
There is no safety for you under this roof. 

Mar. My father 

Dav. Is no father, if he would sacrifice you. 
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Mar, But he is unhappy. Do not speak hard words of 
my father. 

£>av, Marian must exert her good sense. 

Lucy {as if watching at the window), O, miss, your father 
has suddenly returned. I see him with Mr. Saunders, 
coming down the street. Mr. Saunders, ma'am ! 

Mar, Begone, begone, if you love me, Davenport 1 

Dav, You must go with me then, else here I am fixed. 

Lucy, Ay, miss, you must go, as Mr. Davenport says. 
Here is your cloak, miss, and your hat, and your gloves. 
Your father, ma'am 

Mar, Oh ! where — where ? Whither do you hurry me, 
Davenport ? 

Dav, Quickly, quickly, Marian ! At the back door. 

[Exit Marian with Davenport, reluctantly; in her 
flight still holding the jewels, 

Lucy, Away — away ! What a lucky thought of mine to 
say her father was coming ! he would never have got her 
off else. Lord, Lord, I do love to help lovers ! 

[Exit^ following them. 

Scene II. — A Butcher's Shop, 
Cutlet. Ben. 

Cut, Reach me down that book off the shelf, where the 
shoulder of veal hangs. 

Ben, Is this it? 

Cut, No — this is " Flowers of Sentiment "—the other — 
ay, this is a good book. " An Argument against the Use 
of Animal Food. By J. R." That means Joseph Ritson. 
I will open it anywhere, and read just as it happens. One 
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cannot dip amiss in such books as these. The motto, I 
see, is from Pope. I dare say very much to the purpose 
(reads). 

" The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he sport and play ? 
Pleased to the last, he crops his flowery food. 
And licks the hand ^^ 

Bless us, is that saddle of mutton gone home to Mrs. 
Simpson's ? It should have gone an hour ago. 

Ben. I was just going with it. 

Cut. Well, go. Where was I ? Oh 1 

" And licks the hand just raised to shed its blood." 

What an affecting picture ! (turns over the leaves^ and reads). 
" It is probable that the long lives which are recorded of 
the people before the flood were owing to their being 
confined to a vegetable diet" 

Ben, The young gentleman in PuUen's Row, Islington, 
that has got the consumption, has sent to know if you can 
let him have a sweetbread. 

Cut, Take two, — take all that are in the shop. What a 
disagreeable interruption 1 (reads again), " Those fierce 
and angry passions, which impel man to wage destructive 
war with man, may be traced to the ferment in the blood 
produced by an animal diet" 

Ben, The two pound of rump-steaks must go home to 
Mr. Molyneux's. He is in training to fight Cribb. 

Cut, Well, take them ; go along, and do not trouble me 
with your disgusting details. \Extt Ben. 

Cut, (throwing down the book). Why was I bred to this 
detestable business ? Was it not plain that this trembling 
sensibility, which has marked my character from earliest 
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infancy, must for ever disqualify me for a profession 

which What do ye want ? what do ye buy ? O, it is 

only somebody going past. I thought it had been a 
customer. — Why was not I bred a glover, like my cousin 
Langston? To see him poke his two little sticks into a 
delicate pair of real Woodstock ! " A very little stretching, 
ma'am, and they will fit exactly." — Or a haberdasher, like 
my next-door neighbour — " Not a better bit of lace in all 
town, my lady — Mrs. Breakstock took the last of it last 
Friday — all but this bit, which I can afford to let your 
ladyship have a bargain. Reach down that drawer on your 
left hand. Miss Fisher." 

Enter^ in haste, Davenport, Marian, and Lucy. 

Lucy, This is the house I saw a bill up at, ma'am ; and a 
droll creature the landlord is. 

Dav, We have no time for nicety. 

Cut, What do ye want ? what do ye buy ? O, it is only 
you, Mrs. Lucy. [Lucy whispers Cutlet. 

Cut I have a set of apartments at the end of my garden. 
They are quite detached from the shop. A single lady at 
present occupies the ground floor. 

Mar, Ay, ay, anywhere. 

Dav. In, in. 

Cut, Pretty lamb ! — she seems agitated. 

Davenport and Marian go in with Cutlet. 

Lucy, I am mistaken if my young lady does not find an 
agreeable companion in these apartments. Almost a name- 
sake. Only the difference of Flyn and Flint I have some 
errands to do, or I would stop and have some fun with this 
droll butcher. 
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Cutlet returns. 

Cut Why, how odd this is ! Your young lady knows 
my young lady. They are as thick as flies. 

Lucy, You may thank me for your new lodger, Mr, 
Cutlet. — But, bless me, you do not look well? 

Cut, To tell you the truth, I am rather heavy about the 
eyes. Want of sleep, I believe. 

Lu(y, Late hours, perhaps. Raking last night ? 

Cut, No, that is not it, Mrs. Lucy. My repose was 
disturbed by a very different cause from what you may 
imagine. It proceeded from too much thinking. 

Lucy, The deuce it did ! and what, if I may be so bold, 
might be the subject of your Night Thoughts ? 

Cut, The distresses of my fellow-creatures. I never lay 
my head down on my pillow but I fall a-thinking how many 
at this very instant are perishing. Some with cold 

Lucy, What, in the midst of summer ? 

Cut, Ay. Not here, but in countries abroad, where the 
climate is different from ours. Our summers are their 
winters, and vice versd, you know. Some with cold 

Lucy, What a canting rogue it is ! I should like to trump 
up some fine story to plague him {aside). 

Cut, Others with hunger — some a prey to the rage of 
wild beasts 

Lucy. He has got this by rote, out of some book. 

Cut, Some drowning, crossing crazy bridges in the dark 
— some by the violence of the devouring flame 

Lucy. I have it. — For that matter, you need not send 
your humanity a-travelling, Mr. Cutlet. For instance, last 
night 



Cut, Some by fevers, some by gun-shot wounds- 
Lucy. Only two streets off" 
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Cut Some in drunken quarrels 



Lucy {aloud). The butcher's shop at the corner. 

Cut. What were you sajdng about poor Cleaver ? 

Lucy, He has found his ears at last {aside). That he has 
had his house burnt down. 

Cut Bless me ! 

Lucy. I saw four small children taken in at the green- 
grocer's. 

Cut Do you know if he is insured ? 

Lucy, Some say he is, but not to the full amount 

Cut Not to the full amount — how shocking ! He killed 
more meat than any of the trade between here and Carnaby 
Market — ^and the poor babes — four of them you say — what 
a melting sight! — ^he served some good customers about 
Marybone — I always think more of the children in these 
cases than of the fathers and mothers — Lady Lovebrown 
liked his veal better than any man's in the market — I 
wonder whether her ladyship is engaged — I must go and 
comfort poor Cleaver, however. [Exit 

Lucy. Now is this pretender to humanity gone to avail 
himself of a neighbour's supposed ruin to inveigle his 
customers from him. Fine feelings ! — ^pshaw ! [Exit 

Re-enter Cutlet. 

Cut: What a deceitful young hussey ! there is not a word 
oi truth in her. There has been no fire. How can people 
play with one's feelings so! — {sings) — "For tenderness 
formed" — No, I'll try the air I made upon myself. The 
words may compose me. {Sings) — 

A weeping Londoner I am, 
A washerwoman was my dam ; 
She bred me up in a cock-loft, 
And fed my mind with sorrows soft ; 
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For when she wrung with elbows stout 
From linen wet the water out, — 
The drops so like to tears did drip, 
They gave my infant nerves the hyp. 

Scarce three clean muckingers a week 
Would dry the brine that dew'd my cheek ; 
So while I gave my sorrows scope, 
I almost ruin'd her in soap. 

My parish learning I did win 
In ward of Farringdon-Within ; 
Where, after school, I did pursue 
My sports, as little boys will do. 

Cockchafers — none like me was found 
To set them spinning round and round. 

how my tender heart would melt. 
To think what those poor varmin felt ! 

1 never tied tin-kettle, clog, 
Or salt-box to the tail of dog. 
Without a pang more keen at heart 
Than he felt at his outward part. 

And when the poor thing clatter'd off. 
To all the unfeeling mob a scoff. 
Thought I, " What that dumb creature feels. 
With half the parish at his heels 1 " 

Arrived, you see, to man's estate. 
The butcher's calling is my fate ; 
Yet still I keep my feeling ways, 
And leave the town on slaughtering days. 

At Kentish Town, or Highgate Hill, 
I sit, retired, beside some rill ; 
And tears bedew my glistening eye. 
To think my playful lambs must die ! 
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But when they're dead I sell their meat, 
On shambles kept both clean and neat ; 
Sweetbreads also I guard full well, 
And keep them from the blue-bottle. 

Envy, with breath sharp as my steel, 
Has ne'er yet blown upon my veal ; 
And mouths of dames, and daintiest fops. 
Do water at my nice lamb-chops. 

\Exit^ half laughing^ half crying. 

Scene III. — A Street 

Davenport, solus. 

Dav, Thus far have I secured my charming prize. I 
can appreciate, while I lament, the delicacy which makes 
her refuse the protection of my sister's roof. But who 
comes here ? 

Enter Pendulous, agitated. 

It must be he. That fretful animal motion — that face 
working up and down with uneasy sensibility, like new 
yeast. Jack — Jack Pendulous ! 

Fen, It is your old friend, and very miserable. 

Dav, Vapours, Jack. I have not known you fifteen years 
to have to guess at your complaint Why, they troubled 
you at school Do you remember when you had to speak 
the speech of Buckingham, where he is going to execution ? 

Pen, Execution ! — he has certainly heard it {aside). 

Dav. What a pucker you were in overnight ! 

Pen, May be so, may be so, Mr. Davenport. That was 
an imaginary scene. I have had real troubles since. 

Dav. Pshaw ! so you call every common accident. 
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Fen, Do you call my case so common, then ? 

Dav, What case ? 

Pen, You have not heard, then ? 

Dav, Positively not a word. 

Pen, You must know I have been — {whispers) — ^tried for 
a felony since then. 

P>av, Nonsense ! 

Pen, No subject for mirth, Mr. Davenport. A con- 
founded short-sighted fellow swore that I stopped him and 
robbed him on the York race-ground at nine on a fine 
moonlight evening, when I was two hundred miles oflf in 
Dorsetshire. These hands have been held up at a common 
bar. 

Dav, Ridiculous ! it could not have gone so far. 

Pen, A great deal farther, I assure you, Mr. Davenport 
I am ashamed to say how far it went. You must know, 
that in the first shock and surprise of the accusation, shame 
— you know I was always susceptible — shame put me upon 
disguising my name, that, at all events, it might bring no 
disgrace upon my family. I called myself /dmes Thomson, 

Dav, For Heaven's sake, compose yourself. 

Pen, I will. An old family ours, Mr. Davenport — never 
had a blot upon it till now — a family famous for the jealousy 
of its honour for many generations — think of that, Mr. 
Davenport — that felt a stain like a wound 

Dav, Be calm, my dear friend. 

Pen. This served the purpose of a temporary concealment 
well enough ; but when it came to the — alibiy I think they 
call it — excuse these technical terms, they are hardly fit for 
the mouth of a gentleman — the witnesses — that is another 
term — that I had sent for up from Melcombe Regis, and 
relied upon for clearing up my character, by disclosing my 
real name, John Pendulous — so discredited the cause which 
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they came to serve, that it had quite a contrary effect to 
what was intended. In short, the usual forms passed, and 
you behold me here the miserablest of mankind. 

Dav, {aside). He must be light-headed. 

Fen. Not at all, Mr. Davenport. I hear what you say, 
though you speak it all on one side, as they do at the play- 
house. 

I>av, The sentence could never have been carried into — 
pshaw ! — you are joking — the truth must have come out at 
last. 

Fen, So it did, Mr. Davenport — ^just two minutes and 
a second too late by the Sheriff's stop-watch. Time enough 
to save my life — my wretched life — but an age too late for 
my honour. Pray change the subject — the detail must be 
as offensive to you. 

Dav, With all my heart — to a more pleasing theme. 
The lovely Maria Flyn — are you friends in that quarter still? 
Have the old folks relented ? 

Fen, They are dead, and have left her mistress of her 
inclinations. But it requires great strength of mind to 

Dav, To what ? 

Fen. To stand up against the sneers of the world. It is 
not every young lady that feels herself confident against the 
shafts of ridicule, though aimed by the hand of prejudice. 
Not but in her heart, I believe, she prefers me to all man- 
kind. But think what the world would say if, in defiance 
of the opinions of mankind, she should take to her arms 
a — reprieved man ! 

Dav, Whims ! You might turn the laugh of the world 
upon itself in a fortnight. These things are but nine days' 
wonders. 

Fen, Do you think so, Mr. Davenport ? 

Dav, Where does she live ? 
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Pen. She has lodgings in the next street, in a sort of 
garden-house, that belongs to one Cutlet I have not seen 
her since the affair. I was going there at her request. 

Dav, Ha, ha, ha ! 

Pen. Why do you laugh ? 

Dav. The oddest fellow I I will tell you But here 

he comes. 

Enter Cutlet. 

Cut (to Davenport). Sir, the young lady at my house is 
desirous you should return immediately. She has heard 
something from home. 

Pen. What do I hear? 

Dav. 'Tis her fears, I dare say. My dear Pendulous, you 
will excuse me? — I must not tell him our situation at 
present, though it cost him a fit of jealousy. We shall have 
fifty opportunities for explanation. \Exit. 

Pen. Does that gentleman visit the lady at your lodgings ? 

Cut. He is quite familiar there, I assure you. He is all 
in all with her, as they say. 

Pen. It is but too plain. Fool that I have been, not to 
suspect that, while she pretended scruples, some rival was 
at the root of her infidelity ! 

Cut. You seem distressed, sir ? Bless me ! 

Pen. I am, friend, above the reach of comfort. 

Cut. Consolation, then, can be to no purpose ? 

Pen. None. 

Cut. I am so happy to have met with him ! 

Pen. Wretch, wretch, wretch ! 

Cut. There he goes ! How he walks about biting his 
nails ! I would not exchange this luxury of unavailing pity 
for worlds. 

Pen. Stigmatised by the world 
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Cut My case exactly. Let us compare notes. 

Pen, Nor an accident which 

Cut For a profession which 

Pen, In the eye of reason has nothing in it 

Cut Absolutely nothing in it 



Pen, Brought up at a public bar 

Cut Brought up to an odious trade- 

Pen. With nerves like mine 

Cut With nerves like mine 

Pen, Arraigned, condemned 

Cut By a foolish world 

Pen, By a judge and jury 



Cut By an invidious exclusion disqualified for sitting 
upon a jury at all 

Pen. Tried, cast, and 

Cut What? 

Pen. Hanged, sir, hanged by the neck, till I was 

Cut Bless me ! 

Pen, Why should not I publish it to the whole world, since 
she, whose prejudice alone I wished to overcome, deserts me? 

Cut Lord have mercy upon us ! not so bad as that 
comes to, I hope ? 

Pen, When she joins in the judgment of an illiberal 
world against me 

Cut You said hanged, sir — that is, I mean, perhaps I 
mistook you. How ghastly he looks ! 

Pen, Fear me not, my friend. I am no ghost — though I 
heartily wish I were one. 

Cut. Why, then, ten to one you were 

Pen. Cut down. The odious word shall out though it 
choke me. 

Cut. Your case must have some things in it very curious. 
I dare say you kept a journal of your sensations. 
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Pen, Sensations ! 

Cut, Ay, while you were being — you know what I 
mean. They say persons in your situation have lights 
dancing before their eyes — bluish. But then the worst of 
all is coming to one's self again. 

Fen. Plagues, furies, tormentors ! I shall go mad ! 

\Exit, 

Cut There, he says he shall go mad. Well, my head 
has not been very right of late. It goes with a whirl and 
a buzz somehow. I believe I must not think so deeply. 
Common people that don't reason know nothing of these 
aberrations. 

Great wits go mad, and small ones only dull ; 
Distracting cares vex not the empty skull : 
They seize on heads that think, and hearts that feel 
As flies attack the — better sort of veal. 



ACT II. 

Scene, at Flint's. 
Flint. William. 

Flint, I have overwalked myself, and am quite exhausted. 
Tell Marian to come and play to me. 

Wil, I shall, sir. [Exit. 

Flint, I have been troubled with an evil spirit of late — I 
think an evil spirit. It goes and comes, as my daughter 
is with or from me. It cannot stand before her gentle 
look, when, to please her father, she takes down her 
music-book. 
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Enter William. 

WiL Miss Marian went out soon after you, and is not 
returned. 

Flint That is a pity — ^that is a pity. Where can the 
foolish giri be gadding ? 

WiL The shopmen say she went out with Mr. Davenport 

Flint Davenport? Impossible! 

WiL They say they are sure it was he, by the same token 
that they saw her slip into his hand, when she was past the 
door, the casket which you gave her. 

Flint Gave her, William? I only entrusted it to her. 
She has robbed me! Marian is a thief! You must go 
to the Justice, William, and get out a warrant against her 
immediately. Do you help them in the description. Put 
in "Marian Flint," in plain words — no remonstrances, 
William — " daughter of Reuben Mint," — no remonstrances, 
but do it 

WiL Nay, sir 



Flint I am rock, absolute rock, to all that you can 
say — a piece of solid rock. What is it that makes my 
legs to fail, and my whole frame to totter thus ? It has 
been. my overwalking. I am very faint Support me in, 
William. \Exeunt 

Scene. — The Apartment of ^v^'^ Flyn. 
Miss Flyn. Betty. 

Miss F. Tis past eleven. Every minute I expect Mr. 
Pendulous here. What a meeting do I anticipate ! 

Bet Anticipate, truly ! what other than a joyful meet- 
ing can it be between two agreed lovers who have been 
parted these four months ? 
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Miss F. But in that cruel space what accidents have 
happened 1 {Aside) As yet I perceive she is ignorant of 
this unfortunate affair. 

Bet Lord, madam, what accidents? He has not had a 
fall or a tumble, has he ? He is not coming upon crutches ? 

Miss F. Not exactly a fall. {Aside) I wish I had courage 
to admit her to my confidence. 

Bet If his neck is whole, his heart is so too, I warrant it 

Miss F, His neck! {Aside) She certainly mistrusts 
something. He writes me word that this must be his 
last interview. 

Bet Then I guess the whole business. The wretch is 
unfaithful. Some creature or other has got him into a noose. 

Miss F, A noose ! 

Bet And I shall never more see him hang 

Miss F Hang, did you say, Betty ? 

Bet About that dear, fond neck, I was going to add, 
madam, but you interrupted me. 

Miss F I can no longer labour with a secret which 
oppresses me thus. Can you be trusty ? 

Bet Who, I, madam ? {Aside) Lord, I am so glad ! 
Now I shall know all. 

Miss F, This letter discloses the reason of his unaccount- 
able long absence from me. Peruse it, and say if we have 
not reason to be unhappy. 

(Betty retires to the window to read the letter^ Mr. 
Pendulous enters,) 

Miss F, My dear Pendulous ! 

Pen, Maria! — nay, shun the embraces of a disgraced 
man, who comes but to tell you that you must renounce 
his society for ever. 

Miss F, Nay, Pendulous, avoid me not. 
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Pen. {aside). That was tender! I may be mistaken. 
Whilst I stood on honourable terms, Maria might have 
met my caresses without a blush. 

(Betty, who has not attended to the entrance of 
Pendulous, through her eagerness to read the 
letter^ comes forward,) 

Bet, Ha ! ha ! ha ! What a funny story, madam ! And 
this is all you make such a fuss about ? I should not care 

if twenty of my lovers had been (seeing Pendulous) 

Lord, sir, I ask pardon ! 

Pen, Are we not alone, then ? 

Miss F, 'Tis only Betty — my old servant. You remem- 
ber Betty ? 

Pen, What letter is that ? 

Miss F, Oh ! something from her sweetheart, I suppose. 

Bet, Yes, ma'am, that is all I shall die of laughing. 

Pen, You have not surely been showing her 

Miss F, I must be ingenuous. You must know, then, 
that I was just giving Betty, a hint as you came in. 

Pen, A hint ! 

Miss F Yes, of our unfortunate embarrassment. 

Pen, My letter ! 

Miss F I thought it as well that she should know it 
at first. 

Pen. 'Tis mighty well, madam ! 'Tis as it should be ! 
I was ordained to be a wretched laughing-stock to all the 
world, and it is fit that our drabs and our servant wenches 
should have their share of the amusement ! 

Bet, Marry come up ! Drabs and servant wenches ! and 
this from a person in his circumstances ! 

[Betty Jiings herself out of the room^ muttering. 

Miss F, I understand not this language. I was prepared 
to give my Pendulous a tender meeting ; to assure him that 

9 
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however, in the eyes of the superficial and the censorious, 
he may have incurred a partial degradation, in the esteem 
of one, at least, he stood as high as ever ; that it was not in 
the power of a ridiculous accident^ involving no guilt, no 
shadow of imputation, to separate two hearts cemented by 
holiest vows, as ours have been. This untimely repulse to 
my affections may awaken scruples in me which hitherto, in 
tenderness to you, I have suppressed. 

Pen, I very well understand what you call tenderness, 
madam ; but in some situations, pity — pity — is the greatest 
insult. 

Miss R I can endure no longer. When you are in a 
calmer mood, you will be sorry that you have wrung my 
heart so. \Exit 

Pen, Maria ! She is gone — in tears. Yet it seems she has 
had her scruples. She said she had tried to smother them. 
Her maid Betty intimated as much. 

Re-enter Betty. 

Bet Never mind Betty, sir; depend upon it she will 
never 'peach. 

Pen, Teach! 

Bet, Lord, sir, these scruples will blow over. Go to her 
again, when she is in a better humour. You know we must 
stand off a little at first, to save appearances. 

Pen, Appearances ! We 1 

Bet It will be decent to let some time elapse. 

Pen, Time elapse ! 

Lost, wretched Pendulous ! to scorn betray'd. 

The scoff alike of mistress and of maid ! 

What now remains for thee, forsaken man. 

But to complete thy fate's abortive plan, 

And finish what the feeble la\^ began ? {Exeunt, 
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Re-enter Miss Flyn, with Marian. 

Miss F. Now both our lovers are gone, I hope my friend 
will have less reserve. You must consider this apartment 
as yours while you stay here. 'Tis larger and more com- 
modious than your own. 

Mar, You are kind, Maria. My sad story I have 
troubled you with. I have some jewels here, which I 
unintentionally brought away. I have only to beg that you 
will take the trouble to restore them to my father; and, 
without disclosing my present situation, to tell him that my 
next step — with or without the concurrence of Mr. Daven- 
port — shall be to throw myself at his feet, and beg to be 
forgiven. I dare not see him till you have explored the 
way for me. I am convinced I was tricked into this 
elopement 

Miss E. Your commands shall be obeyed implicitly. 

Mar. You are good (agitated). 

Miss F, Moderate your apprehensions, my sweet friend. 
I too have known my sorrows — {smiling), — ^You have heard 
of the ridiculous affair. 

Mar, Between Mr. Pendulous and you? Davenport 
informed me of it, and we took the liberty of blaming the 
over-niceness of your scruples. 

Miss F, Yon mistake. The refinement is entirely on the 
part of my lover. He thinks me not nice enough. I am 
obliged to feign a little reluctance, that he may not take 
quite a distaste to me. Will you believe it, that he turns 
my very constancy into a reproach, and declares that 
a woman must be devoid of all delicacy that, after a 
thing of that sort, could endure the sight of her husband 
in 

Mar, In what? 
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Miss R The sight of a man at all in 

Mar, I comprehend you not. 

Miss F, In — in a — {whispers) — ^night-cap, my dear ! And 
now the mischief is out. 

Mar. Is there no way to cure him ? 

Miss F, None, unless I were to try the experiment, by 
placing myself in the hands of justice for a little while, how 
far an equality in misfortune might breed a sympathy in 
sentiment. Our reputations would be both upon a level 
then, you know. What think you of a little innocent shop- 
lifting, in sport ? 

Mar, And by that contrivance to be taken before a 
magistrate ? The project sounds oddly. 

Miss F. And yet I am more than half persuaded it is 
feasible. 

Enter Betty. 

Bet Mr. Davenport is below, ma'am, and desires to 
speak with you. 

Mar. You will excuse me (going. Turning back) You 
will remember the casket. [Exit 

Miss F, Depend on me. 

Bet And a strange man desires to see you, ma'am. I 
do not half like his looks. 

Miss F. Show him in. 

[Exit Betty, and returns with a Police Officer. 
Betty goes out. 

Off. Your servant, ma'am. Your name is 

Miss F. Flyn, sir. Your business with me ? 
Off. {alternately surveying the lady and his paper of 
instructions). Marian Flint. 
Miss F. Maria Flyn. 
Off. Ay, ay, Flyn or Flint. 'Tis all one. Some write plain 
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Mary, and some put ann after it I come about a 
casket. 

Miss F, I guess the whole business. He takes me for 
my friend. Something may come out of this. I will 
humour him {aside). 

Off, (aside). Answers the description to a tittle. " Soft 
gray eyes, pale complexion " 

Miss F, Yet I have been told by flatterers that my eyes 
were blue — (takes out a pocket-glass,) — I hope I look pretty 
tolerably to-day. 

Off, Blue! — they are a sort of bluish-gray, now I look 
better ; and as for colour, that comes and goes. Blushing 
is often a sign of a hardened oflfender. Do you know 
anything of a casket ? 

Miss F, Here is one which a friend has just delivered to 
my keeping. 

Off. And which I must beg leave to secure, together 
with your ladyship's person. "Garnets, pearls, diamond- 
bracelet," — here they are, sure enough. 

Miss F, Indeed, I am innocent. 

Off, Every man is presumed so till he is found other- 
wise. 

Miss F, Police wit ! Have you a warrant ? 

Off, Tolerably cool that ! Here it is, signed by Justice 
Golding, at the requisition of Reuben Flint, who deposes 
that you have robbed him. 

Miss F, How lucky this turns out ! (aside), — Can I be 
indulged with a coach? 

Off. To Marlborough Street? — certainly. An old 
offender (aside). The thing shall be conducted with as 
much delicacy as is consistent with security. 

Aliss F, Police manners I I will trust myself to your 
protection then, [Exeunt 
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Scene. — jPo/ice Office, 
Justice, Flint, Officers, Etc. 

Just Before we proceed to extremities, Mr. Flint, let me 
entreat you to consider the consequences. What will the 
world say to your exposing your own child ? 

Flint The world is not my friend. I belong to a 
profession which has long brought me acquainted with its 
injustice. I return scorn for scorn, and desire its censure 
above its plaudits. 

Just But in this case delicacy must make you pause. 

Flint Delicacy — ha ! ha ! — pawnbroker — how fitly these 
words suit ! Delicate pawnbroker — delicate devil ! — let the 
law take its course. 

Just Consider, the jewels are found. 

Flint 'Tis not the silly baubles I regard. Are you a 
man? are you a father? and think you I could stoop 
so low, vile as I stand here, as to make money — filthy 
money — of the stuff which a daughter's touch has dese- 
crated ? Deep in some pit first would I bury them. 

Just Yet pause a little. Consider. An only child ! 

Flint Only, only, — there, it is that stings me — makes 
me mad ! She was the only thing I had to love me — to 
bear me up against the nipping injuries of the world. I 
prate when I should act. Bring in your prisoner. 

(The Justice makes signs to an Officer^ who goes out^ and 

returns with Miss Flyn.) 

Flint, What mockery of my sight is here ? This is no 
daughter. 

Off, Daughter, or no daughter, she has confessed to this 
casket 

Flint {handling it). The very same. Was it in the 
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power of these pale splendours to dazzle the sight of 
honesty — to put out the regardful eye of piety and daughter- 
love ? Why, a poor glow-worm shows more brightly. Bear 
witness how I valued them {tramples on them), — Fair lady, 
know ye aught of my child ? 

Miss F, I shall here answer no questions. 

Just, You must explain how you came by the jewels, 
madam. 

Miss F, (aside). Now confidence assist me ! — A gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood will answer for me 

Just, His name 

Miss F, Pendulous 

Just, That lives in the next street ? 

Miss F, The same. Now I have him sure {aside). 

Just, Let him be sent for. I believe the gentleman to 
be respectable, and will accept his security. 

Flint, Why do I waste my time where I have no busi- 
ness ? None — I have none any more in the world — none ! 

Enter Pendulous. 

Pen, What is the meaning of this extraordinary sum- 
mons ? — Maria here ? 

Flint. Know you anything of my daughter, sir ? 

Pen, Sir, I neither know her nor yourself, nor why I am 
brought hither; but for this lady, if you have anything 
against her, I will answer it with my life and fortunes. 

Just, Make out the bail-bond. 

Off, {surveying Pendulous). Please, your worship, before 
you take that gentleman's bond, may I have leave to put in 
a word ? 

Pen, {agitated), I guess what is coming. 

Off, I have seen that gentleman hold up his hand at a 
criminal bar. 
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fust. Ha! 

Afiss F, (aside). Better and better. 

Off, My eyes cannot deceive me. His lips quivered 
about while he was being tried just as they do now. His 
name is not Pendulous. 

Miss F. Excellent ! 

Off, He pleaded to the name of Thomson at York 
assizes. 

Just. Can this be true ? 

Miss F, I could kiss the fellow ! 

Off, He was had up for a footpad. 

Miss F, A dainty fellow ! 

Pen, My iniquitous fate pursues me everywhere. 

Just, You confess, then ? 

Pen, I am steeped in infamy. 

Miss F, I am as deep in the mire as yourself. 

Pen. My reproach can never be washed out. 

Miss F, Nor mine. 

Pen. I am doomed to everlasting shame. 

Miss F. We are both in a j)redicament. 

Just I am in a maze where all this will end. 

Miss F. But here comes one who, if I mistake not, will 
guide us out of all our difficulties. 

Enter Marian and Davenport. 

Mar. {kneeling). My dear father 1 
Flint, Do I dream ? 
Mar. I am your Marian. 
Just. Wonders thicken ! 

Flint. The casket 

Miss F. Let me clear up the rest. 

Flint, The casket 

Miss F. Was inadvertently in your daughter's hand when, 
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by an artifice of her maid Lucy, — set on, as she confesses, 
by this gentleman here 

Dav, I plead guilty. 

Miss F, She was persuaded that you were in a hurry 
going to marry her to an object of her dislike ; nay, that he 
was actually in the house for the purpose. The speed of 
her flight admitted not of her depositing the jewels ; but to 
me, who have been her insepatt'able companion since she 
quitted your roof, she entrusted the return of them ; which 
the precipitate measures of this gentleman {pointing to the 
Officer) alone prevented. Mr. Cutlet, whom I see coming, 
can witness this to be true. 

Enter Cutlet, in haste. 

Cut. Ay, poor lamb ! poor lamb ! I can witness. I have 
run in such a haste, hearing how affairs stood, that I have 
left my shambles without a protector. If your worship had 
seen how she cried {pointing to Marian), and trembled, 
and insisted upon being brought to her father! Mr. 
Davenport here could not stay her. 

Flint. I can forbear no longer. Marian, will you play 
once again, to please your old father ? 

Mar. I have a good mind to make you buy me a new 
grand piano for your naughty suspicions of me. 

Dav. What is to become of me ? 

Flint. I will do more than that The poor lady shall 
have her jewels again. 

Mar. Shall she ? 

Flint Upon reasonable terms {smiling). And now, I 
suppose, the court may adjourn. 

Dav. Marian ! 

Flint. I guess what is passing in your mind, Mr. Daven- 
port ; but you have behaved upon the whole so like a man 
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of honour, that it will give me pleasure if you will visit at 
my house for the future; but {smiling) not clandestinely, 
Marian. 

Mar, Hush ! father. 

JFIint I own I had prejudices against gentry. But I 
have met with so much candour and kindness among my 
betters this day — from this gentleman in particular — (turn- 
ing to the Justice) — that I begin to think of leaving off 
business, and setting up for a gentleman myself. 

Just You have the feelings of one. 

Flint. Marian will not object to it. 

Just But — (turning to Miss Flyn) — what motive could 
induce this lady to take so much disgrace upon herself, 
when a word's explanation might have relieved her ? 

Miss F. This gentleman (turning to Pendulous) can 
explain. 

Fen. The devil! 

Miss F This gentleman, I repeat it, whose backwardness 
in concluding a long and honourable suit from a mistaken 
delicacy 

Fen. How? 

Miss F. Drove me upon the expedient of involving 
myself in the same disagreeable embarrassments with him- 
self in the hope that a more perfect sympathy might subsist 
between us for the future. 

Fen. I see it — :I see it all. 

Just, (to Pendulous). You were, then, tried at York? 

Fen. I was cast 

Just. Condemned 

Fen. Executed. 

Just. How? 

Fen. Cut down and came to life again. False 
delicacy, adieu! The true sort, which this lady has 
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manifested — by an expedient which at first sight might 
seem a little unpromising, has cured me of the other. We 
are now on even terms. 

Miss E And may 

Pen, Marry, — I know it was your word. 

Miss E And make a very quiet 

Pen, Exemplary 

Miss E Agreeing pair of- 



Pen. Acquitted Felons. 

E/inf, And let the prejudiced against our profession 
acknowledge that a money-lender may have the heart of a 
father; and that in the casket, whose loss grieved him so 
sorely, he valued nothing so dear as {turning io Marian) 
one poor domestic jewel. 
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NOTES ON THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS.^ 

CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 

Lusfs Dominion^ or the Lascivious Queen, — Kit Marlowe, 
as old Izaak Walton assures us, made that smooth song 
which begins, " Come live with me and be my love." The 
same romantic invitations " in folly ripe in reason rotten," 
are given by the queen in the play, and the lover in the 
ditty. He talks of " beds of roses, buckles of gold : " 

** Thy silver dishes for thy meat, 
As precious as the Gods do eaty 
Shall on an ivory table be 
Prepared each day for thee and me." 

The lines in the extract have a luscious smoothness in 
them, and they were the most temperate which I could pick 
out of this Play. The rest is in King Cambyses' vein ; 
rape, and murder, and superlatives; "huffing, braggart, 
puft " lines, such as the play-writers anterior to Shakespeare 
are full of, and Pistol "but coldly imitates." Blood is 
made as light of in some of these old dramas as money 

^ From Lamb's Specimens of English Dramatic Poets who lived 
about the time of Shakespeare, Published in 1808. 
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in a modern sentimental comedy ; and as this is given away 
until it remind us that it is nothing but counters, so that is 
spilt till it affects us no more than its representative, the 
paint of the property-man in the theatre. 

Tamburlaine the Greats or the Scythian Shepherd, — -The 
lunes of Tamburlaine are perfect midsummer madness. 
Nebuchadnezzar's are mere modest pretensions compared 
with the thundering vaunts of this Scythian Shepherd. He 
comes in, drawn by conquered kings, and reproaches these 
pampered jades of Asia that they can draw but twenty miles 
a day. Till I saw this passage with my own eyes, I 
never believed that it was anything more than a pleasant 
burlesque of mine ancient's. But I can assure my readers 
that it is soberly set down in a play which their ancestors 
took to be serious. 

Edward the Second, — In a very different style from 

the mighty Tamburlaine is the tragedy of Edward 

the Second, The reluctant pangs of abdicating royalty 

( \n Edward furnished hints, which Shakespeare scarcely 

\ improved in his Richard the Second; and the death-scene 

^ of Marlowe's king moves pity and terror beyond any scene 

ancient or modern with which I am acquainted. 

The Rich Jew of Malta, — Marlowe's Jew does not approach 
so near to Shakespeare's as his Edward the Second does 
to Richard the Second. Barabas is a mere monster 
brought in with a large painted nose to please the rabble. 
He kills in sport, poisons whole nunneries, invents infernal 
machines. He is just such an exhibition as a century or 
two earlier might have been played before the Londoners 
"by the royal command," when a general pillage and 
massacre of the Hebrews had been previously resolved 
on in the cabinet. It is curious to see a superstition 
wearing out. The idea of a Jew, which our pious ancestors 
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contemplated with so much horror, has nothing in it now 
revolting. We have tamed the claws of the beast, and 
pared its nails, and now we take it to our arms, fondle 
it, write plays to flatter it; it is visited by princes, 
affects a taste, patronises the arts, and is the only liberal 
and gentlemanlike thing in Christendom. 

Doctor Faustus, — The; growing horrors of Faustus's last 
scene are awfully marked by the hours and half-hours as 
they expire, and bring him nearer and nearer to the exact- 
ment of his dire compact It is indeed an agony and 
a fearful colluctation. Marlowe is said to have been 
tainted with atheistical positions, to have denied God and 
the Trinity. To such a genius the history of Faustus must 
have been delectable food: to wander in fields where 
curiosity is forbidden to go, to approach the dark gulf 
near enough to look in, to be busied in speculations 
which are the rottenest part of the core of the fruit that 
fell from the tree of knowledge. Barabas the Jew, and\ 
Faustus the conjurer, are offsprings of a mind which at J 
least delighted to dally with interdicted subjects. They^ 
both talk a language which a believer would have been 
tender of putting into the mouth of a character though 
but in fiction. But the holiest minds have sometimes 
not thought it reprehensible to counterfeit impiety in the 
person of another, to bring Vice upon the stage speaking 
her own dialect; and themselves being armed with an 
unction of self-confident impunity, have not scrupled to 
handle and touch that familiarly, which would be death 
to others. Milton in the person of Satan has started 
speculations hardier than any which the feeble armoury 
of the atheist ever furnished; and the precise, strait-laced 
Richardson has strengthened Vice from the mouth of 1 
Lovelace, with entangling sophistries and abstruse pleas 

10 
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against her adversary Virtue, which Sedley, Villiers, and 
Rochester wanted depth of libertinism enough to have 
invented. 

THOMAS DEKKER. 

Old Fortunatus. — The humour of a frantic lover, in 
the scene where Orleans to his friend Galloway defends 
the passion with which himself, being a prisoner in the 
English king's court, is enamoured to frenzy of the king's 
daughter Agripyna, is done to the life. Orleans is as 
passionate an inamorato as any which Shakespeare ever 
drew. He is just such another adept in Love's reasons. 
The sober people of the world are with him 

" A swann of fools 
Crowding together to be counted wise." 

He talks " pure Biron and Romeo," he is almost as poetical 
as they, quite as philosophical, only a little madder. After 
all. Love's sectaries are a reason unto themselves. We 
have gone retrograde to the noble heresy, since the days 
when Sidney proselyted our nation to this mixed health and 
disease; the kindliest symptom, yet the most alarming 
crisis in the ticklish state of youth; the nourisher and 
the destroyer of hopeful wits; the mother of twin births, 
wisdom and folly, valour and weakness ; the servitude above 
freedom ; the gentle mind's religion ; the liberal superstition. 

Satiro-Mastixy or the Untrussing of the Humorous Poet — 
[The king exacts an oath from Sir Walter Terill to send his 
bride Caelestina to court on the marriage night. Her father, 
to save her honour, gives her a poisonous mixture which 
she swallows.] 

The beauty and force of this scene are much diminished 
to the reader of the entire play, when he comes to find that 
this solemn preparation is but a sham contrivance of the 
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father's, and the potion which Caelestina swallows nothing 
more than a sleeping draught; from the effects of which 
she is to awake in due time, to the surprise of her husband, 
and the great mirth and edification of the king and his 
courtiers. As Hamlet says, they do but "poison in jest" 
The sentiments are worthy of a real martyrdom, and an 
Appian sacrifice in earnest. 

The Honest Whore, — There is in the second part of this 
play, where Bellafront, a reclaimed harlot, recounts some 
of the miseries of her profession, a simple picture of honour 
and shame, contrasted without violence, and expressed 
without immodesty, which is worth all the strong lines 
against the harlot's profession, with which both parts of 
this play are offensively crowded. A satirist is always to be 
suspected who, to make vice odious, dwells upon all its 
acts and minutest circumstances with a sort of relish and 
retrospective fondness. But so near are the boundaries of 
panegyric and invective, that a worn-out sinner is some- 
times found to make the best declaimer against sin. The 
same high-seasoned descriptions, which in his unregenerate 
state served but to inflame his appetites, in his new province 
of moralist will serve him, a little turned, to expose the 
enormity of those appetites in other men. When Cervantes 
with such proficiency of fondness dwells upon the Don's 
library, who sees not that he has been a great reader of 
books of knight-errantry — perhaps was at some time of his 
life in danger of falling into those very extravagancies which 
he ridiculed so happily in his hero ? 

JOHN MARSTON. 

Antonio and Mellida, — The situation of Andrugio and 
Lucio, in the first part of this tragedy, where Andrugio, 
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Duke of Genoa, banished his country, with the loss of a 
son supposed drowned, is cast upon the territory of his 
mortal enemy the Duke of Venice, with no attendants but 
Lucio an old nobleman, and a page — ^resembles that of 
Lear and Kent in that king's distresses. Andrugio, like 
Lear, manifests a king-like impatience, a turbulent great- 
ness, an affected resignation. The enemies which he enters 
lists to combat, "Despair and mighty Grief and sharp 
Impatience," and the forces which he brings to vanquish 
them, ** cornets of horse," etc., are in the boldest style of 
allegory. They are such a "race of mourners" as the 
" infection of sorrows loud " in the intellect might beget on 
some " pregnant cloud " in the imagination. The prologue 
to the second part, for its passionate earnestness, and for 
the tragic note of preparation which it sounds, might have 
preceded one of those old tales of Thebes or Pelops* line, 
which Milton has so highly commended, as free from the 
common error of the poets in his day, of "intermixing 
comic stuff with tragic sadness and gravity, brought in 
without discretion corruptly to gratify the people." It is as 
solemn a preparative as the warning voice which he who 
saw the Apocalypse heard cry. 

What you will, O I shall ne'er forget how he went 
clothed. Act I., Scene i. — To judge of the liberality of 
these notions of dress, we must advert to the days of 
Gresham, and the consternation which a phenomenon 
habited like the merchant here described would have 
excited among the flat round caps and cloth stockings upon 
'Change, when those " original arguments or tokens of a 
citizen's vocation were in fashion, not more for thrift and 
usefulness than for distinction and grace." The blank 
uniformity to which all professional distinctions in apparel 
have been long hastening is one instance of the decay of 
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symbols among us, which whether it has contributed or not 
to make us a more intellectual, has certainly made us a less 
imaginative people. Shakespeare knew the force of signs : 
a "malignant and a turban'd Turk." This "meal-cap 
miller," says the author of God^s Revenge against Murder, 
to express his indignation at an atrocious outrage committed 
by the miller Pierot upon the person of the fair Marieta. 



AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 

The Merry Devil of Edmonton} — The scene in this 
delightful comedy, in which Jerningham, "with the true 
feeling of a zealous friend," touches the griefs of Moun- 
chensey, seems written to make the reader happy. Few 
of our dramatists or novelists have attended enough to 
this. They torture and wound us abundantly. They are 
economists only in delight. Nothing can be finer, more 
gentlemanlike, and nobler, than the conversation and com- 
pliments of these young men. How delicious is Raymond 
Mounchensey*s forgetting, in his fears, that Jerningham has 
a " Saint in Essex ; " and how sweetly his friend reminds 
him ! I wish it could be ascertained that Michael Drayton 
was the author of this piece. It would add a worthy 
appendage to the renown of that Panegyrist of my native 
Earth : who has gone over her soil, in his Polyolbion, with 
the fidelity of a herald, and the painful love of a son ; who 
has not left a rivulet, so narrow that it may be stepped over, 
without honourable mention ; and has animated hills and 
streams with life and passion beyond the dreams of old 
mythology. 

It has been ascribed without much proof to Shakespeare and to 
Michael Drayton. 
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THOMAS HEYWOOD. 

TAe Fair Maid of the Exchange.— -The full title of this 
play is "The Fair Maid of the Exchange, with the 
Humours of the Cripple of Fenchurch." The above satire 
against some Dramatic Plagiarists of the time is put into 
the mouth of the Cripple, who is an excellent fellow, and 
the hero of the Comedy. Of his humour this extract is a 
sufficient specimen; but he is described (albeit a tradesman, 
yet wealthy withal) with heroic qualities of mind and body ; 
the latter of which he evinces by rescuing his mistress (the 
Fair Maid) from three robbers by the main force of one 
crutch lustily applied ; and the former by his foregoing the 
advantages which this action gained him in her good 
opinion, and bestowing his wit and finesse in procuring for 
her a husband, in the person of his friend Golding, more 
worthy of her beauty than he could conceive his own 
maimed and halting limbs to be. It would require some 
boldness in a dramatist nowadays to exhibit such a 
character ; and some luck in finding a sufficient actor, who 
would be willing to personate the infirmities, together with 
the virtues, of the noble Cripple. 

A Woman Killed with Kindness. — Heywood is a sort of 
prose Shakespeare. His scenes are to the full as natural 
and affecting. But we miss the poet, that which in Shake- 
speare always appears out and above the surface of the 
nature, Heywood's characters in this play, for instance, 
his country gentlemen, etc., are exactly what we see, but of 
the best kind of what we see in life. Shakespeare makes 
I us believe, while we are among his lovely creations, that 
I they are nothing but what we are familiar with, as in 
\ dreams new things seem old; but we awake, and sigh for 
Vthe difiference. 
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I am tempted to extract some lines from Heywood's 
"Hierarchic of Angels, 1634;" not strictly as a Dramatic 
Poem, but because the passage contains a string of names, 
all but that of Watson^ his contemporary Dramatists. He 
is complaining in a mood half serious, half comic, of the 
disrespect which Poets in his own times meet with from the 
world compared with the honours paid them by Antiquity. 
Then^ they could afford them three or four sonorous names, 
and at full length; as to Ovid, the addition of Publius 
Naso Sulmensis ; to Seneca, that of Lucius Annaeas Cordu- 
bensis ; and the like. Now^ says he. 



(( 



Our modern Poets to that pass are driven, 

Those names are curtailed which they first had given ; 

And, as we wish*d to have their memories drown'd. 

We scarcely can afford them half their sound, 

Greene, who had in both Academies ta'en 

Degree of Master, yet could never gain 

To be caird more than Robin : who, had he 

Professed aught save the Muse, served, and been free 

After a seven years* 'prenticeship, might have 

(With credit too) gone Robert to his grave. 

Marlowe, renown'd for his rare art and wit, 

Could ne*er attain beyond the name of Kit ; 

Although his Hero and Leander did 

Merit addition rather. Famous Kid 

Was caird but Tom. Tom Watson, though he wrote 

Able to make Apollo's self to dote 

Upon his Muse ; for all that he could strive. 

Yet never could to his full name arrive. 

Tom Nash (in his time of no small esteem) 

Could not a second syllable redeem. 

Excellent Beaumont, in the foremost rank 

Of the rarest wits, was never more than Frank. 

Mellifluous Shakespeare, whose enchanting quill 

Commanded mirth or passion, was but Will ; 

And Famous Jonson, though his learned pen 

Be dipp'd in Castaly, is still but Ben. 
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Fletcher, and Webster, of that learned pack 
None of the meanest, neither was but Jack ; 
Dekker's but Tom ; nor May, nor Middleton ; 
And he's now but Jack Ford, that once was John." 

Possibly our Poet was a little sore, that this contemptuous 
curtailment of their baptismal names was chiefly exercised 
upon his poetical brethren of the Drama, We hear nothing 
about Sam Daniel or Ned Spenser, in his catalogue. The 
familiarity of common discourse might probably take the 
greater liberties with the Dramatic Poets, as conceiving of 
them as more upon a level with the Stage Actors. Or did 
their greater publicity, and popularity in consequence, 
fasten these diminutives upon them out of a feeling of love 
and kindness, as we say Harry the Fifth, rather than Henry, 
when we would express goodwill ? — as himself says, in those 
reviving words put into his mouth by Shakespeare, where he 
would comfort and confirm his doubting brothers — 

** Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 
But Harry, Harry ! " 

And doubtless Heywood had an indistinct conception of 
this truth, when (coming to his own name), with that 
beautiful retracting which is natural to one that, not 
satirically given, has wandered a little out of his way into 
something recriminative, he goes on to say — 

** Nor speak I this, that any here exprest 
Should think themselves less worthy than the rest 
Whose names have their full syllables and sound ; 
Or that Frank, Kit, or Jack, are the least wound 
Unto their fame and merit. I for my part 
(Think others what they please) except that heart, 
Which courts my love in most familiar phrase ; 
And that it takes not from my pains or praise. 
If any one to me so bluntly come : 
I hold he loves me best that calls me Tom." 
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The foundations of the English Drama were laid deep in 
tragedy by Marlowe and others — Marlowe especially — while 
our comedy was yet in its lisping state. To this tragic 
preponderance (forgetting his own sweet Comedies and 
Shakespeare's), Heywood seems to refer with regret ; as in 
the " Roscian Strain " he evidently alludes to Alleyn, who 
was great in the " Jew of Malta," as Heywood elsewhere 
testifies, and in the principal tragic parts both of Marlowe 
and Shakespeare. 

The Brazen Age, — I cannot take leave of this Drama 
without noticing a touch of the truest pathos, which the 
writer has put into the mouth of Meleager, as he is wasting 
away by the operation of the fatal brand, administered to 
him by his wretched Mother. 

" My flame increaseth still — Oh, Father CEneus ; 
And you, Althea, whom I would call Mother, 
But that my genius prompts me thou'rt unkind : 
And yet farewell, " 

What is the boasted " Forgive me, but forgive me ! " of 
the dying wife of Shore in Rowe, compared with these three 
little words ? 

The English Traveller, — Heywood's preface to this play 
is interesting, as it shows the heroic indifference about the 
opinion of posterity, which some of these great writers seem 
to have felt. There is a magnanimity in authorship as in 
everything else. His ambition seems to have been confined 
to the pleasure of hearing the players speak his lines while 
he lived. It does not appear that he ever contemplated the 
possibility of being read by after-ages. What a slender 
pittance of fame was motive sufficient to the production of 
such plays as the English Traveller, the Challenge for Beauty, 
and the Woman Killed with Kindness ! Posterity is bound to 
take care that a writer loses nothing by such a noble modesty. 
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If I were to be consulted as to a Reprint of our Old 
English Dramatists, I should advise to begin with the col- 
lected Plays of Heywood. He was a fellow Actor, and 
fellow Dramatist, with Shakespeare. He possessed not the 
imagination of the latter; but in all those qualities which 
gained for Shakespeare the attribute of gentle^ he was not 
inferior to him. Generosity, courtesy, temperance in the 
depths of passion ; sweetness, in a word, and gentleness ; 
Christianism ; and true hearty Anglicism of feelings, 
shaping that Christianism; shine throughout his beautiful 
writings in a manner more conspicuous than in those of 
Shakespeare, but only more conspicuous, inasmuch as in 
Heywood these qualities are primary, in the other subordi- 
y^nate to poetry. I love them both equally, but Shakespeare 
has most of my wonder. Heywood should be known to 
his countryman, as he deserves. His plots are almost 
. invariably English. I am sometimes jealous that Shakespeare 
\ laid so few of his scenes at home. I laud Ben Jonson, for 
that in one instance having framed the first draught of his 
Every Man in his Humour in Italy, he changed the scene, 
and Anglicised his characters. The names of them in the 
First Edition may not be unamusing. 

Men, Women. 

Lorenzo, Sen. Guilliana. 

Lorenzo, Jun. Biancha. 

Prospero. Hesperida. 

Thorello. Tib (the same in English). 

Stephano (Master Stephen). 
Dr. Clement (Justice Clement). 
Bobadilla (Bobadil). 
Musco. 

Cob (the same in English). 
Peto. 
Pizo. 
Matheo (Master Mathew). 
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How say you, Reader ? do not Master Kitely, Mistress 
Kitely, Master Knowell, Brain worm, etc., read better than 
these Cisalpines ? 

THOMAS MIDDLETON AND WILLIAM ROWLEY. 

A Fair Quarrel. — The insipid levelling morality to which 
the modern stage is tied down would not admit of such 
admirable passions as these scenes are filled with. A puri- 
tanical obtuseness of sentiment, a stupid infantile goodness, 
is creeping among us, instead of the vigorous passions, and 
virtues clad in flesh and blood, with which the old drama- 
tists present us. Those noble and liberal casuists could 
discern in the differences, the quarrels, the animosities of 
men, a beauty and truth of moral feeling, nq less than 
in the everlastingly inculcated duties of forgivfeness and 
atonement. With us, all is hypocritical meekness. A 
reconciliation-scene, be the occasion never so absurd, never 
fails of applause. Our audiences come to the theatre to 
be complimented on their goodness. They compare notes 
with the amiable characters in the play, and find a won- 
derful sympathy of disposition between them. We have a 
common stock of dramatic morality, out of which a writer 
may be supplied without the trouble of copying it from 
originals within his own breast. To know the boundaries 
of honour, to be judiciously valiant, to have a temperance 
which shall beget a smoothness in the angry swellings of 
youth, to esteem life as nothing when the sacred reputation 
of a parent is to be defended, yet to shake and tremble 
under a pious cowardice when that ark of an honest con- 
fidence is found to be frail and tottering, to feel the true 
blows of a real disgrace blunting that sword which the 
imaginary strokes of a supposed false imputation had put 
so keen an edge upon but lately : to do, or to imagine this 
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done in a feigned story, asks something more of a moral 
sense, somewhat a greater delicacy of perception in ques- 
tions of right and wrong, than goes to the writing of two 
or three hackneyed sentences about the laws of honour as 
opposed to the laws of the land, or a commonplace against 
duelling. Yet such . things would stand a writer nowadays 
in far better stead than Captain Agar and his conscientious 
honour ; and he would be considered as a far better teacher 
of morality than old Rowley or Middleton, if they were 
living. 

WILLIAM ROWLEY. 

A New Wonder: A Woman Never Vexed, — The old play- 
writers are distinguished by an honest boldness of exhibition, 
they shows^verything without being ashamed. If a reverse 
in fortune is to be exhibited, they fairly bring us to the 
prison-grate and the alms-basket. A poor man on our 
stage is always a gentleman, he may be known by a peculiar 
neatness of apparel, and by wearing black. Our delicacy 
in fact forbids the dramatising of distress at all. It is never 
shown in its essential properties; it appears but as the 
adjunct of some virtue, as something which is to be relieved, 
from the approbation of which relief the spectators are to 
derive a certain soothing of self-referred satisfaction. We 
turn away from the real essences of things to hunt after 
their relative shadows, moral duties; whereas, if the truth 
of things were fairly represented, the relative duties might 
be safely trusted to themselves, and moral philosophy lose 
the name of a science. 

THOMAS MIDDLETON. 

Women beware Women : A Tragedy, — [Livia, the Duke's 
creature, cajoles a poor Widow with the appearance of 
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hospitality and neighbourly attentions, that she may get 
her daughter-in-law (who is left in the Mother's care in 
the Son's absence) into her trains, to serve the Duke's 
pleasure.] 

This is one of those scenes which has the air of being an 
immediate transcript from life. Livia the " good neighbour " 
is as real a creature as one of Chaucer's characters. She is 
such another jolly Housewife as the Wife of Bath. 

Tke Witch. — Though some resemblance may be traced 
between the charms in Macbeth and the incantations in this 
play, which is supposed to have preceded it, this coincidence 
will not detract much from the originality of Shakespeare. 
His witches are distinguished from the witches of Middleton 
by essential differences. These are creatures to whom man 
or woman, plotting some dire mischief, might resort for 
occasional consultation. Those originate deeds of blood, 
and begin bad impulses to men. From the moment that 
their eyes first meet with Macbeth's he is spell-bound. 
That meeting sways his destiny. He can never break the 
fascination. These witches can hurt the body, those have 
power over the soul. Hecate in Middleton has a son, a 
low buffoon : the hags of Shakespeare have neither child of 
their own, nor seem to be descended from any parent. 
They are foul anomahes, of whom we know not whence 
they are sprung, nor whether they have beginning or ending. 
As they are without human passions, so they seem to be 
without human relations. They come with thunder and 
lightning, and vanish to airy music. This is all we know 
of them. Except Hecate, they have no names ; which 
heightens their mysteriousness. The names, and some of 
the properties, which the other author has given to his 
hags, excite smiles. The Weird Sisters are serious things. 
Their presence cannot co-exist with mirth. But, in a lesser 
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degree, the witches of Middleton are fine creations. Their 
power too is, in some measure, over the mind. They raise 
jars, jealousies, strifes, " Hke a thick scurf" over life. 

WILLIAM ROWLEY, THOMAS DEKKER, JOHN FORD, ETC. 

T7te Witch of Edmonton. — Mother Sawyer, in this wild 
play, differs from the hags of both Middleton and Shake- 
speare. She is the plain traditional old woman witch of 
our ancestors; poor, deformed, and ignorant; the terror 
of villages, herself amenable to a justice. That should be 
a hardy sheriff with the power of the county at his heels, 
that would lay hands upon the Weird Sisters. They are 
of another jurisdiction. But upon the common and 
received opinion, the author (or authors) have engrafted 
strong fancy. There is something frightfully earnest in 
her invocations to the Familiar. 

CYRIL TOURNEUR. 

The Atheisfs Tragedy, — Dnnvned Soldier, — This way of 
description, which seems unwilling ever to leave off, weaving 
parenthesis within parenthesis, was brought to its height by 
Sir Philip Sidney. He seems to have set the example to 
Shakespeare. Many beautiful instances may be found all 
over the Arcadia. These bountiful Wits always give full 
measure, pressed down and running over. 

The Revengers^ Tragedy, — The reality and life of the 
dialogue, in which Vindici and Hippolito first tempt their 
mother, and then threaten her with death for consenting to 
the dishonour of their sister, passes any scenical illusion 1 
ever felt. I never read it but my ears tingle, and I feel a 
hot blush overspread my cheeks, as if I were presently 
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about to proclaim such malefactions of myself as the 
brothers here rebuke in their unnatural parent, in words 
more keen and dagger-like than those which Hamlet speaks 
to his mother. Such power has the passion of shame truly 
personated, not only to strike guilty creatures unto the soul, 
but to "appal" even those that are "free." 

JOHN WEBSTER. 

The Duchess of Maljy, — All the several parts of the 
dreadful apparatus with which the death of the Duchess is 
ushered in, the waxen images which counterfeit death, the 
wild masque of madmen, the tombmaker, the bellman, the 
living person's dirge, the mortification by degrees, — are not 
more remote from the conceptions of ordinary vengeance, 
than the strange character of suffering which they seem to 
bring upon their victim is out of the imagination of ordinary 
poets. As they are not like inflictions of this Hfe, so 
her language seems not of this world. She has lived among 
horrors till she is become " native and endowed unto that 
element." She speaks the dialect of despair ; her tongue 
has a smatch of Tartarus and the souls in bale. To move 
a horror skilfully, to touch a soul to the quick, to lay upon 
fear as much as it can bear, to wean and weary a life till it 
is ready to drop, and then step in with mortal instruments 
to take its last forfeit : this only a Webster can do. Inferior 
geniuses may "upon horror's head horrors accumulate," 
but they cannot do this. They mistake quantity for quality; 
they "terrify babes with painted devils;" but they know 
not how a soul is to be moved. Their terrors want dignity, 
their affrightments are without decorum. 

The White Devil^ or Viitoria Corombona, — This White 
Devil of Italy sets off a bad cause so speciously, and pleads 
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with such an innocence-resembling boldness, that we seem to 
see that matchless beauty of her face which inspires such 
gay confidence into her, and are ready to expect, when she 
has done her pleadings, that her very judges, her accusers, 
the grave ambassadors who sit as spectators, and all the 
court, will rise and make proffer to defend her in spite of 
the utmost conviction of her guilt; as the Shepherds 
in Don Quixote make proffer to follow the beautiful 
Shepherdess Marcela, "without making any profit of her 
manifest resolution made there in their hearing." 

" So sweet and lovely does she make the shame, 
Which, like a canker in the fragrant rose, 
Does spot the beauty of her budding name ! " 

I never saw anything like the funeral dirge ^ in this play, 
for the death of Marcello, except the ditty which reminds 
Ferdinand of his drowned father in the Tempest, As that is 
of the water, watery ; so this is of the earth, earthy. Both 
have that intenseness of feeling, which seems to resolve 
itself into the element which it contemplates. 

In a note on the Spanish Tragedy, I have said that there 
is nothing in the undoubted plays of Jonson which would 
authorise us to suppose that he could have supplied 
the additions to Hieronymo. I suspected the agency of 
some more potent spirit. 1 thought that Webster might 
have furnished them. They seemed full of that wild, 
solemn, preternatural cast of grief which bewilders us in the 
Duchess of Malfy, On second consideration, I think this a 
hasty criticism. They are more like the overflowing griefs 

^ Webster was parish clerk at St. Andrew's, Holborn. The anxious 
recurrence to church matters ; sacrilege ; tomb-stones ; with the fre- 
quent introduction of dirges; in this, and his other tragedies, may be 
traced to his professional sympathies. 
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and talking distraction of TY^s Andronicus. The sorrows 
of the Duchess set inward \ if she talks, it is little more 
than soliloquy imitating conversation in a kind of bravery. 

JOHN FORD. 

The Laver^s Melancholy: Contention of a Bird and a 
Musician, — This Story, which is originally to be met with 
in Strada's Prolusions, has been paraphrased in rhyme by 
Crashaw, Ambrose Philips, and others : but none of those 
versions can at all compare for harmony and grace with this 
blank verse of Ford's. It is as fine as anything in 
Beaumont and Fletcher; and almost equals the strife 
which it celebrates. 

^Tis Pity she's a Whore: a Tragedy, — The good Friar in 
this play is evidently a copy of Friar Laurence in Romeo and 
Juliet He is the same kind physician to the souls of his 
young charges ; but he has more desperate patients to deal 
with. 

The Broken Heart, — I do not know where to find, in 

any play, a catastrophe so grand, so solemn, and so 

surprising as in this. This is, indeed, according to Milton, 

to describe high passions and high actions. The fortitude 

of the Spartan boy, who let a beast gnaw out his bowels till 

he died without expressing a groan, is a faint bodily image 

of this dilaceration of the spirit, and exenteration of the 

inmost mind, which Calantha, with a holy violence against 

her nature, keeps closely covered, till the last duties of a 

wife and a queen are fulfilled. Stories of martyrdom are 

but of chains and the stake ; a little bodily suflfering. These 

torments 

** On the purest spirits prey. 
As on entrails, joints, and limbs, 
With answerable pains, but more intense." 

II 
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What a noble thing is the soul in its strength and in its 
weaknesses! Who would be less weak than Calantha? 
Who can be so strong? The expression of this trans- 
cendent scene almost bears us in imagination to Calvary 
and the Cross; and we seem to perceive some analogy 
between the scenical sufferings which we are here contem- 
plating, and the real agonies of that final completion to 
which we dare no more than hint a reference. Ford was of 
the first order of poets. He sought for sublimity, not by 
parcels, in metaphors or visible images, but directly where 
she has her full residence in the heart of man; in the 
actions and sufferings of the greatest minds. There is a 
grandeur of the soul above mountains, seas, and the 
elements. Even in the poor perverted reason of Giovanni 
and Annabella, in the play^ which stands at the head of the 
modern collection of the works of this author, we discern 
traces of that fiery particle, which, in the irregular starting 
fi:om out the road of beaten action, discovers something of 
a right line even in obUquity, and shows hints of an im- 
provable greatness in the lowest descents and degradations 
of our nature. 

rULKE GREVILLE, LORD BROOKE. 

Alaham^ Musiapha. — The two tragedies of Lord Brooke, 
printed among his poems, might with more propriety have 
been termed political treatises than plays. Their author 
has strangely contrived to make passion, character, and 
interest of the highest order, subservient to the expression 
of state dogmas and mysteries. He is nine parts Machiavel 
and Tacitus, for one part Sophocles or Seneca. In this 
writer's estimate of the powers of the mind, the under- 

» 'TUPityshisa Whort. 
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standing must have held a most tyrannical pre-eminence. 
Whether we look into his plays, or his most passionate love- 
poems, we shall find all frozen and made rigid with intellect 
The finest movements of the human heart, the utmost 
grandeur of which the soul is capable, are essentially com- 
prised in the actions and speeches of Cselica and Camena. 
Shakespeare, who seems to have had a peculiar delight in 
contemplating womanly perfection, whom for his many 
sweet images of female excellence all women are in an 
especial manner bound to love, has not raised the ideal of 
the female character higher than Lord Brooke, in these two 
women, has done. But it requires a study equivalent to 
the learning of a new language to understand their meaning 
when they speak. It is indeed hard to hit : 

" Much like thy riddle, Samson, in one day. 
Or seven though one should musing sit." 

It is as if a being of pure intellect should take upon him to 
express the emotions of our sensitive natures. There would 
be all knowledge, but sympathetic expressions would be 
wanting. 

BEN JONSON. 

The Case is Altered, — The passion for wealth has worn 
out much of its grossness in tract of time. Our ancestors 
certainly conceived of money as able to confer a distinct 
gratification in itself, not considered simply as a symbol of 
wealth. The old poets, when they introduce a miser, make 
him address his gold as his mistress ; as something to be 
seen, felt, and hugged ; as capable of satisfying two of the 
senses at least The substitution of a thin, unsatisfying 
medium in the place of the good old tangible metal, has 
made avarice quite a Platonic affection in comparison with 
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the seeing, touching, and hancHing-pleasures of the old 
Chrysophilites. A bank-note can no more satisfy the 
touch of a true sensualist in this passion, than Creusa could 
return her husband's embrace in the shades. See the Cave 
of Mammon in Spenser; Barabas*s contemplation of his 
wealth in the J^icA Jew of Malta ; Luke's raptures in the 
City Madam; the idolatry and absolute gold-worship of 
the miser Jaques in this early comic production of Ben 
Jonson's. Above all hear Guzman, in that excellent old 
translation of the Spanish Rogue^ expatiate on the " ruddy 
cheeks of your golden ruddocks, your Spanish pistolets, 
your plump and full-faced Portuguese, and your clear- 
skinned pieces of eight of Castile," which he and his 
fellows the beggars kept secret to themselves, and did 
privately enjoy in a plentiful manner. " For to have them, 
to pay them away, is not to enjoy them ; to enjoy them, is 
to have them lying by us ; having no other need of them 
than to use them for the clearing of the eyesight, and the 
comforting of our senses. These we did carry about with 
us, sewing them in some patches of our doublets near unto 
the heart, and as close to the skin as we could handsomely 
quilt them in, holding them to be restorative." 

Poetaster. — This Roman play seems written to confute 
those enemies of Ben in his own days and ours, who have 
said that he made a pedantical use of his learning. He 
has here revived the whole Court of Augustus, by a learned 
spelL We are admitted to the society of the illustrious 
dead. Virgil, Horace, Ovid, TibuUus, converse in our own 
tongue more finely and poetically than they were used to 
express themselves in their native Latin. Nothing can be 
imagined more elegant, refined, and court-like, than the 
scenes between this Louis the Foiuteenth of antiquity and 
his literati. The whole essence and secret of that kbid of 
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intercourse is contained therein. The economical Uberality 
by which greatness, seeming to waive some part of its 
prerogative, takes care to lose none of the essentials ; the 
prudential liberties of an inferior, which flatter by com- 
manded boldness and soothe with complimentary sincerity. 
These, and a thousand beautiful passages from Jiis New 
Inriy his Cynthia^ s Revels^ and from those numerous court- 
masques and entertainments which he was in the daily 
habit of furnishing, might be adduced to show the poetical 
fancy and elegance of mind of the supposed rugged old bard. 
Alchemist. — The judgment is perfectly overwhelmed by 
the torment of images, words, and book-knowledge, with 
which Epicure Mammon (Act II., Scene 2) confounds and 
stuns his incredulous hearer. They come pouring out like 
the successive falls of the Nilus. They " doubly redouble 
strokes upon the foe." Description outstrides proof. We 
are made to believe effects before we have testimony for 
their causes. If there is no one image which attains the 
height of the sublime, yet the confluence and assemblage of 
them all produces a result equal to the grandest poetry. 
The huge Xerxean army countervails against single Achilles. 
Epicure Mammon is the most determined offspring of its 
author. It has the whole " matter and copy of the father — 
eye, nose, lip, the trick of his frown." It is just such a 
swaggerer as contemporaries have described old Ben to be. 
Meercraft, Bobadil, the Host of the New Inn, have all 
his image and superscription. But Mammon is arrogant 
pretension personified. Sir Samson Legend, in Love for 
Love, is such another lying, overbearing character, but he 
does not come up to Epicure Mammon. What a " tower- 
ing bravery" there is in his sensuality! he affects no 
pleasure under a Sultan. It is as if " Egypt with Assyria 
strove in luxury." 
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GEORGE CHAPMAN. 

Bussy jyAtnboiSy ByrofCs Conspiracy^ Byrotis Tragedy^ 
etc,^ etc. — Webster has happily characterised the " full and 
heightened style " of Chapman, who, of all the English play- 
writers, perhaps approaches nearest to Shakespeare in the 
descriptive and didactic, in passages which are less purely 
dramatic. Dramatic imitation was not his talent He 
could not go out of himself, as Shakespeare could shift at 
pleasure, to inform and animate other existences, but in 
himself he had an eye to perceive and a soul to embrace all 
forms and modes of being. He would have made a great 
epic poet, if indeed he has not abundantly shown himself 
to be one ; for his Homer is not so properly a translation 
as the stories of Achilles and Ulysses re-written. The 
earnestness and passion which he has put into every part 
of these poems would be incredible to a reader of mere 
modem translations. His almost Greek zeal for the glory 
of his heroes can only be paralleled by that fierce spirit of 
Hebrew bigotry, with which Milton, as if personating one 
of the zealots of the old law, clothed himself when he sat 
down to paint the acts of Samson against the uncircum- 
cised. The great obstacle to Chapman's translations being 
read, is their unconquerable quaintness. He pours out in 
the same breath the most just and natural, and the most 
violent and crude expressions. He seems to grasp at 
whatever words come first to hand while the enthusiasm is 
upon him, as if all others must be inadequate to the divine 
meaning. But passion (the all-in-all in poetry) is every- 
where present, raising the low, dignifying the mean, and 
putting sense into the absurd. He makes his readers glow, 
weep, tremble, take any affection which he pleases^ be 
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moved by words, or in spite of them, be disgusted and 
overcome their disgust. 

I have often thought that the vulgar misconception of 
Shakespeare, as of a wild irregular genius " in whom great 
faults are compensated by great beauties," would be really 
true, applied to Chapmaa But there is no scale by which 
to balance such disproportionate subjects as the faults and 
beauties of a great genius. To set off the former with any 
fairness against the latter, the pain which they give us 
should be in same proportion to the pleasure which we 
receive from the other. As these transport us to the 
highest heaven, those should steep us in agonies infernal. 

Bussy jyAmbois. — ^This calling upon Light and Dark- 
ness for information, but, above all, the description of the 
Spirit — "Threw his changed countenance headlong into 
clouds" — is tremendous, to the curdling of the blood. I 
know nothing in Poetry like it. 

FRANCIS BEAUMONT. — JOHN FLETCHER. 

Mai<Vs Tragedy. — One characteristic of the excellent old 
poets is, their being able to bestow grace upon subjects 
which naturally do not seem susceptible of any. I will men- 
tion two instances. Zelmane in the Arcadia of Sidney, and 
Helena in the AWs Well that Ends Well of Shakespeare. 
What can be more unpromising at first sight than the 
idea of a young man disguising himself in woman's attire, 
and passing himself oif for a woman among women ; and 
that for a long space of time ? Yet Sir Philip has preserved 
so matchless a decorum, that neither does P)n:ocles' man- 
hood suffer any stain for the eflfeminacy of Zelmane, nor 
is the respect due to the princesses at all diminished 
when the deception comes to be known. In the sweetly 
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constituted mind of Sir Philip .Sidney, it seems as if no ugly 
thought or unhandsome meditation could find a harbour. He 
turned all that he touched into images of honour and virtue. 
Helena in Shakespeare is a young woman seeking a man in 
marriage. The ordinary rules of courtship are reversed, 
the habitual feelings are crossed. Yet with such exquisite 
address this dangerous subject is handled, that Helena's 
forwardness loses her no honour ; delicacy dispenses with 
its laws in her favour, and nature, in her single case, seems 
content to suffer a sweet violation. Aspatia, in the Maid's 
Tragedy^ is a character equally difficult, with Helena, of 
being managed with grace. She too is a slighted woman, 
refused by the man who had once engaged to marry her. 
Yet it is artfully contrived, that while we pity we respect 
her, and she descends without degradation. Such wonders 
true poetry and passion can do, to confer dignity upon 
subjects which do not seem capable of it. But Aspatia 
must not be compared at all points with Helena ; she does 
not so absolutely predominate over her situation but she 
suffers some diminution, some abatement of the full lustre 
of her female character, which Helena never does. Her 
character has many degrees of sweetness, some of delicacy; 
but it has weakness which, if we do not despise, we are 
sorry for. After all, Beaumont and Fletcher were but an 
inferior sort of Shakespeares and Sidneys. 

Philaster. — The character of Bellario must have been 
extremely popular in its day. For many years after the 
date of Philasiet^s first exhibition on the stage, scarce a 
play can be found without one of these women pages in 
it, following in the train of some pre-engaged lover, calling 
on the gods to bless her happy rival (his mistress), whom 
no doubt she secretly curses in her heart, giving rise to 
many pretty equivoques by the way on the confusion of 
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sex, and either made happy at last by some surprising turn 
of fate, or dismissed with the joint pity of the lovers and 
the audience. Donne has a copy of verses to his mistress, 
dissuading her from a resolution which she seems to have 
taken up from some of these scenical representations, of 
following him abroad as a page. It is so earnest, so 
weighty, so rich in poetry, in sense, in wit, and pathos, 
that it deserves to be read as a solemn close in future 
to all such sickly fancies as he there deprecates. 

JOHN FLETCHER. 

Thierry and Tkeodoret — The scene where Ordella offers 
her life a sacrifice, that the King of France may not be 
childless, I have always considered as the finest in all 
Fletcher, and Ordella to be the most perfect notion of 
the female heroic character, next to Calantha in the 
Broken Heart She is a piece of sainted nature. Yet 
noble as the whole passage is, it must be confessed that 
the manner of it, compared with Shakespeare's finest scenes, 
is faint and languid. Its motion is circular, not progressive. 
Each line revolves on itself in a sort of separate orbit. 
They do not join in one another like a running-hand. 
Fletcher's ideas moved slow; his versification, though 
sweet, is tedious, it stops at every turn; he lays line upon 
line, making up one after the other, adding image to 
image so deliberately, that we see their junctures. Shake- 
speare mingles everything, runs line into line, embarrasses 
sentences and metaphors; before one idea has burst its 
shell, another is hatched and clamours for disclosure. 
Another striking difference between Fletcher and Shake- 
speare is the fondness of the former for unnatural and 
violent situations. He seems to have thought that nothing 
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great could be produced in an ordinary way. The chief 
incidents in some of his most admired tragedies show this.^ 
Shakespeare had nothing of this contortion in his mind, 
none of that craving after violent situations, and flights of 
strained and improbable virtue, which I think always 
betrays an imperfect moral sensibility. The wit of 
Fletcher is excellent^ like his serious scenes, but there 
is something strained and far-fetched in both. He is too 
mistrustful of Nature, he always goes a little on one side 
of her. Shakespeare chose her without a reserve ; and had 
riches, power, understanding, and length of days, with her, 
for a dowry. 

Love's Pilgrimage. — The dialogue between Philippo and 
Leocadia is one of the most pleasing if not the most shining 
scenes in Fletcher. All is sweet, natural, and unforced. 
It is a copy which we may suppose Massinger to have 
profited by the studying. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen. — The scene in which Palamon 
and Arcite repining at their hard condition, in being made 
captives for life in Athens, derive consolation from the 
enjoyment of each other's company in prison, bears 
indubitable marks of Fletcher: the two which precede it 
give strong countenance to the tradition that Shakespeare 
had a hand in this play. The same judgment may be 
formed of the death of Arcite and some other passages, 
not here given. They have a luxuriance in them which 
strongly resembles Shakespeare's manner in those parts of his 
plays where, the progress of the interest being subordinate, 
the poet was at leisure for description. I might fetch 
instances from Troilus and Timon. That Fletcher should 
have copied Shakespeare's manner through so many entire 

^ Wife for a Months CupicPs Revenge^ Double Marrtage^ etc. 
' IVit without Money i and his comedies generally. 
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scenes (which is the theory of Mr. Steevens) is not very 
probable; that he could have done it with such facility 
is to me not certain. If Fletcher wrote some scenes in 
imitation, why did he stop? or shall we say that Shake- 
speare wrote the other scenes in imitation of Fletcher ? that 
he gave Shakespeare a curb and a bridle, and that Shake- 
speare gave him a pair of spurs : as Blackmoor and Lucan 
are brought in exchanging gifts in the Battle of the Books ? 
Faithful Shepherdess, — If all the parts of this delightful 
pastoral had been in unison with its many innocent 
scenes and sweet lyric intermixtures, it had been a poem 
fit to vie with Comus or the Arcadia, to have been put 
into the hands of boys and virgins, to have made matter 
for yoimg dreams, like the loves of Hermia and Lysander. 
But a spot is on the face of this Diana. Nothing short 
of infatuation could have driven Fletcher upon mixing with 
this "blessedness" such an ugly deformity as Cloe, the 
wanton shepherdess! Coarse words do but wound the 
ears : but a character of lewdness affronts the mind. 
Female lewdness at once shocks nature and morality. If 
Cloe was meant to set off Clorin by contrast, Fletcher 
should have known that such weeds by juxtaposition do 
not set off but kill sweet flowers. 

FRANCIS BEAUMONT. 

The Triumph of Lave : Being the second of four plays^ 
or moral representations^ in one, — ^Violanta, Daughter to 
a Nobleman of Milan, is with child by Gerrard, supposed 
to be of mean descent : an offence which by the laws 
of Milan is made capital to both parties. 

Violanta's prattle is so very pretty and so natural in h 
situation^ that I could not resist giving it a place. Jiu 
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Lucina was never invoked with more elegance. Pope has 
been praised for giving dignity to a game of cards. It 
required at least as much address to ennoble a lying-in. 

PHILIP MASSINGER. — THOMAS DEKKER. 

TAe Virgin Martyr. — This play has some beauties of so 
very high an order, that with all my respect for Massinger, 
I do not think he had poetical enthusiasm capable of rising 
up to them. His associate Dekker, who wrote Old For- 
tunatus^ had poetry enough for anything. The very 
impurities which obtrude themselves among the sweet 
pieties of this play, like Satan among the Sons of Heaven, 
have a strength of contrast, a raciness, and a glow in them, 
which are beyond Massinger. They are to the religion of 
the rest what Caliban is to Miranda. 

PHILIP MASSINGER. 

The City Madam. — ^This bitter satire against the city 
women for aping the fashions of the court ladies must have 
been peculiarly gratifying to the females of the Herbert 
family and the rest of Massinger's noble patrons and 
patronesses. 

The Picture. — The good sense, rational fondness, and 
chastised feeling of the dialogue in which Matthias, a 
knight of Bohemia, going to the wars, in parting with his 
wife, shows her substantial reasons why he should go — 
make it more valuable than many of those scenes in which 
this writer has attempted a deeper passion and more tragical 
interest. Massinger had not the higher requisites of his art 
in anything like the degree in which they were possessed by 
Ford, Webster, Toumeur, Hey wood, and others. He never 
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shakes or disturbs the mind with grief. He is read with 
composure and placid delight. He wrote with that equa- 
bility of all the passions, which made his English style the 
purest and most free from violent metaphors and harsh 
constructions of any of the dramatists who were his con- 
temporaries. 

PHILIP MASSINGER. — THOMAS MIDDLETON. — ^WILLIAM 

ROWLEY. 

Old Law, — ^There is an exquisiteness of moral sensibility, 
making one's eyes to gush out tears of delight, and a 
poetical strangeness in the circumstances of this sweet 
tragi-comedy, which are unlike anything in the dramas 
which Massinger wrote alone. The pathos is of a subtler 
edge. Middleton and Rowley, who assisted in it, had 
both of them finer geniuses than their associate. 

JAMES SHIRLEY 

Claims a place amongst the worthies of this period, not 
so much for any transcendent talent in himself, as that he 
was the last of a great race, all of whom spoke nearly the 
same language, and had a set of moral feelings and notions 
in common. A new language, and quite a new turn of 
tragic and comic interest, came in with the Restoration. 

The Lady of Pleasure. — The dialogue between Sir 
Thomas Bomewell and his lady Aretina is in the very 
spirit of the recriminating scenes between Lord and Lady 
Townley in the Provoked Husband. It is difficult to believe, 
but it must have been Vanbrugh's prototype. 
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ON THE TRAGEDIES OF SHAKESPEARE, 

CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO THEIR FITNESS FOR 

STAGE REPRESENTATION.^ 

Taking a turn the other day in the Abbey, I was struck 
with the afifected attitude of a figure, which I do not 
remember to have seen before, and which upon examina- 
tion proved to be a whole-length of the celebrated Mr. 
Garrick. Though I would not go so far with some good 
Catholics abroad as to shut players altogether out of conse- 
;crated ground, yet I own I was not a little scandalised at 
the introduction of theatrical airs and gestures into a place 
set apart to remind us of the saddest realities. Going 
nearer, I found inscribed under this harlequin figure the 
following lines : — 

'*To paint fair Nature, by divine command, 
Her magic pencil in his glowing hand, 
A Shakespeare rose : then, to expand his £une 
Wide o'er this breathing world, a Garrick came. 
Though sunk in death the forms the Poet drew, 
The Actor's genius made them breathe anew ; 
Though, like the bard himself, in night they lay, 
Immortal Garrick call'd them back to-day : 
And till Eternity with power sublime 
Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary Time, 
Shakespeare and Garrick like twin-stars shall shine. 
And earth irradiate with a beam divine." 



^ The Reflector y No. iv., i8ii. 
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It would be an insult to my readers' understandings to 
attempt anything like a criticism on this farrago of false 
thoughts and nonsense. But the reflection it led me into 
was a kind of wonder, how from the days of the actor here 
celebrated to our own, it should have been the fashion to , 
compliment every performer in his tiun, that has had the 
luck to please the town in any of the great characters of 
Shakespeare, with a notion of possessing a mind congenial 
with the poefs; how people should come thus unaccountably 
to confound the power of originating poetical images and 
conceptions with the faculty of being able to read or recite 
the same when put into words ;^ or what connection that 
absolute mastery over the heart and soul of man, which a 
great dramatic poet possesses, has with those low tricks 
upon the eye and ear, which a player by observing a few 
general effects, which some common passion, as grief, anger, 
etc., usually has upon the gestures and exterior, can easily 
compass. To know the internal workings and movements 
of a great mind, of an Othello or a Hamlet, for instance, 
the when and the why and the how far they should be 
moved; to what pitch a passion is becoming; to give the 
reins and to pull in the curb exactly at the moment when 
the drawing in or the slacking is most graceful; seems to 
demand a reach of intellect of a vastly different extent from 
that which is employed upon the bare imitation of the signs 
of these passions in the countenance or gesture, which signs 

^ It is observable that we fall into this confusion only in dramatic 
recitations. We never dream that the gentleman who reads Lucretius 
in public with great applause, is therefore a great poet and philosopher; 
nor do we find that Tom Davies, the bookseller, who is recorded to 
have recited the "Paradise Lost" better than any man in England in his 
day (though I cannot help thinking there must be some mistake in this 
tradition), was therefore, by his intimate firiends, set upon a level with 
Milton. 
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are usually observed to be most lively and emphatic in 
weaker sort of minds, and which signs can after all but 
indicate some passion, as I said before, anger, or grief, 
generally; but of the motives and grounds of the passion, 
wherein it differs from the same passion in low and vulgar 
natures, of these the actor can give no more idea by his 
face or gesture than the eye (without a metaphor) can 
speak, or the muscles utter intelligible sounds. But such is 
the instantaneous nature of the impressions which we take in 
at the eye and ear at a playhouse, compared with the slow 
apprehension oftentimes of the understanding in reading, 
that we are apt not only to sink the play-writer in the 
consideration which we pay to the actor, but even to 
identify in our minds in a. perverse manner, the actor with 
the character which he represents. It is difficult for a 
frequent playgoer to disembarrass the idea of Hamlet from 
the person and voice of Mr. K. We speak of Lady Mac- 
beth, while we are in reality thinking of Mrs. S. Nor is 
this confusion incidental alone to unlettered persons, who, 
not possessing the advantage of reading, are necessarily 
dependent upon the stage-player for all the pleasure which 
they can receive from the drama, and to whom the very 
idea of wAa/ an author is cannot be made comprehensible 
without some pain and perplexity of mind : the error is one 
from which persons otherwise not meanly lettered, find it 
almost impossible to extricate themselves. 

Never let me be so ungrateful as to forget the very high 
degree of satisfaction which I received some years back 
from seeing for the first time a tragedy of Shakespeare 
performed, in which these two great performers sustained 
the principal parts. It seemed to embody and realise 
conceptions which had hitherto assumed no distinct shape. 
But dearly do we pay all our life afterwards for this juvenile 
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pleasure, this sense of distinctness. When the novelty is , 
past, we find to our cost that, instead of realising an idea, \ 
we have only materialised and brought down a fine vision 
to the standard of flesh and blood. We have let go a ; 
dream, in quest of an unattainable substance. 

How cruelly this operates upon the mind, to have its free 
conceptions thus cramped and pressed down to the measure 
of a strait-lacing actuality, may be judged from that 
delightful sensation of freshness, with which we turn to 
those plays of Shakespeare which have escaped being 
performed, and to those passages in the acting plays of 
the same writer which have happily been left out in the 
performance. How far the very custom of hearing anything 
spouted withers and blows upon a fine passage, may be 
seen in those speeches from Henry the Fifths eta, which 
are current in the mouths of school-boys from their being ' 
to be found in Enfield Speakers^ and such kind of books. 
I confess myself utterly unable to appreciate that celebrated ,; 
soliloquy in Hamlet^ beginning " To be or not to be,*' or to ^ 
tell whether it be good, bad, or indifferent, it has been so \ 
handled and pawed about by declamatory boys and men, ! 
and torn so inhumanly firom its living place and principle J 
of continuity in the play, till it is become to me a perfect 
dead member. _ -- 

It may seem a paradox, but I cannot help being of ^. 
opinion that the plays of Shakespeare are less calculated for ' 
performance on a stage than those of almost any other 
dramatist whatever. Their distinguished excellence is a ' 
reason that they should be sa There is so much in them 
which comes not under the province of acting, with which 
eye, and tone, and gesture have nothing to do. 

The glory of the scenic art is to personate passion, and 
the turns of passion ; and the more coarse and palpable the 
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passion is, the more hold upon the eyes and ears of the 
spectators the performer obviously possesses. For this 
reason, scolding scenes, scenes where two persons talk 
themselves into a fit of fury, and then in a surprising 
manner talk themselves out of it again, have always been 
the most popular upon our stage. And the reason is plain, 
because the spectators are here most palpably appealed to, 
they are the proper judges in this war of words, they are 
the legitimate ring that should be formed round such 
" intellectual prize-fighters." Talking is the direct object of 
the imitation here. But in the best dramas, and in Shake- 
speare above all, how obvious it is, that the form of speakings 
whether it be in soliloquy or dialogue, is only a medium, 
and often a highly artificial one, for putting the reader or 
spectator into possession of that knowledge of the inner 
structure and workings of mind in a character, which he 
could otherwise never have arrived at in that form of com- 
position by any gift short of intuition. We do here as we 
do with novels written in the epistolary form. How many 
improprieties, perfect solecisms in letter-writing, do we 
put up with in " Clarissa " • and other books, for the 
sake of the delight which that form upon the whole 
gives us ! 

But the practice of stage representation reduces every- 
thing to a controversy of elocution. Every character, from 
the boisterous blasphemings of Bajazet to the shrinking 
timidity of womanhood, must play the orator. The love- 
dialogues of Romeo and Juliet^ those silver-sweet sounds of 
lovers' tongues by night; the more intimate and sacred, 
sweetness of nuptial colloquy between an Othello or a 
Posthumus with their married wives, all those delicacies 
which are so delightful in the reading, as when we read of 
those youthful dalliances in Paradise — 
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** As beseem'd 
Fair couple link'd in happy nuptial league, 
Alone : " 

by the inherent fault of stage representation, how are these 
things sullied and turned from their very nature by being 
exposed to a large assembly; when such speeches as 
Imogen addresses to her lord come drawling out of the 
mouth of a hired actress, whose courtship, though nominally 
addressed to the personated Posthumus, is manifestly aimed 
at the spectators, who are to judge of her endearments and 
her returns of love. 

The character of Hamlet is perhaps that by which, since 
the days of Betterton, a succession of popular performers 
have had the greatest ambition to distinguish themselves. 
The length of the part may be one of their reasons. But 
for the character itself, we find it in a play, and therefore 
we judge it a fit subject of dramatic representation. The 
play itself abounds in maxims and reflections beyond any 
other, and therefore we consider it as a proper vehicle 
for conveying moral instruction. But Hamlet himself — v 
/what does he suffer meanwhile by being dragged forth 
as a public schoolmaster, to give lectures to the crowd ! 
Why, nine parts in ten of what Hamlet does are transactions . 
between himself and his moral sense, they are the effusions 
of his solitary musings, which he retires to holes and 
corners and the most sequestered parts of the palace to 
pour forth ; or rather, they are the silent meditations with 
which his bosom is bursting, reduced to words for the sake 
of the reader, who must else^remain ignorant of what is 
passing there. These profound sorrows, these light-and- 
noise-abhorring ruminations, which the tongue scarce dares 
utter to deaf walls and chambers, how can they be repre- ) 
sented by a gesticulating actor, who comes and mouths ' 
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them out before an audience, making four hundred people 
his confidants at once ? I say not that it is the fault of the 
actor so to do ; he must pronounce them ore rotundo, he 
must accompany them with his eye, he must insinuate them 
I into his auditory by some trick of eye, tone, or gesture, or 
he fails. He must be thinking all the while of his appearance, 
because he knows that all the while the spectators are judging 
: of it. And this is the way to represent the shy, negligent, 
retiring Hamlet 

It is true that there is no other mode of convejdng a vast 
ijuantity of thought and feeling to a great portion of the 
audience, who otherwise would never learn it for themselves 
by reading, and the intellectual acquisition gained this way 
may, for aught I know, be inestimable; but I am not 
(i arguing that Hamlet should not be acted, but how much 
^Hamlet is made another thing by being acted. I have 
heard much of the wonders which Garrick performed in 
this part; but as I never saw him, I must have leave to 
doubt whether the representation of such a character came 
within the province of his art. Those who tell me of him, 
speak of his eye, of the magic of his eye, and of his com- 
manding voice : physical properties, vastly desirable in an 
actor, and without which he can never insinuate meaning 
into an auditory, — but what have they to do with Hamlet? 
J, what have they to do with intellect? In fact, the things 
aimed at in theatrical representation, are to arrest the 
I spectator's eye upon the form and the gesture, and so to 
I gain a more favourable hearing to what is spoken : it is not 
, what the character is, but how he looks ; not what he says, 
A but how he speaks it I see no reason to think that if the 
play of Hamlet were written over again by some such writer 
as Banks or Lillo, retaining the process of the story, but 
totally omitting all the poetry of it, all the divine features of 
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Shakespeare, his stupendous intellect ; and only taking care 
to give us enough of passionate dialogue, which Banks or 
Lillo were never at a loss to furnish; I see not how the 
effect could be much different upon an audience, nor how 
the actor has it in his power to represent Shakespeare to 
us differently from his representation of Banks or Lillo. 
Hamlet would still be a youthful accomplished prince, and 
must be gracefully personated ; he might be puzzled in his 
mind, wavering in his conduct, seemingly cruel to Ophelia, 
he might see a ghost, and start at it, and address it kindly 
when he found it to be his father ; all this in the poorest 
and most homely language of the servilest creeper after 
nature that ever consulted the palate of an audience; 
without troubling Shakespeare for the matter: and I see 
not but there would be room for all the power which an 
actor has, to display itself. All the passions and changes 
of passion might remain ; for those are much less difficult 
to write or act than is thought; it is a trick easy to be 
attained, it is but rising or falling a note or two in the 
voice, a whisper with a significant foreboding look to 
announce its approach, and so contagious the counterfeit 
appearance of any emotion is, that let the words be what 
they will, the look and tone shall carry it off and make it 
pass for deep skill in the passions. ^^_ 

It is common for people to talk of Shakespeare's plays 
being so natural^ that everybody can understand him. 
They are natural indeed, they are grounded deep in nature, ^ J^ 
so deep that the depth of them lies out of the reach of most J 
of us. You shall hear the same persons say that George 
Barnwell is very natural, and Othello is very natural, that 
they are both very deep ; and to them they are the same 
kind of thing. At the one they sit and shed tears, because 
a good sort of young man is tempted by a naughty woman 
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to commit a trifling peccadillo^ the murder of an uncle or 
so,^ that is all, and so comes to an untimely end, which is 
so moving; and at the other, because a- blackamoor in a fit 
of jealousy kills his innocent white wife : and the odds are 
that ninety-nine out of a hundred would willingly behold 
the same catastrophe happen to both the heroes, and have 
thought the rope more due to Othello than to Barnwell. 
For of the texture of Othello's mind, the inward construc- 
tion marvellously laid open with all its strengths and 
weaknesses, its heroic confidences and its human mis- 
givings, its agonies of hate springing from the depths of 
love, they see no more than the spectators at a cheaper 
rate, who pay their pennies apiece to look through the 
man's telescope in Leicester Fields, see into the inward 
plot and topography of the moon. Some dim thing or 
other they see, they see an actor personating a passion, 
of grief, or anger, for instance, and they recognise it as 
a copy of the usual external efiects of such passions ; or at 
least as being true to that symbol of the emotion which passes 
. current at the theatre for ity for it is often no more than 
' that : but of the grounds of the passion, its correspondence 

' If this note could hope to meet the eye of any of the Managers, I 
would entreat and beg of them, in the name of both the galleries, that 
this insult upon the morality of the common people of London should 
cease to be eternally repeated in the holiday weeks. Why are the 
'Prentices of this famous and well-governed city, instead of an amuse- 
ment, to be treated over and over again with a nauseous sermon of 
George Barnwell ? Why at the end of their vistas are we to place the 
gallows ? Were I an uncle, I should not much like a nephew of mine 
to have such an example placed before his eyes. It is really making 
uncle-murder too trivial to exhibit it as done upon such slight motives ; 
— it is attributing too much to such characters as Millwood ; it is 
putting things into the heads of good young men, which they would 
never otherwise have dreamed of. Uncles that think anything of their 
lives should £eurly petition the Chamberlain against it. 
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to a great or heroic nature, which is the only worthy object 
of tragedy, — that common auditors know anything of this, 
or can have any such notions dinned into them by the 
mere strength of an actor's lungs, — that apprehensions 
foreign to them should be thus infused into them by storm, 
I can neither believe, nor understand how it can be 
possible. -- ^ 

We talk of Shakespeare's admirable observation of life, 
when we should feel that not from a petty inquisition into I 
those cheap and every-day characters which surrounded ( 
him, as they surround us, but from his own mind, which j 
was, to borrow a phrase of Ben Jonson's, the very " sphere ,' 
of humanity," he fetched those images of virtue and of; 
knowledge, of which every one of us recognising a part, : 
think we comprehend in our natures the whole ; and often- ' 
times mistake the powers which he positively creates in us, i 
for nothing more than indigenous faculties of our own 
minds, which only waited the application of corresponding 
virtues in him to return a full and clear echo of the 
same. 

To return to Hamlet. — Among the distinguishing features 
of that wonderful character, one of the most interesting (yet 
painful) is that soreness of mind which makes him treat the 
intrusions of Polonius with harshness, and that asperity 
which he puts on in his interviews with Ophelia. These 
tokens of an unhinged mind (if they be not mixed in the 
latter case with a profound artifice of love, to alienate 
Ophelia by affected discourtesies, so to prepare her mind 
for the breaking off of that loving intercourse, which can 
no longer find a place amidst business so serious as that 
which he has to do) are parts of his character, which to 
reconcile with our admiration of Hamlet, the most patient 
consideration of his situation is no more than necessary; 
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they are what we forgive afterwards, and explain by the 
whole of his character, but at the time they are harsh and 
unpleasant Yet such is the actor's necessity of giving 
strong blows to the audience, that I have never seen a 
player in this character who did not exaggerate and strain 
to the utmost these ambiguous features, — these temporary 
deformities in the character. They make him express a 
vulgar scorn at Polonius which utterly degrades his gentility, 
and which no explanation can render palatable ; they make 

^ him show contempt, and curl up the nose at Ophelia's 

. father, — contempt in its very grossest and most hateful 
form; but they get applause by it: it is natural, people 
say ; that is, the words are scornful, and the actor expresses 

! scorn, and that they can judge of: but why so much scorn, 
and of that sort, they never think of asking. 

^ So to Ophelia. — ^All the Hamlets that I have ever seen, 
rant and rave at her as if she had committed some great 
crime, and the audience are highly pleased, because the 
words of the part are satirical, and they are enforced by 
the strongest expression of satirical indignation of which 

, the face and voice are capable. But then, whether Hamlet 
is likely to have put on such brutal appearances to a lady 
whom he loved so dearly, is never thought on. The truth 
is, that in all such deep affections as had subsisted between 
Hamlet and Ophelia, there is a stock of supererogatory love 
(if I may venture to use the expression), which in any great 
grief of heart, especially where that which preys upon the 
mind cannot be communicated, confers a kind of indulg- 
ence upon the grieved party to express itself, even to its 
heart's dearest object, in the language of a temporary 
alienation ; but it is not alienation, it is a distraction 

. purely, and so it always makes itself to be felt by that 
object : it is not anger, but grief assuming the appearance 
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of anger, — love awkwardly counterfeiting hate, as sweet 
countenances when they try to frown : but such sternness 
and fierce disgust as Hamlet is made to show is no 
counterfeit, but the real face of absolute aversion, — of 
irreconcilable alienation. It may be said he puts on the 
madman; but then he should only so far put on this 
counterfeit lunacy as his own real distraction will give him 
leave; that is, incompletely, imperfectly; not in that 
confirmed, practised way, like a master of his art, or as 
Dame Quickly would say, "like one of those harlotry 
players." ^^ "^ 

I mean no disrespect to any actor, but the sort of / 
pleasure which Shakespeare's plays give in the acting seems 
to me not at all to difier from that which the audience 
receive from those of other writers ; and, th^ being in 
themselves essentially so different from all others^ I must \ 
conclude that there is something in the nature of acting 
which levels all distinctions. And in fact, who does not 
speak indifferently of the Gamester and of Macbeth as fine 
stage performances, and praise the Mrs. Beverley in the 
same way as the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. S.? Belvidera, 
and Calista, and Isabella, and Euphrasia, are they less 
liked than Imogen, or than Juliet, or than Desdemona? 
Are they not spoken of and remembered in the same way ? 
Is not the female performer as great (as they call it) in one 
as in the other? Did not Garrick shine, and was he not 
ambitious of shining in every drawling tragedy that his 
wretched day produced, — ^the productions of the Hills and 
the Murphys and the Browns, — and shall he have that 
honour to dwell in our minds for ever as an inseparable 
concomitant with Shakespeare ? A kindred mind ! O who 
can read that affecting sonnet of Shakespeare which alludes 
to his profession as a player : — 
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" Oh for my sake do you with Fortune chide. 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds. 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds — 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand; 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer's hand *' 

Or that other confession : — 

" Alas ! *tis true, I have gone here and there. 
And made myself a motley to the view, 
Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear — *' 

Who can read these instances of jealous self-watchfulness 
in our sweet Shakespeare, and dream of any congeniality 
between him and one that, by every tradition of him, 
appears to have been as mere a player as ever existed; 
to have had his mind tainted with the lowest player's vices, 
— envy and jealousy, and miserable cravings after applause; 
one who in the exercise of his profession was jealous even 
of the women-performers that stood in his way; a manager 
full of managerial tricks arid stratagems and finesse : that 
any resemblance should be dreamed of between him and 
Shakespeare, — Shakespeare who, in the plenitude and con- 
sciousness of his own powers, could with that noble modesty, 
which we can neither imitate nor appreciate, express him- 
self thus of his own sense of his own defects : — 

** Wishing me like to one more rich in hope. 
Featured like him, like him with friends possessed : 
Desiring Mw man's art, and that man^s scope" 

I am almost disposed to deny to Garrick the merits of 

being an admirer of Shakespeare. A true lover of his 

, excellencies he certainly was not ; for would any true lover 

of them have admitted into his matchless scenes such ribald 

trash as Tate and Gibber, and the rest of them, that 
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** With their darkness durst affront his light," 

have foisted into the acting plays of Shakespeare ? I believe 
it is impossible that he could have had a proper reverence 
for Shakespeare, and have condescended to go through that 
interpolated scene in Richard the Thirds in which Richard 
tries to break his wife's heart by telling her he loves another 
woman, and says, "if she survives this she is immortal" 
Yet I doubt not he delivered this vulgar stuff with as 
much anxiety of emphasis as any of the genuine parts : 
and for acting, it is as well calculated as any. But we have 
seen the part of Richard lately produce great fame to an 
actor by his manner of playing it, and it lets us into the 
secret of acting, and of popular judgments of Shakespeare 
derived from acting. Not one of the spectators who have 
witnessed Mr. C's exertions in that part, but has come 
away with a proper conviction that Richard is a very 
wicked man, and kills little children in their beds, with 
something like the pleasure which the giants and ogres 
in children's books are represented to have taken in that 
practice ; moreover, that he is very close and shrewd, and 
devilish cunning, for you could see that by his eye. 

But is in fact this the impression we have in reading the 
Richard of Shakespeare ? Do we feel anjrthing like disgust, 
as we do at that butcher-like representation of him that 
passes for him on the stage? A horror at his crimes 
blends with the effect which we feel, but how is it 
qualified, how is it carried off, by the rich intellect which 
he displays, his resources, his wit, his buoyant spirits, his 
vast knowledge and insight into characters, the poetry of 
his part — not an atom of all which is made perceivable 
in Mr. C.'s way of acting it. Nothing but his crimes, 
his actions, is visible; they are prominent and staring; 
the murderer stands out, but where is the lofty genius. 
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the man of vast capacity, ^ — the profound, the witty, 
accomplished Richard ? 
^ The truth is, the characters of Shakespeare are so much 
^ the objects of meditation rather than of interest or curiosity 
as to their actions, that while we are reading any of his 
great criminal characters, — Macbeth, Richard, even lago, — 
we think not so much of the crimes which they commit, 
as of the ambition, the aspiring spirit, the intellectual 
activity which prompts them to overleap those moral 
fences. Barnwell is a wretched murderer; there is a 
certain fitness between his neck and the rope ; he is the 
legitimate heir to the gallows; nobody who thinks at all 
can think of any alleviating circumstances in his case to 
make him a fit object of mercy. Or to take an instance 
from the higher tragedy, what else but a mere assassin 
is Glenalvon ? Do we think of anything but of the crime 
which he commits, and the rack which he deserves? 
That is all which we really think about him. Whereas 
in corresponding characters in Shakespeare so little do the 
actions comparatively affect us, that while the impulses, 
!|the inner mind in all its perverted greatness, solely 
seems real and is exclusively attended to, the crime is 
comparatively nothing. But when we see these things 
represented, the acts which they do are comparatively 
everything, their impulses nothing. The state of sublime 
emotion into which we are elevated by those images of 
night and horror which Macbeth is made to utter, that 
solemn prelude with which he entertains the time till the 
bell shall strike which is to call him to murder Duncan, 
— ^when we no longer read it in a book, when we have 
given up that vantage-ground of abstraction which reading 
possesses over seeing, and come to see a man in his bodily 
shape before our eyes actually preparing to commit a 
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murder, if the acting be true and impressive, as I have 
witnessed it in Mr. K.'s performance of that part, the 
painful anxiety about the act, the natural longing to 
prevent it while it yet seems unperpetrated, the too close 
pressing semblance of reality, give a pain and an uneasi- ! 
ness which totally destroy all the delight which the words 
in the book convey, where the deed doing never presses 
upon us with the painful sense of presence : it rather seems 
to belong to history, — to something past and inevitable, if it 
has anything to do with time at all. The sublime images^ 
the poetry alone, is that which is present to our minds in| 
the reading. 

So to see Lear acted, — to see an old man tottering 
about the stage with a walking-stick, turned out of doors 
by his daughters in a rainy night, has nothing in it but 
what is painful and disgusting. We want to take him 
into shelter and relieve him. That is all the feeling 
which the acting of Lear ever produced in me. But the 
Lear of Shakespeare cannot be acted. The contemptible 
machinery by which they mimic the storm which he goes 
out in, is not more inadequate to represent the horrors 
of the real elements, than any actor can be to represent 
Lear: they might more easily propose to personate the 
Satan of Milton upon a stage, or one of Michael Angelo's 
terrible figures. The greatness of Lear is not in corporal ; 
dimension, but in intellectual : the explosions of his passion 
are terrible as a volcano : they are storms turning up and 
disclosing to the bottom that sea his mind, with all its 
vast riches. It is his mind which is laid bare. This case 
of flesh and blood seems too insignificant to be thought on; 
even as he himself neglects it. On the stage we see nothing 
but corporal infirmities and weakness, the impotence of 
rage ; while we read it, we see not Lear, but we are Lear, 
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I — we are in his mind, we are sustained by a grandeur 
which baffles the malice of daughters and storms; m the 
■ aberrations of his reason we discover a mighty irregular 
power of reasoning, immethodised from the ordinary pur- 
poses of life, but exerting its powers, as the wind blows 
where it listeth, at will upon the corruptions and abuses 
of mankind. What have looks, or tones, to do with that 
sublime identification of his age with that of the heavens 
themselves^ when in his reproaches to them for conniving 
at the injustice of his children, he reminds them that " they 
themselves are old"? What gestures shall we appropriate 
to this ? What has the voice or the eye to do with such 
/ things ? But the play is beyond all art, as the tamperings 
with it show : it is too hard and stony ; it must have love- 
scenes, and a happy ending. It is not enough that Cordelia 
is a daughter, she must shine as a lover too. Tate has put 
his hook in the nostrils of this Leviathan, for Garrick and 
his followers, the showmen of scene, to draw the mighty 
beast about more easily. A happy ending ! — as if the living 
martyrdom that Lear had gone through, — the flaying of his 
feelings alive, did not make a fair dismissal from the stage 
of life the only decorous thing for him. If he is to live and 
be happy after, if he could sustain this world's burden after, 
why all this pudder and preparation, — why torment us with 
all this unnecessary s)m[ipathy ? As if the childish pleasure 
of getting his gilt robes and sceptre again could tempt him 
to act over again his misused station, — as if at his years, 
and with his experience, anything was left but to die. 

Lear is essentially impossible to be represented on a 
stage. But how many dramatic personages are there in 
Shakespeare, -which though more tractable and feasible (if I 
may so speak) than Lear, yet from some circumstance, some 
adjunct to their character, are improper to be shown to our 
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bodily eye. Othello^ for instance. Nothing can be more 
soothing, more flattering to the nobler parts of our natures, 
than to read of a young Venetian lady of highest extraction, 
through the force of love and from a sense of merit in him 
whom she loved, laying aside every consideration of 
kindred, and country, and colour, and wedding with a coal- 
black Moor — (for such he is represented, in the imperfect 
state of knowledge respecting foreign countries in those 
days, compared with our own, or in compliance with 
popular notions, though the Moors are now well enough 
known to be by many shades less unworthy of white 
woman's fancy) — it is the perfect triumph of virtue over 
accidents, of the imagination over the senses. She sees 
Othello's colour in his mind. But upon the stage, when 
the imagination is no longer the ruling faculty, but we are 
left t6 our poor unassisted senses, I appeal to every one that 
has seen Othello played, whether he did not, on the con- 
trary, sink Othello's mind in his colour ; whether he did not 
find something extremely revolting in the courtship and 
wedded caresses of Othello and Desdemona ; and whether 
the actual sight of the thing did not over-weigh all that 
beautiful compromise which we make in reading ; — ^and the 
reason it should do so is obvious, because there is just so 
much reality presented to our senses as to give a perception 
of disagreement, with not enough of belief in the intenial 
motives,— all that which is unseen, — to overpower and 
reconcile the first and obvious prejudices.^ What we see 

^ The error of supposing that because Othello's colour does not 
offend us in the reading, it should also not offend us in the seeing, is 
just such a fallacy as supposing that an Adam and Eve in a picture 
shall affect us just as they do in the poem. But in the poem we for a 
while have Paradisaical senses given us, which vanish when we see a 
man and his wife without clothes in the picture. The painters them- 
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upon a stage is body and bodily action; what we are 
conscious of in reading is almost exclusively the mind, and 
its movements : and this, I think, may sufficiently account 
for the very different sort of delight with which the same 
play so often affects us in the reading and the seeing. 

It requires little reflection to perceive, that if those 
characters in Shakespeare which are within the precincts 
of nature have yet something in them which appeals too 
exclusively to the imagination, to admit of their being 
made objects to the senses without suffering a change and 
a diminution, — that still stronger the objection must lie 
against representing another line ot characters which 
Shakespeare has introduced to give a wildness and a super- 
natural elevation to his scenes, as if to remove them still 
farther from that assimilation to common life in which their 
excellence is vulgarly supposed to consist When we read 
the incantations of those terrible beings the Witches in 
Macbeth^ though some of the ingredients of their hellish 
composition savour of the grotesque, yet is the effect upon 
us other than the most serious and appalling that can be 
imagined ? Do we not feel spell-bound as Macbeth was ? 
Can any mirth accompany a sense of their presence ? We 
might as well laugh under a consciousness of the principle 
of Evil himself being truly and really present with us. But 
attempt to bring these beings on to a stage, and you turn 
them instantly into so many old women, that men and 
children are to laugh at. Contrary to the old saying, that 
" seeing is believing," the sight actually destroys the faith : 

selves feel this, as is apparent by the awkward shifts they have recourse 
to, to make them look not quite naked ; by a sort of prophetic ana- 
chronism antedating the invention of fig-leaves. So in the reading of 
the play, we see with Desdemona's eyes ; in the seeing of it, we ar« 
forced to look with our own. 
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and the mirth in which we indulge at their expense, when 
we see these creatures upon a stage, seems to be a sort of 
indemnification which we make to ourselves for the terror 
which they put us in when reading made them an object of 
belief, — when we surrendered up our reason to the poet, as 
children to their nurses and their elders ; and we laugh at 
our fears, as children who thought they saw something in 
the dark, triumph when the bringing in of a candle discovers 
the vanity of their fears. For this exposure of supernatural 
agents upon a stage is truly bringing in a candle to expose 
their own delusiveness. It is the solitary taper and the 
book that generates a faith in these terrors : a ghost by 
chandelier light, and in good company, deceives no spec- 
tators, — a ghost that can be measured by the eye, and his 
human dimensions made out at leisure. The sight of a 
well-lighted house, and a well-dressed audience, shall arm 
the most nervous child against any apprehensions : as Tom 
Brown says of the impenetrable skin of Achilles with his 
impenetrable armour over it, "Bully Dawson would have 
fought the devil with such advantages." 

Much has been said, and deservedly, in reprobation of 
the vile mixture which Dryden has thrown into the Tempest: 
doubtless without some such vicious alloy, the impure ears 
of that age would never have sate out to hear so much 
innocence of love as is contained in the sweet courtship of 
Ferdinand and Miranda. But is the Tempest of Shake- 1 
speare at all a subject for stage representation ? It is one 
thing to read of an enchanter, and to believe the wondrous 
tale while we are reading it ; but to have a conjurer brought 
before us in his conjuring-gown, with his spirits about him, 
which none but himself and some hundred of favoured 
spectators before the curtain are supposed to see, involves 
such a quantity of the hateful incredible^ that all our rever- 

13 
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ence for the author cannot hinder us from perceiving such 
gross attempts upon the senses to be in the highest degree 
J. childish and inefficient. Spirits and fairies cannot be 
': '■ represented, they cannot even be painted, — they can only 
II be believed. But the elaborate and anxious provision of 
scenery, which the luxury of the age demands, in these 
cases works a quite contrary effect to what is intended. 
^That which in comedy, or plays of familiar life, adds so 
much to the life of the imitatiiHi, tiT^lays which appeal to 
Kthe higher faculties, positively destroys the illusion which it 
is introduced to aid. A parlour or a drawing-room, — a 
library opening into a garden, — a garden with an alcove in 
it, — a street, or the piazza of Covent Garden, does well 
enough in a scene ; we are content to give as much credit 
to it as it demands ; or rather, we think little about it, — it 
is little more than reading at the top of a page, " Scene, a 
Garden;" we do not imagine ourselves there, but we 
readily admit the imitation of familiar objects. But to 
think by the help of painted trees and caverns, which we 
know to be painted, to transport our minds to Prospero, 
and his island and his lonely cell;^ or by the aid of a 
fiddle dexterously thrown in, in an interval of speaking, to 
make us believe that we hear those supernatural noises of 
which the isle was full : — the Orrery Lecturer at the Hay- 
market might as well hope, by his musical glasses cleverly 
stationed out of sight behind his apparatus, to make us 
believe that we do indeed hear the crystal spheres ring out 
that chime, which if it were to inwrap our fancy long, 
Milton thinks, 

^ It will be said these things are done in pictures. But picture and 
scenes are very different things. Painting is a world of itself, but in 
scene-painting there is the attempt to deceive ; and there is the dis- 
cordancy, never to be got over, between painted scenes and real people. 
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** Time would run back and fetch the age of gold, 
And speckled vanity 
Would sicken soon and die. 
And leprous Sin would melt from earthly mould ; 
Yea Hell itself would pass away, 
And leave its dolorous mansions to the peering day." 

The Garden of Eden, with our first parents in it, is not^ 
more impossible to be shown on a stage than the Enchanted 
Isle, with its no less interesting and innocent first settlers. '^ 
The subject of Scenery is closely connected with that of 
the Dresses, which are so anxiously attended to on our j 
stage. I remember the last time I saw Macbeth played, the ; 
discrepancy I felt at the changes of garment which he / 
varied, — the shiftings and re-shiftings, like a Romish priest \ 
at mass. The luxury of stage-improvements, and the im- \ 
portunity of the public eye, require this. The coronation j 
robe of the Scottish monarch was fairly a counterpart to 1 
that which our King wears when he goes to the Parliament- \ 
house, — ^just so full and cumbersome, and set out with 
ermine and pearls. And if things must be represented, I 
see not what to find fault with in this. But in reading, 
what robe are we conscious of? Some dim images of 
royalty — a crown and sceptre, may float before our eyes, but 
who shall describe the fashion of it? Do we see in our 
mind's eye what Webb or any other robe-maker could 
pattern? This is the inevitable consequence of imitating ^^""^^ 
ever)rthing, to make all things natural. Whereas the A 

reading of a tragedy is a fine abstraction. It presents to 
the fancy just so much of external appearances as to make 
us feel that we are among flesh and blood, while by far the ' j 

greater and better part of our imagination is employed upon ^> 
the thoughts and internal machinery of the character. But 
in acting, scenery, dress, ttfelhost contemptible things, call 
upon us to judge of their naturalness. 
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Perhaps it would be no bad similitude, to liken the 
pleasure which we take in seeing one of these fine plays 
acted, compared with that quiet delight which we find in 
the reading of it, to the difierent feelings with which a 
reviewer, and a man that is not a reviewer, reads a fine 
poem. The accursed critical habit, — the being called upon 
to judge and pronounce, must make it quite a difierent 
thing to the former. In seeing these plays acted, we are 
afiected just as judges. When Hamlet compares the two 
pictures of Gertrude's first and second husband, who wants 
to see the pictures ? But in the acting, a miniature must 
be lugged out ; which we know not to be the picture, but 
only to show how finely a miniature may be represented. 
This showing of everything, levels all things : it makes 
tricks, bows, and curtseys, of importance. Mrs. S. never 
got more fame by anything than by the manner in which 
she dismisses the guests in the banquet-scene in Macbeth : 
it is as much remembered as any of her thrilling tones or 
impressive looks. But does such a trifle as this enter into 
the imaginations of the reader of that wild and wonderful 
scene ? Does not the mind dismiss the feasters as rapidly 
as it can ? Does it care about the gracefulness of the doing 
it ? But by acting, and judging of acting, all these non- 
essentials are raised into an importance, injurious to the 
main interest of the play. 

I have confined my observations to the tragic parts of 
Shakespeare. It would be no very difiicult task to extend the 
inquiry to his comedies ; and to show why Falstaff", Shallow, 
Sir Hugh Evans, and the rest are equally incompatible with 
stage representatioa The length to which this Essay has 
run will make it, I am afraid, sufiiciently distasteful to the 
Amateurs of the Theatre, without going any deeper into the 
subject at present 
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ON A PASSAGE IN " THE TEMPEST." i 

As long as I can remember the play of The Tempest^ one 
passage in it has always set me upon wondering. It has 
puzzled me beyond measure. In vain 1 strove to find the 
meaning of it I seemed doomed to cherish infinite, 
hopeless curiosity. 

It is where Prospero, relating the banishment of Sycorax 
from Algier, adds : — 

** For one thing that she did, 
They would not take her life." 

How have I pondered over this when a boy ! How have 
I longed for some authentic memoir of the witch to clear 
up the obscurity ! Was the story extant in the chronicles 
of Algiers ? Could I get at it by some fortunate introduc- 
tion to the Algerine ambassador? Was a voyage thither 
practicable ? The Spectator, I knew, went to Grand Cairo 
only to measure the pyramid. Was not the object of my 
quest of at least as much importance ? The blue-eyed hag ! 
could she have done an)rthing good or meritorious ? might 
that succubus relent? then might there be hope for the 
Devil. I have often admired since that none of the com- 
mentators have boggled at this passage; how they could 
swallow this camel, — such a tantalising piece of obscurity, 
such an abortion of an anecdote. 

^ The London Magazine^ November 1823. 
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At length I think I have lighted upon a clue which may 
lead to show what was passing in the mind of Shakespeare 
when he dropped this imperfect rumour. In the "Accurate 
Description of Africa, by John Ogilby (folio), 1670," page 
230, I find written as follows. The marginal title to the 
narrative is, " Charles the Fifth besieges Algier " : — 

" In the last place, we will briefly give an account of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, when he besieged this city : and 
of the great loss he suffered therein. 

"This prince, in the year one thousand five hundred 
forty-one, having embarqued upon the sea an army of 
twenty-two thousand men aboard eighteen galleys, and an 
hundred tall ships, not counting the barques and shallops, 
and other small boats, in which he had engaged the prin- 
cipal of the Spanish and Italian nobility, with a good 
number of the Knights of Malta; he was to land on the 
coasts of Barbary, at a cape called Matifou. From this 
place unto the city of Algier, a flat shore or strand extends 
itself for about four leagues, the which is exceedingly 
favourable to galleys. There he put ashore with his 
army, and in a few days caused a fortress to be built, 
which unto this day is called the castle of the Emperor. 

"In the meantime the city of Algier took the alarm, 
having in it at that time but eight hundred Turks, and 
six thousand Moors, poor-spirited men, and unexercised 
in martial affairs ; besides it was at that time fortified only 
with walls, and had no outworks : insomuch that by reason 
of its weakness, and the great forces of the Emperor, it 
could not in appearance escape taking. In fine, it was 
attempted with such order, that the army came up to the 
very gates, where the Chevalier de Savignac, a Frenchman 
by nation, made himself remarkable above all the rest by 
the miracles of his valour. For having repulsed the Turks, 
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who, having made a sally at the gate called Babason, and 
there desiring to enter along with them, when he saw that 
they shut the gate upon him, he ran his poniard into the 
same, and left it sticking deep therein. They next fell 
to battering the city by the force of cannon; which the 
assailants so weakened, that in that great extremity the 
defendants lost their courage, and resolved to surrender. 

" But as they were thus intending, there was a witch of 
the town, whom the history does not name, which went to 
seek out Assam Aga, that commanded within, and prayed 
him to make it good yet nine days longer, with assurance 
that within that time he should infallibly see Algier de- 
livered from that siege, and the whole army of the enemy 
dispersed so that Christians should be as cheap as birds. 
In a word, the thing did happen in the manner as foretold ; 
for upon the twenty-first day of October, in the same year, 
there fell a continual rain upon the land, and so furious a 
storm at sea, that one might have seen ships hoisted into 
the clouds, and in one instant again precipitated into the 
bottom of the water: insomuch that that same dreadful 
tempest was followed with the loss of fifteen galleys, and 
above an hundred other vessels ; which was the cause why 
the Emperor, seeing his army wasted by the bad weather, 
pursued by a famine, occasioned by wrack of his ships, in 
which was the greatest part of his victuals and ammunition, 
he was constrained to raise the siege, and set sail for Sicily, 
whither he retreated with the miserable reliques of his fleet. 

"In the meantime that witch being acknowledged the 
deliverer of Algier, was richly remunerated, and the credit 
of her charms authorised. So that ever since, witchcraft 
hath been very freely tolerated ; of which the chief of the 
town, and even those who are esteemed to be of greatest 
sanctity among them, such as are the Marabous, a religious 
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order of their sects, do for the most part make profession 
of it, under a goodly pretext of certain revelations which 
they say they have had from their prophet, Mahomet 

"And hereupon those of Algier, to palliate the shame 
and the reproaches that are thrown upon them for making 
use of a witch in the danger of this siege, do say that the 
loss of the forces of Charles V. was caused by a prayer of 
one of their Marabous, named Cidy Utica, which was at 
that time in great credit, not under the notion of a 
magician, but for a person of a holy life. Afterwards, in 
remembrance of their success, they have erected unto him 
a small mosque without the Babason gate, where he is 
buried, and in which they keep sundry lamps burning in 
honour of him : nay, they sometimes repair thither to make 
their sala, for a testimony of greater veneration." 

Can it be doubted, for a moment, that the dramatist had 
come fresh from reading some older narrative of this de- 
liverance of Algier by a witch, and transferred the merit 
of the deed to his Sycorax, exchanging only the "rich 
remuneration," which did not suit his purpose, to the 
simple pardon of her life? Ogilby wrote in 1670; but 
the authorities to which he refers for his account of Bar- 
bary are Johannes de Leo or Africanus, Louis Marmol, 
Diego de Haedo, Johannes Gramaye, Braeves, Cel. Curio, 
and Diego de Torres, names totally unknown to me, and to 
which I beg leave to refer the curious reader for his fuller 
satisfaction. 
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ON THE CUSTOM OF HISSING AT THE 

THEATRES,! 

WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF A CLUB OF DAMNED AUTHORS. 

Mr. Reflector, — I am one of those persons whom the 
world has thought proper to designate by the title of 
Damned Authors. In that memorable season of dramatic 
failures, 1806-7, — in which no fewer, I think, than two 
tragedies, four comedies, one opera, and three farces 
suffered at Drury Lane Theatre, — I was found guilty of 
constructing an afterpiece, and was damned. 

Against the decision of the public in such instances there 
can be no appeal. The clerk of Chatham might as well 
have protested against the decision of Cade and his 
followers who were then the public. Like him, I was 
condemned because I could write. 

Not but it did appear to some of us that the measures of 
the popular tribunal at that period savoured a little of 
harshness and of the summun jus. The public mouth was 
early in the season fleshed upon the "Vindictive Man," 
and some pieces of that nature ; and it retained, through the 
remainder of it, a relish of blood. As Dr. Johnson would 
have said, " Sir, there was a habit of sibilation in the house." 

Still less am I disposed to inquire into the reason of 
the comparative lenity, on the other hand, with which some 

* The Reflector ^ No. iii., 181 1. 
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pieces were treated, which, to indifferent judges, seemed at 
least as much deserving of condemnation as some of those 
which met with it. I am willing to put a favourable con- 
struction upon the votes that were given against us ; I 
believe that there was no bribery or designed partiality in 
the case : only " our nonsense did not happen to suit their 
nonsense ; " that was all. 

But against the manner in which the public, on these 
occasions, think fit to deliver their disapprobation, I must 
and ever will protest. 

Sir, imagine — but you have been present at the damning 
of a piece (those who never had that felicity, I beg them to 
imagine) — ^a vast theatre, like that which Drury Lane was 
before it was a heap of dust and ashes (I exult not over its 
fallen greatness ; let it recover itself when it can for me, let 
it lift up its towering head once more, and take in poor 
authors to write for it ; hie ccestus artemque repono), — a 
theatre like that, filled with all sorts of disgusting sounds, — 
shrieks, groans, hisses, but chiefly the last, like the noise of 
many waters, or that which Don Quixote heard from the 
fulling-mills, or that wilder combination of devilish sounds 
which St. Anthony listened to in the wilderness. 

Oh ! Mr. Reflector, is it not a pity that the sweet human 
voice, which was given man to speak with, to sing with, to 
whisper tones of love in, to express compliance, to convey a 
favour, or to grant a suit, — ^that voice, which in a Siddons 
or a Braham rouses us, in a siren Catalani charms and 
captivates us, — that the musical, expressive human voice 
should be converted into a rival of the noises of silly geese, 
and irrational, venomous snakes ? 

I never shall forget the sounds on my night I never 
before that time fully felt the reception which the Author of 
All 111, in the " Paradise Lost," meets with from the critics 
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in the //'/, at the final close of his " Tragedy upon the 

Human Race," — though that, alas! met with too much 

success : — 

** From innumerable tongues 
A dismal universal hiss, the sound 
Of public scorn. Dreadful was the din 
Of hissing through the hall, thick swarming now 
With complicated monsters, head and tail, 
Scorpion and asp, and Amphisbsena dire, 
Cerastes horn*d, Hydrus, and Elops drear. 
And Dipsas." 

For hall substitute theatre^ and you have the very image 
of what takes place at what is called the damnation of a 
piece, — and properly so called ; for here you see its origin 
plainly, whence the custom was derived, and what the first 
piece was that so sufiered. After this, none can doubt the 
propriety of the appellation. 

But, sir, as to the justice of bestowing such appalling, 
heart-withering denunciations of the popular obloquy upon 
the venial mistake of a poor author, who thought to please 
us in the act of filling his pockets, — ^for the sum of his 
demerits amounts to no more than that, — it does, I own, 
seem to me a species of retributive justice far too severe for 
the ofience. A culprit in the pillory (bate the eggs) meets 
with no severer exprobation. 

Indeed, I have often wondered that some modest critic 
has not proposed that there should be a wooden machine 
to that effect erected in some convenient part of the pro- 
scenium^ which an unsuccessful author should be required 
to mount, and stand his hour, exposed to the apples and 
oranges of the pit This amende honorable would well suit 
with the meanness of some authors, who, in their prologues, 
fairly prostrate their skulls to the audience, and seem to 
invite a pelting. 
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Or why should they not have their pens publicly broke 
over their heads, as the swords of recreant knights in old 
times were, and an oath administered to them that they 
should never write again? 

Seriously, Messieurs the Public^ this outrageous way which 
you have got of expressing your displeasures is too much 
for the occasion. When I was deafening under the effects 
of it, I could not help asking what crime of great moral 
turpitude I had committed: for every man about me seemed 
to feel the offence as personal to himself: as something 
which public interest and private feelings alike called upon 
him, in the strongest possible manner, to stigmatise with 
infamy. 

The Romans, it is well known to you, Mr. Reflector, 
took a gentler method of marking their disapprobation of 
an author's work. They were a humane and equitable 
nation. They left the furca and the patibulum^ the axe 
and the rods, to great offenders : for these minor and (if I 
may so term them) extra-moral offences, the bent thumb was 
considered as a sufiicient sign of disapprobation, ^z^^r/^r^ 
poUicem; as the pressed thumbs premere pollicem^ was a mark 
of approving. 

And really there seems to have been a sort of fitness in 
this method, a correspondency of sign in the punishment to 
the offence. For, as the action of writing is performed by 
bending the thumb forward, the retroversion or bending 
back of that joint did not unaptly point to the opposite of 
that action; implying that it was the will of the audience 
that the author should write no more: a much more signifi- 
cant as well as more humane way of expressing that desire 
than our custom of hissing, which is altogether senseless 
and indefensible. Nor do we find that the Roman audi- 
ences deprived themselves, by this lenity, of any tittle of that 
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supremacy which audiences in all ages have thought them- 
selves bound to maintain over such as have been candidates 
for their applause. ^ On the contrary, by this method they 
seem to have had the author, as we should express it, 
completely under finger and thumb. 

The provocations to which a dramatic genius is exposed 
from the public are so much the more vexatious as they are 
removed from any possibility of retaliation, which sweetens 
most other injuries; for the public never writes itself. Not 
but something very like it took place at the time of the O.P. 
differences. The placards which were nightly exhibited 
were, properly speaking, the composition of the public. 
The public wrote them, the public applauded them; and 
precious morceaux of wit and eloquence they were, — except 
some few, of a better quality, which it is well known were 
furnished by professed dramatic writers. After this speci- 
men of what the public can do for itself, it should be a little 
slow in condemning what others dp for it. 

As the degrees of malignancy vary in people according as 
they have more or less of the Old Serpent (the father of 
hisses) in their composition, I have sometimes amused my- 
self with analysing this many-headed hydra, which calls itself 
the public, into the component parts of which it is "com- 
plicated, head and tail," and seeing how many varieties of 
the snake kind it can afford. 

First, there is the Common English Snake. — This is that 
part of the auditory who are always the majority at damna- 
tions; but who, having no critical venom in themselves to 
sting them on, stay till they hear others hiss, and then join 
in for company. 

The Blind Worm is a species very nearly allied to the 
foregoing. Some naturalists have doubted whether they 
are not the same. 
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The Rattlesnake. — These are your obstreperous talking 
critics, — the impertinent guides of the pit, — who will not 
give a plain man leave to enjoy an evening's entertainment; 
but with their frothy jargon and incessant finding of faults, 
either drown his pleasure quite, or force him, in his own 
defence, to join in their clamorous censure. The hiss 
always originates with these. When this creature springs 
his rattle, you would think, from the noise it makes, there 
was something in it; but you have only to examine the 
instrument from which the noise proceeds, and you will 
find it typical of a critic's tongue, — a shallow membrane, 
empty, voluble, and seated in the most contemptible part of 
the creature's body. 

The Whipsnake. — This is he that lashes the poor author 
the next day in the newspapers. 

The Deaf Adder, or Surda Echidna of Linnaeus. — Under 
this head may be classed all that portion of the spectators 
(for audience they properly are not) who, not finding the 
first act of a piece answer to their preconceived notions of 
what a first act should be, like Obstinate in John Bunyan, 
positively thrust their fingers in their ears, that they may 
not hear a word of what is coming, though perhaps the very 
next act may be composed in a style as difierent as possible, 
and be written quite to their own tastes. These adders 
refuse to hear the voice of the charmer, because the tuning 
of his instrument gave them offence. 

I should weary you and myself too, if I were to go 
through all the classes of the serpent kind. Two qualities 
are common to them all. They are creatures of remarkably 
cold digestions, and chiefly haunt //Vly and low grounds. 

I proceed with more pleasure to give you an account .of 
a club to which I have the honour to belong. There are 
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fourteen of us, who are all authors that have been once in 
our lives what is called damned. We meet on the anniver- 
sary of our respective nights, and make ourselves merry at 
the expense of the public. The chief tenets which distin- 
guish our society, and which every man among us is bound 
to hold for gospel, are, — 

That the public, or mob, in all ages have been a set of 
blind, deaf, obstinate, senseless, illiterate savages. That no 
man of genius, in his senses, would be ambitious of pleasing 
such a capricious, ungrateful rabble. That the only legiti- 
mate end of writing for them is to pick their pockets; and, 
that failing, we are at full liberty to vilify and abuse them 
as much as ever we think fit 

That authors, by their affected pretences to humility, 
which they made use of as a cloak to insinuate their 
writings into the callous senses of the multitude, obtuse to 
everything but the grossest flattery, have by degrees made 
that great beast their master; as we may act submission to 
children till we are obliged to practise it in earnest. That 
authors are and ought to be considered the masters and 
preceptors of the public, and not vice versd. That it was so 
in the days of Orpheus, Linus, and Musaeus; and would 
be so again, if it were not that writers prove traitors to 
themselves. That, in particular, in the days of the first of 
those three great authors juist mentioned, audiences appear 
to have been perfect models of what audiences should be ; 
for though, along with the trees and the rocks and the wild 
creatures which he drew after him to listen to his strains, 
some serpents doubtless came to hear his music, it does not 
appear that any one among them ever lifted up a dissentient 
voice. They knew what was due to authors in those days. 
Now every stock and stone turns into a serpent, and has a 
voice. 
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That the terms "courteous reader" and "candid audi- 
tors," a^ having given rise to a false notion in those to 
whom they were applied, as if they conferred upon them 
some right, which they cannot have^ of exercising their judg- 
ments, ought to be utterly banished and exploded. 

These are our distinguishing tenets. To keep up the 
memory of the cause in which we suffered, as the ancients 
sacrificed a goat, a supposed unhealthy animal, to -^scu- 
lapius, on our feast-nights we cut up a goose, an animal 
t)rpical of the popular voice^ to the deities of Candour and 
Patient Hearing. A zealous member of the society once 
proposed that we should revive the obsolete luxury of viper- 
broth ; but the stomachs of some of the company rising at 
the proposition, we lost the benefit of that highly salutary 
and antidotal dish. 

The privileges of admission to our club is strictly limited 
to such as have been fairly damned, A piece that has met 
with ever so little applause, that has but languished its night 
or two, and then gone out, will never entitle its author to a 
seat among us. An exception to our usual readiness in 
conferring this privilege is in the case of a writer who, 
having been once condemned, writes again, and becomes 
candidate for a second martyrdom. Simple damnation we 
hold to be a merit; but to be twice damned we adjudge 
infamous. Such a one we utterly reject, and blackball 
without a hearing : — 

** TAe c$mmon damned shun his society." 

Hoping that your publication of our regulations may be a 
means of inviting some more members into our society, I 
conclude this long letter. — I am, Sir, yours, Semel- 
Damnatus. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MR. MUNDEN.^ 

Hark'ee, Mr. Editor. A word in your ear. They tell me 
you are going to put me in print, — ^in print, sir; to publish 
my life. What is my life to you, sir ? What is it to you 
whether I ever lived at all ? My life is a very good life, sir. 
I am insured in the Pelican, sir. I am three score years 
and six, — six, mark me, sir; but I can play Polonius, which, 
I believe, few of your corre — correspondents can do, sir. 
I suspect tricks, sir: I smell a rat; I do, I do. You would 
cog the die upon us; you would, you would, sir. But I 
will forestall you, sir. You would be deriving me from 
William the Conqueror, with a murrain to you. It is no 
such thing, sir. The town shall know better, sir. They 
begin to smoke your flams, sir. Mr. Liston may be born 
where he pleases, sir; but I will not be born at Lup— 
Lupton Magna for anybody's pleasure, sir. My son and I 
have looked over the great map of Kent together, and we 
can find no such place as you would palm upon us, sir; 
palm upon us, I say. Neither Magna nor Parva, as my 
son says, and he knows Latin, sir ; Latin. If you write my 
life true, sir, you must set down that I, Joseph Munden, 
comedian, came into the world upon Allhallows Day, Anno 
Domini, .1759 — ^759^ "^ sooner nor later, sir; and I saw 
the first light — the first light, remember, sir, at Stoke Pogis 
— Stoke Pogis, comitatu Bucks, and not at Lup — Lup 

* The London Magazine^ February 1825. 
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Magna, which I believe to be no better than moonshine — 
moonshine; do you mark me, sir? I wonder you can put 
such flim-flams upon us, sir; I do, I do. It does not 
become you, sir; I say it, — I say it. And my father was 
an honest tradesman, sir: he dealt in malt and hops, sir; 
and was a corporation-man, sir; and of the Church of 
England, sir, and no Presbyterian; nor Ana —Anabaptist, 
sir; however you may be disposed to make honest people 
believe to the contrary, sir. Your bams are found out, sir. 
The town will be your stale-puts no longer, sir; and you 
must not send us jolly fellows, sir, — ^we that are comedians, 
sir, — you must not send us into groves and char — charn- 
woods a-moping, sir. Neither charns, nor charnel-houses, 
sir. It is not our constitution, sir : I tell it you — I tell it 
you. I was a droll dog from my cradle. I came into the 
world tittering, and the midwife tittered, and the gossips 
spilt their caudle with tittering; and, when I was brought 
to the font, the parson could not christen me for tittering. 
So I was never more than half baptised. And, when I was 
little Joey, I made 'em all titter; there was not a melancholy 
face to be seen in Pogis. Pure nature, sir. I was born a 
comedian. Old Screwup, the undertaker, could tell you, 
sir, if he were living. Why, I was obliged to be locked 
up every time there was to be a funeral at Pogis. I was — I 
was, sir ? I used to grimace at the mutes, as he called it, and 
put 'em out with my mops and my mows, till they couldn't 
stand at a door for me. And when I was locked up, with 
nothing but a cat in my company, I followed my bent with 
trying to make her laugh ; and sometimes she would, and 
sometimes she would not. And my schoolmaster could 
make nothing of me : I had only to thrust my tongue in my 
cheek — in my cheek, sir, and the rod dropped from his 
fingers; and so my education was limited, sir. And I 
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grew up a young fellow, and it was thought convenient to 
enter me upon some course of life that should make me 
serious; but it wouldn't do, sir. And I was articled to a 
drysalter. My father gave forty pounds premium with 
me, sir. I can show the indent — dent — dentures, sir. But 
I was born to be a comedian, sir: so I ran away, and listed 
with the players, sir: and I topt my parts at Amersham 
and Gerrard's Cross, and played my own father to his face, 
in his own town of Pogis, in the part of Gripe, when I was 
not full seventeen years of age ; and he did not know me 
again, but he knew me afterwards; and then he laughed, 
and I laughed, and, what is better, the drysalter laughed, 
and gave me up my articles for the joke's sake : so that I 
came into court afterwards with clean hands — with clean 
hands — do you see, sir ? 

[Here the manuscript becomes illegible for two or three 
sheets onwards, which we presume to be occasioned by the 
absence of Mr. Munden, Jun., who clearly transcribed it for 
the press thus far. The rest (with the exception of the 
concluding paragraph, which is seemingly resumed in the 
first handwriting) appears to contain a confused account of 
some lawsuit, in which the elder Munden was engaged; 
with a circumstantial history of the proceedings of a case of 
breach of promise of marriage, made to or by (we cannot 
pick out which) Jemima Munden, spinster; probably the 
comedian's cousin, for it does not appear he had any sister ; 
with a few dates, rather better preserved, of this great 
actor's engagements, — as "Cheltenham (spelt Cheltnam), 
1776;" "Bath, 1779;" "London, 1789;" together with 
stage anecdotes of Messrs. Edwin, Wilson, Lee, Lewis, etc. ; 
over which we have strained our eyes to no purpose, in 
the hope of presenting something amusing to the public. 
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Towards the end, the manuscript brightens up a little, as 
we said, and concludes in the following manner : — ^] 

stood before them for six and thirty years [we 



suspect that Mr. Munden is here speaking of his final 
leave-taking of the stage], and to be dismissed at last. 
But I was heart-whole to the last, sir. What though a few 
drops did course themselves down the old veteran's cheeks : 
who could help it, sir ? I was a giant that night, sir ; and 
could have played fifty parts, each as arduous as Dozey. 
My faculties were never better, sir. But I was to be laid 
upon the shelf. It did not suit the public to laugh with 
their old servant any longer, sir. [Here some moisture has 
blotted a sentence or two.] But I can play Polonius still, 
sir ; I can, I can. Your servant, sir, Joseph Munden. 
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Your communication to me of the death of Munden made 
me weep. Now, sir, I am not of the melting mood ; but, 
in these serious times, the loss of half the world's fun is 
no trivial deprivation. It was my loss (or gain shall I call 
it?) in the early time of my play-going, to have missed all 
Munden's acting. There was only he and Lewis at Covent 
Garden, while Drury Lane was exuberant with Parsons, 
Dodd, etc., such a comic company as, I suppose, the stage 
never showed. Thence, in the evening of my life, I had 
Munden all to myself, more mellowed, richer, perhaps, 
than ever. I cannot say what his change of faces produced 
in me. It was not acting. He was not one of my " old 
actors." It might be better. His power was extravagant. 
I saw him one evening in three drunken characters. Three 
farces were played. One part was Dozey — I forget the 
rest, — but they were so discriminated, that a stranger might 
have seen them all, and not have dreamed that he was 
seeing the same actor. I am jealous for the actors who 
pleased my youth. He was not a Parsons or a Dodd, 
but he was more wonderful. He seemed as if he could 
do anything. He was not an actor, but something better^ 
if you please. Shall I instance Old Foresight in Love for 
Love, in which Parsons was at once the old man, the 
astrologer, etc. Munden dropped the old man, the doater 

^ The Athetutum, nth February 1832. 
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-which makes the character — but he substituted for it 



a moon-struck character, a perfect abstraction from this 
earth, that looked as if he had newly come down from 
the planets. Now, that is not what I call acting. It 
might be better. He was imaginative; he could impress 
upon an audience an idea — the low one perhaps of a leg 
of mutton and turnips; but such was the grandeur and 
singleness of his expressions, that that single expression 
would convey to all his auditory a notion of all the 
pleasures they had all received from all the legs of mutton 
and turnips they had ever eaten in their lives. Now, this 
is not acting, nor do I set down Munden amongst my old 
actors. He was only a wonderful man, exerting his vivid 
impressions through the agency of the stage. In one only 
thing did I see him act — that is, support a character; it 
was in a wretched farce called Johnny Gilpin, for Dowton's 
benefit, in which he did a Cockney; the thing ran but one 
night; but when I say that Lubin's Log was nothing to 
it, I say little; it was transcendent. And here, let me say of 
actors — envious actors — that of Munden, Liston was used 
to speak, almost with the enthusiasm due to the dead, in 
terms of such allowed superiority to every actor on the 
stage, and this at a time when Munden was gone by in 
the world's estimation, that it convinced me that artists 
(in which term I include poets, painters, etc) are not so 
envious as the world think. I have little time, and there- 
fore enclose a criticism on Munden's Old Dozey and his 
general acting, by a gentleman who attends less to these 
things than formerly, but whose criticism I think masterly. 
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TO THE SHADE OF ELLISTON.^ 

JOYOUSEST of once embodied spirits, whither at length hast 
thou flown? to what genial region are we permitted to 
conjecture that thou hast flitted ? 

Art thou sowing thy wild oats yet (the harvest time was 
still to come with thee) upon casual sands of Avernus ? or 
art thou enacting Rover (as we would gladlier think) by 
wandering Elysian -streams ? 

This mortal frame, while thou didst play thy brief antics 
amongst us, was in truth anything but a prison to thee, as 
the vain Platonist dreams of this dody to be no better than 
a county gaol, forsooth, or some house of durance vile, 
whereof the five senses are the fetters. Thou knowest 
better than to be in a hurry to cast off" those gyves ; and 
hadst notice to quit, I fear, before thou wert quite ready to 
abandon this fleshy tenement. It was thy Pleasure House, 
thy Palace of Dainty Devices; thy Louvre, or thy White 
HalL 

What new mysterious lodgings dost thou tenant now ? or 
when may we expect thy aerial house-warming ? 

Tartarus we know, and we have read of the Blessed 
Shades ; now cannot I intelligibly fancy thee in either. 

Is it too much to hazard a conjecture, that (as the 
schoolmen admitted a receptacle apart for Patriarchs and 
un-chrisom Babes) there may exist — not far perchance from 

^ TA€ Englishman's Magazine, August 1831. 
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that storehouse of all vanities, which Milton saw in visions 
— a Limbo somewhere for Players ? and that 

** Up thither like aerial vapours fly 
Both all Stage things, and all that in Stage things 
Built their fond hopes of glory, or lasting fame ? 
All the unaccomplish'd works of Authors' hands, 
Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mix'd, 
Damn'd upon earth, fleet thither — 
Play, Opera, Farce, with all their trumpery." — 

There, by the neighbouring moon (by some not im- 
properly supposed thy Regent Planet upon earth) mayst 
thou not still be acting thy managerial pranks, great dis- 
embodied Lessee ? but Lessee still, and still a Manager. 

In Green Rooms, impervious to mortal eye, the muse 
beholds thee wielding posthumous empire. 

Thin ghosts of Figurantes (never plump on earth) circle 
thee in endlessly, and still their song is Jye on sinful 
Phantasy, 

Magnificent were thy capriccios on this globe of earth, 
Robert William Elliston ! for as yet we know not thy 
new name in heaven. 

It irks me to think that, stripped of thy regalities, thou 
shouldst ferry over, a poor forked shade, in crazy Stygian 
wherry. Methinks I hear the old boatman, paddling by 
the weedy wharf, with raucid voice, bawling "Sculls, 
Sculls : " to which, with waving hand, and majestic action, 
thou deignest no reply, other than in two curt monosyllables, 
"No: Oars." 

But the laws of Pluto's kingdom know small difference 
between king and cobbler ; manager and call-boy ; and, if 
haply your dates of life were conterminant, you are quietly 
taking your passage, cheek by cheek (O ignoble levelling of 
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Death) with the shade of some recently departed candle- 
snufifer. 

But mercy ! what strippings, what tearing off of histrionic 
robes, and private vanities ! what denudations to the bone, 
before the surly Ferryman will admit you to set a foot 
within his battered lighter ! 

Crowns, sceptres; shield, sword, and truncheon; thy 
own coronation robes (for thou hast brought the whole 
property-man's wardrobe with thee, enough to sink a navy); 
the judge's ermine ; the coxcomb's wig ; the snuff-box ct la 
Foppington — all must overboard, he positively swears — and 
that ancient mariner brooks no denial; for, since the 
tiresome monodrame of the old Thracian Harper, Charon, 
it is to be believed, hath shown small taste for theatricals. 

Ay, now 'tis done. You are just boat weight ; pura et 
puta anitna. 

But bless me, how little you look ! 

So shall we all look — kings and kaisers — stripped for 
the last voyage. 

But the murky rogue pushes off. Adieu, pleasant, and 
thrice pleasant shade ! with my parting thanks for many a 
heavy hour of life lightened by thy harmless extravaganzas, 
public or domestic. 

Rhadamanthus, who tries the lighter causes below, 
leaving to his two brethren the heavy calendars — honest 
Rhadamanth, always partial to players, weighing their parti- 
coloured existence here upon earth, — making account of 
the few foibles, that may have shaded thy real lifey as we 
call it "(though, substantially, scarcely less a vapour than 
thy idlest vagaries upon the boards of Drury), as but of so 
many echoes, natural repercussions, and results to be 
expected from the assumed extravagancies of secondary or 
mock lifey nightly upon a stage — after a lenient castigation. 
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with rods lighter than of those Medusean ringlets, but just 
enough to " whip the offending Adam out of thee " — ^shall 
courteously dismiss thee at the right-hand gate — the O.P. 
side of Hades — that conducts to masques, and merry- 
makings, in the Theatre Royal of Proserpine. 

PLAUDITO, ET VALETO. 

[Thy friend upon earthy 

Though thou didst connive at his d ^n. 

Mr. H.] 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF MR. LISTON.^ 

The subject of our Memoir is lineally descended from 
Johan de UEstonne (see " Doomsday Book," where he is 
so written), who came in with the Conqueror, and had 
lands awarded him at Lupton Magna, in Kent His 
particular merits or services, Fabian, whose authority I 
chiefly follow, has forgotten, or perhaps thought it imma- 
terial, to specify. Fuller thinks that he was standard-bearer 
to Hugo de Agmondesham, a powerful Norman baron, who 
was slain by the hand of Harold himself at the fatal battle 
of Hastings. Be this as it may, we find a family of that 
name flourishing some centuries later in that county. 
John Delliston, knight, was High Sheriff" for Kent, accord- 
ing to Fabian, quinto Henrici Sexti; and we trace the 
lineal branch flourishing downwards, — the orthography 
varying, according to the unsettled usage of the times, from 
Delleston to Leston or Liston, between which it seems to 
have alternated, till, in the latter end of the reign of James 
I., it finally settled into the determinate and pleasing 
dissyllabic arrangement which it still retains. Aminadab 

^ The London Magazine^ January 1825. 

'* I have caused great speculation in the dramatic (not thy) world 
by a lying "Life of Liston," all pure invention. The town has 
swallowed it, and it is copied into newspapers, play-bills, etc., as 
authentic • • • A life more improbable for him to have lived could not 
be easily invented." — Extract from a letter from Lamb to Bernard 
Barton. 
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Listen, the eldest male representative of the family of that 
day, was of the strictest order of Puritans. Mr. Foss, of 
Pall Mall, has obligingly communicated to me an undoubted 
tract of his, which bears the initials only, A. L., and is 
entitled, " The Grinning Glass, or Actor's Mirrour ; wherein 
the vituperative Visnomy of Vicious Players for the Scene 
is as virtuously reflected back upon their mimetic Mon- 
strosities as it has viciously (hitherto) vitiated with its vile 
Vanities her Votarists." A strange title, but bearing the 
impress of those absurdities with which the title-pages of 
that pamphlet-spawning age abounded. The work bears 
date 1 617. It preceded the ** Histriomastix " by fifteen 
years ; and, as it went before it in time, so it comes not far 
short of it in virulence. It is amusing to find an ancestor 
of Liston's thus bespattering the players at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century : — . 

"Thinketh He" (the actor), "with his costive coun- 
tenances, to wry a sorrowing soul out of her anguish, or 
by defacing the divine denotement of destinate dignity 
(daignely described in the face humane and no other) 
to reinstamp the Paradice-plotted similitude with a novel 
and naughty approximation (not in the first intention) to 
those abhorred and ugly God-forbidden correspondences, 
with flouting Apes' jeering gibberings, and Babion babbling- 
like to hoot out of countenance all modest measure, as if 
our sins were not sufficing to stoop our backs without He 
wresting and crooking his members to mistimed mirth 
(rather malice) in deformed fashion, leering when he should 
learn, prating for praying, goggling his eyes (better up- 
turned for grace), whereas in Paradice (if we can go thus 
high for His professions) that devilish Serpent appeareth 
his indoubted Predecessor, first induing a mask like some 
roguish roistering Roscius (I spit at them all) to b^uile 
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with stage shows the gaping Woman, whose Sex hath still 
chiefly upheld these Mysteries, and are voiced to be the chief 
Stage-haunters, where, as I am told, the custom is commonly 
to mumble (between acts) apples, not ambiguously derived 
from that pernicious Pippin (worse in efiect than the Apples 
of Discord), whereas sometimes the hissing sounds of 
displeasure, as I hear, do lively reintonate that snake- 
taking-leave, and diabolical goings oflF, in Paradice." 

The Puritanic efiervescence of the early Presbyterians 
appears to have abated with time, and the opinions of the 
more immediate ancestors of our subject to have subsided 
at length into a strain of modern Calvinism. Still a tincture 
of the old leaven was to be expected among the posterity 
of A. L. 

Our hero was an only son of Habakkuk Liston, settled 
as an Anabaptist minister upon the patrimonial soil of his 
ancestors. A regular certificate appears, thus entered in 
the Church-book at Lupton Magna : — ^^ Johannes^ filius 
Habakkuk et Rebecca Liston^ Dissentientium^ natus quinto 
Decembrty 1780, baptizatus sexto Februarii sequeniis; Spon- 
soribusj, et W. Wooliaston, und cum Maria MerryweatherJ* 
The singularity of an Anabaptist minister conforming to the 
child-rites of the Church would have tempted me to doubt 
the authenticity of this entry, had I not been obliged with 
the actual sight of it by the favour of Mr. Minns, the 
intelligent and worthy parish clerk of Lupton. Possibly 
some expectation in point of worldly advantages from some 
of the sponsors might have induced this unseemly deviation, 
as it must have appeared, from the practice and principles 
of that generally rigid sect. The term Dissentientium was 
possibly intended by the orthodox clergyman as a slur upon 
the supposed inconsistency. What, or of what nature, the 
expectations' we have hinted at may have been, we have 
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now no means of ascertaining. Of the WooUastons no trace 
is now discoverable in the village. The name of Merry- 
weather occurs over the front of a grocer's shop at the 
western extremity of Lupton. 

Of the infant Liston we find no events recorded before 
his fourth year, in which a severe attack of the measles 
bid fair to have robbed the rising generation of a fund 
of innocent entertainment. He had it of the confluent 
kind, as it is called; and the child's life was for a week 
or two despaired of. His recovery he always attributes 
(under Heaven) to the humane interference of one Dr. 
Wilhelm Richter, a German empiric, who, in this extremity, 
prescribed a copious diet of sauer-krauty which the child 
was observed to reach at with avidity, when other 
food repelled him; and from this change of diet his 
restoration was rapid and complete. We have often 
heard him name the circumstance with gratitude; and it 
is not altogether surprising that a relish for this kind of 
aliment, so abhorrent and harsh to common English 
palates, has accompanied him through life. When any 
of Mr. Liston's intimates invite him to supper, he never 
fails of finding, nearest to his knife and fork, a dish of 
sauer-kraut 

At the age of nine, we find our subject under the tuition 
of the Rev. Mr. Goodenough (his father's health not permit- 
ting him probably to instruct him himself), by whom he was 
inducted into a competent portion of Latin and Greek, with 
some mathematics, till the death of Mr. Goodenough, in his 
own seventieth, and Master Liston's eleventh year, put a 
stop for the present to his classical progress. 

We have heard our hero, with emotions which do his 
heart honour, describe the awful circumstances attending 
the decease of this worthy old gentleman. It seems they 
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had been walking out together, master and pupil, in a fine 
sunset to the distance of three-quarters of a mile west of 
L^ipton, when a sudden curiosity took Mr. Goodenough 
to look down upon a chasm, where a shaft had been 
lately sunk in a mining speculation (then projecting, but 
abandoned soon after, as not answering the promised 
success, by Sir Ralph Shepperton, knight, and member 
for the county). The old clergyman leaning over, either 
with incaution or sudden giddiness (probably a mixture of 
both), suddenly lost his footing, and, to use Mr. Liston's 
phrase, disappeared, and was doubtless broken into a 
thousand pieces. The sound of his head, etc., dashing 
successively upon the projecting masses of the chasm, had 
such an effect upon the child, that a serious sickness 
ensued; and, even for many years after his recovery, he 
was not once seen so much as to smile. 

The joint death of both his parents, which happened 
not many months after this disastrous accident, and were 
probably (one or both of them) accelerated by it, threw 
our youth upon the protection of his maternal great-aunt, 
Mrs. Sittingboum. Of this aunt we have never heard him 
speak but with expressions amounting almost to reverence. 
To the influence of her early counsels and manners he has 
always attributed the firmness with which, in maturer years, 
thrown upon a way of life commonly not the best adapted 
to gravity and self-retirement, he has been able to maintain 
a serious character, untinctured with the levities incident 
to his profession. Ann Sittingbourn (we have seen her 
portrait by Hudson) was stately, stiff, tall, with a cast of 
features strikingly resembling the subject of this memoir. 
Her estate in Kent was spacious and well wooded; the 
house one of those venerable old mansions which are 
so impressive in childhood, and so hardly forgotten in 
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succeeding years. In the venerable solitudes of Cham- 
wood, among thick shades of the oak and beech (this 
last his favourite tree), the young Liston cultivated those 
contemplative habits which have never entirely deserted 
him in after-years. Here he was commonly in the summer 
months to be met with, with a book in his hand — ^not a 
play-book, — meditating. Boyle's Reflections was at one 
time the darling volume; which, in its turn, was super- 
seded by Young's Night Thoughts^ which has continued its 
hold upon him through life. He carries it always about 
him; and it is no imcommon thing for him to be 
seen, in the refreshing intervals of his occupation, leaning 
against a side-scene, in a sort of Herbert-of-Cherbury 
posture, turning over a pocket-edition of his favourite 
author. 

But the solitudes of Chamwood were not destined always 
to obscure the path of our young hero. The premature 
death of Mrs. Sittingboum, at the age of seventy, occa- 
sioned by incautious burning of a pot of charcoal in her 
sleeping-chamber, left him in his nineteenth year nearly 
without resources. That the stage at all should have 
presented itself as an eligible scope for his talents, and, in 
particular, that he should have chosen a line so foreign to 
what appears to have been his turn of mind, may require 
some explanation. 

At Chamwood, then, we behold him thoughtful, grave, 
ascetic. From his cradle averse to flesh-meats and strong 
drink; abstemious even beyond the genius of the place, 
and almost in spite of the remonstrances of his great-aunt, 
who, though strict, was not rigid, — water was his habitual 
drink, and his food little beyond the mast and beech-nuts 
of his favourite groves. It is a medical fact, that this kind 
of diet, however favourable to the contemplative powers of 
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the primitive hermits, etc., is but ill-adapted to the less 
robust minds and bodies of a later generation. Hypo- 
chondria almost constantly ensues. It was so in the case 
of the young Liston. He was subject to sights, and had 
visions. Those arid beech-nuts, distilled by a complexion 
naturally adust, mounted into an occiput already prepared 
to kindle by long seclusion and the fervour of strict Cal- 
vinistic notions. In the glooms of Charnwood, he was 
assailed by illusions similar in kind to those which are 
related of the famous Anthony of Padua. Wild antic faces 
would ever and anon protrude themselves upon his sen- 
sorium. Whether he shut his eyes, or kept them open, the 
same illusions operated. The darker and more profound 
were his cogitations, the droller and more whimsical became 
the apparitions. They buzzed about him thick as flies, 
flapping at him, flouting him, hooting in his ear, yet with 
such comic appendages, that what at first was his bane 
became at length his solace; and he desired no better 
society than that of his merry phantasmata. We shall 
presently find in what way this remarkable phenomenon 
influenced his future destiny. 

On the death of Mrs. Sittingbourn, we find him received 
into the family of Mr. Willoughby, an eminent Turkey 
merchant, resident in Birchin Lane, London. We lose a 
little while here the chain of his history, — by what induce- 
ments this gentleman was determined to make him an 
inmate of his house. Probably he had had some personal 
kindness for Mrs. Sittingbourn formerly; but, however it 
was, the young man was here treated more like a son than 
a clerk, though he was nominally but the latter. Different 
avocations, the change of scene, with that alternation of 
business and recreation which in its greatest perfection is to 
be had only in London, appear to have weaned him in a 

15 
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short time from the hypochondriacal affections which had 
beset him at Charnwood. 

In the three years which followed his removal to Birchin 
Lane, we find him making more than one voyage to the 
Levant, as chief factor for Mr. Willoughby at the Porte. 
We could easily fill our biography with the pleasant passages 
which we have heard him relate as having happened to him 
at Constantinople; such as his having been taken up on 
suspicion of a design of penetrating the seraglio, etc.; but, 
with the deepest convincement of this gentleman's own 
veracity, we think that some of the stories are of that 
whimsical, and others of that romantic nature, which, how- 
ever diverting, would be out of place in a narrative of this 
kind, which aims not only at strict truth, but at avoiding 
the very appearance of the contrary. 

We will now bring him over the seas again, and suppose 
him in the counting-house in Birchin Lane, his protector 
satisfied with the returns of his factorage, and all going on 
so smoothly, that we may expect to find Mr. Liston at last 
an opulent merchant upon 'Change, as it is called. But 
see the turns of destiny ! Upon a summer's excursion into 
Norfolk, in the year 1801, the accidental sight of pretty 
Sally Parker, as she was called (then in the Norwich 
company), diverted his inclinations at once from commerce; 
ahd he became, in the language of commonplace biography, 
stage-struck. Happy for the lovers of mirth was it that our 
hero took this turn ; he might else have been to this hour 
that unentertaining character, a plodding London merchant. 

We accordingly find him shortly after making his (^^f, 
as it is called, upon the Norwich boards, in the season of 
that year, being then in the twenty-second year of his age. 
Having a natural bent to tragedy, he chose the part of 
Pyrrhus, in the Distressed Mother^ to Sally Parker's 
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Hermione. We find him afterwards as Barnwell, Altamont, 
Chamont, etc. ; but, as if Nature had destined him to the 
sock, an unavoidable infirmity absolutely discapacitated 
him for tragedy. His person, at this latter period of which 
I have been speaking, was graceful, and even commanding ; 
his countenance set to gravity: he had the power of 
arresting the attention of an audience at first sight almost 
beyond any other tragic actor. But he could not hold it. 
To understand this obstacle, we must go back a few years 
to those appalling reveries at Charnwood. Those illusions, 
which had vanished before the dissipation of a less recluse 
life and more free society, now in his solitary tragic studies, 
and amid the intense calls upon feeling incident to tragic 
acting, came back upon him with tenfold vividness. In the 
midst of some most pathetic passage (the parting of Jaffier 
with his dying friend, for instance), he would suddenly be 
surprised with a fit of violent horse-laughter. While the 
spectators were all sobbing before him with emotion, 
suddenly one of those grotesque faces would peep out upon 
him, and he could not resist the impulse. A timely excuse 
once or twice served his purpose ; but no audiences could 
be expected to bear repeatedly this violation of the con- 
tinuity of feeling. He describes them (the illusions) as so 
many demons haunting him, and paralysing every effect 
Even now, I am told, he cannot recite the famous soliloquy 
in Hamlet^ even in private, without immoderate bursts of 
laughter. However, what he had not force of reason 
sufficient to overcome, he had good sense enough to turn 
into emolument, and determined to make a commodity of 
his distemper. He prudently exchanged the buskin for the 
sock, and the illusions instantly ceased ; or, if they occurred 
for a short season, by their very co-operation added a zest 
to his comic vein, — some of his most catching faces being 
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(as he expresses it) little more than transcripts and copies 
of those extraordinary phantasraata. 

We have now drawn out our hero's existence to the 
period when he was about to meet, for the first time, the 
sympathies of a London audience. The particulars of his 
success since have been too much before our eyes to render 
a circumstantial detail of them expedient. I shall only 
mention that Mr. Willoughby, his resentments having had 
time to subside, is at present one of the fastest friends of 
his old renegade factor; and that Mr. Liston's hopes of 
Miss Parker vanishing along with his unsuccessful suit to 
Melpomene, in the autumn of 1811 he married his present 
lady, by whom he has been blessed with one son, Philip, 
and two daughters, Ann and Augustina. 
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BARBARA S- 



On the noon of the 14th of November, 1743 or 4, I forget 
which it was, just as the clock had strack one, Barbara 

S , with her accustomed punctuality, ascended the long 

rambling staircase, with awkward interposed landing-places, 
which led to the office, or rather a sort of box with a desk 
in it, whereat sat the then Treasurer of (what few of our 
readers may remember) the old Bath Theatre. All over 
the island it was the custom, and remains so I believe to 
this day, for the players to receive their weekly stipend on 
the Saturday. It was not much that Barbara had to claim. 

This little maid had just entered her eleventh year ; but 
her important station at the theatre, as it seemed to her, 
with the benefits which she felt to accrue from her pious 
application of her small earnings, had given an air of 
womanhood to her steps and to her behaviour. You 
would have taken her to have been at least five years 
older. 

Till latterly she had merely been employed in choruses, 
or where children were wanted to fill up the scene. But 
the manager, observing a diligence and adroitness in her 
above her age, had for some few months past entrusted to 
her the performance of whole parts. You may guess the 
self-consequence of the promoted Barbara. She had already 
drawn tears in young Arthur; had rallied Richard with 

^ The London Magazine^ April 1825. 
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infantine petulance in the Duke of York : and in her turn 
had rebuked that petulance when she was Prince of Wales. 
She would have done the elder child in Morton's pathetic 
after-piece to the life ; but as yet the Children in the Wood 
was not 

Long after this little girl was grown an aged woman, I 
have seen some of these small parts, each making two or 
three pages at most, copied out in the rudest hand of the 
then prompter, who doubtless transcribed a little more 
carefully and fairly for the grown-up tragedy ladies of the 
establishment. But such as they were, blotted and scrawled, 
as for a child's use, she kept them all ; and in the zenith of 
her after-reputation it was a delightful sight to behold them 
bound up in costliest Morocco, each single— each small 
part making a book — with fine clasps, gilt splashed, etc. 
She had conscientiously kept them as they had been 
delivered to her ; not a blot had been effaced or tampered 
with. They were precious to her for their affecting remem- 
brancings. They were her principia, her rudiments; the 
elementary atoms; the little steps by which she pressed 
forward to perfection. "What," she would say, "could 
india-rubber, or a pumice stone, have done for these 
darlings ? " 

I am in no hurry to begin my story — indeed I have little 
or none to tell — so I will just mention an observation of 
hers connected with that interesting time. 

Not long before she died, I had been discoursing with 
her on the quantity of real present emotion which a great 
tragic performer experiences during acting. I ventured to 
think, that though in the first instance such players must 
have possessed the feelings which they so powerfully called 
up in others, yet by frequent repetition those feelings must 
become deadened in great measure, and the performer trust 
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to the memory of past emotion, rather than express a 
present one. She indignantly repelled the notion, that 
with a truly great tragedian the operation, by which such 
effects were produced upon an audience, could ever degrade 
itself into what was purely mechanical. With much 
delicacy, avoiding to instance in her self experience, she 
told me, that so long ago as when she used to play the 
part of the little Son to Mrs. Porter's Isabella (I think it 
was), when that impressive actress has been bending over 
her in some heartrending colloquy, she has felt real hot 
tears come trickling from her, which (to use her powerful 
expression) have perfectly scalded her back. 

I am not quite so sure that it was Mrs. Porter; but it 
was some great actress of that day. The name is indifferent ; 
but the fact of the scalding tears I most distinctly 
remember. 

I was always fond of the society of players, and am not 
sure that an impediment in my speech (which certainly 
kept me out of the pulpit) even more than certain personal 
disqualifications, which are often got over in that profession, 
did not prevent me at one time of life from adopting it. 
I have had the honour (I must ever call it) once to have 
been admitted to the tea-table of Miss Kelly. I have 
played at serious whist with Mr. Liston. I have chatted 
with ever good-humoured Mrs. Charles Kemble. I have 
conversed as friend to friend with her accomplished 
husband. I have been indulged with a classical conference 
with Macready; and with a sight of the Player-picture gallery, 
at Mr. Matthews's, when the kind owner, to remunerate 
me for my love of the old actors (whom he loves so much), 
went over it with me, supplying to his capital collection 
what alone the artist could not give them — voice ; and their 
living motion. Old tones, half-faded, of Dodd and Parsons 
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and Baddeley, have lived again for me at his bidding. 
Only Edwin he could not restore to me. I have supped 
with j but I am growing a coxcomb. 

As I was about to say — at the desk of the then treasurer 
of the old Bath Theatre — not Diamond's — presented herself 
the little Barbara S . 

The parents of Barbara had been in reputable circum- 
stances. The father had practised, I believe, as an 
apothecary in the town. But his practice from causes 
which I feel my own infirmity too sensibly that way to 
arraign — or perhaps from that pure infelicity which accom- 
panies some people in their walk through life, and which 
it is impossible to lay at the door of imprudence — was 
now reduced to nothing. They were in fact in the very 
teeth of starvation, when the manager, who knew and 
respected them in better days, took the little Barbara into 
his company. 

At the period I commenced with, her slender earnings 
were the sole support of the family, including two younger 
sisters. I must throw a veil over some mortifying circum- 
stances. Enough to say, that her Saturday's pittance was 
the only chance of a Sunday's (generally their only) meal 
of meat. 

One thing I will only mention, that in some child's part, 
where in her theatrical character she was to sup off a roast 
fowl (O joy to Barbara !) some comic actor, who was for the 
night caterer for this dainty — in the misguided humour of 
his part, threw over the dish such a quantity of salt (O grief 
and pain of heart to Barbara !) that when he crammed a 
portion of it into her mouth, she was obliged sputteringly 
to reject it ; and what with shame of her ill-acted part, and 
pain of real appetite at missing such a dainty, her little 
heart sobbed almost to breaking, till a flood of tears, which 
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the well-fed spectators were totally unable to comprehend, 
mercifully relieved her. 

This was the little starved, meritorious maid, who stood 
before old Ravenscroft, the treasurer, for her Saturday's 
payment. 

Ravenscroft was a man, I have heard many old theatrical 
people besides herself say, of all men least calculated for a 
treasurer. He had no head for accounts, paid away at 
random, kept scarce any books, and summing up at the 
week's end, if he found himself a pound or so deficient, 
blest himself that it was no worse. 

Now Barbara's weekly stipend was a bare half-guinea. — 
By mistake he popped into her hand a — ^whole one. 

Barbara tripped away. 

She was entirely unconscious at first of the mistake: 
God knows, Ravenscroft would never have discovered it. 

But when she had got down to the first of those uncouth 
landing-places, she became sensible of an unusual weight of 
metal pressing her little hand. 

Now mark the dilemma. 

She was by nature a good child. From her parents and 
those about her she had imbibed no contrary influence. 
But then they had taught her nothing. Poor men's smoky 
cabins are not always porticoes of moral philosophy. This 
little maid had no instinct to evil, but then she might be 
said to have no fixed principle. She had heard honesty 
commended, but never dreamed of its application to her- 
self. She thought of it as something which concerned 
grown-up people — men and women. She had never 
known temptation, or thought of preparing resistance 
against it. 

Her first impulse was to go back to the old treasurer, and 
explain to him his blunder. He was already so confused 

15* 
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with age, besides a natural want of punctuality, that she 
would have had some difficulty in making him understand 
it She saw that in an instant And then it was such a bit 
of money 1 and then the image of a larger allowance of 
butcher's meat on their table next day came across her, till 
her little eyes glistened, and her mouth moistened. But 
then Mr. Ravenscroft had always been so good-natured, had 
stood her friend behind the scenes, and even recommended 
her promotion to some of her little parts. But again the 
old man was reputed to be worth a world of money. He 
was supposed to have fifty pounds a year clear of the 
theatre. And then came staring upon her the figures of 
her little stockingless and shoeless sisters. And when she 
looked at her own neat white cotton stockings, which her 
situation at the theatre had made it indispensable for her 
mother to provide for her, with hard straining and pinching 
fi:om the family stock, and thought how glad she should be 
to cover their poor feet with the same — ^and how then they 
could accompany her to rehearsals, which they had hitherto 
been precluded from doing, by reason of their unfashionable 
attire, — in these thoughts she reached the second landing- 
place — ^the second, I mean from the top — for there was still 
another left to traverse. 

Now virtue support Barbara ! 

And that never-failing friend did step in^for at that 
moment a strength not her own, I have heard her say, was 
revealed to her — a reason above reasoning — and without 
her own agency, as it seemed (for she never felt her feet to 
move), she found herself transported back to the individual 
desk she had just quitted, and her hand in the old hand of 
Ravenscroft, who in silence took back the refunded treasure, 
and who had been sitting (good man) insensible to the 
lapse of minutes, which to her were anxious ages ; and from 
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that moment a deep peace fell upon her heart, and she 
knew the quality of honesty. 

A year or two's unrepining application to her profession 
brightened up the feet, and the prospects of her little sisters, 
set the whole family upon their legs again, and released her 
from the difficulty of discussing moral dogmas upon a 
landing-place. 

I have heard her say, that it was a surprise, not much 
short of mortification to her, to see the coolness with which 
the old man pocketed the difference, which had caused her 
such mortal throes. . 

This anecdote of herself I had in the year 1800, from the 
mouth of the late Mrs. Crawford,^ then sixty-seven years of 
age (she died soon after) ; and to her struggles upon this 
JE:hildish occasion I have sometimes ventured to think her 
indebted for that power of rending the heart in the repre- 
sentation of conflicting emotions, for which in after-years 
she was considered as little inferior (if at all so in the part 
of Lady Randolph) even to Mrs. Siddons. 

^ The maiden name of this lady was Street, which she changed, by 
successive marriages, for those of Dancer, Barry, and Crawford. She 
was Mrs. Crawford, and a third time a widow, when I knew her. 
[The footnote here appended by Lamb was with the object of humorously 
diverting attention from the real heroine of the story, Miss Kelly, from 
whom he originally heard it.] 
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THE RELIGION OF ACTORS.^ 

The world has hitherto so little troubled its head upon the 
points of doctrine held by a community which contributes 
in other ways so largely to its amusement, that, before the 
late mischance of a celebrated tragic actor, it scarce con- 
descended to look into the practice of any individual player, 
much less to inquire into the hidden and abscondite springs 
of his actions. Indeed, it is with some violence to the 
imagination that we conceive of an actor as belonging to 
the relations of private life, so closely do we identify these 
persons in our mind with the characters which they assume 
upon the stage. How oddly does it sound, when we are 
told that the late Miss Pope, for instance, — that is to say, 
in our notion of her Mrs. Candour^ — ^was a good daughter, 
an affectionate sister, and exemplary in all the parts of 
domestic life! With still greater difficulty can we carry 
our notions to church, and conceive of Liston kneeling 
upon a hassock, or Munden uttering a pious ejaculation, — 
"making mouths at the invisible event." But the times 
are last improving; and, if the process of sanctity begun 
under the happy auspices of the present licenser^ go on to 
its completion, it will be as necessary for a comedian to 
give an account of his faith as of his conduct Fawcett 
must study the five points; and Dicky Suett, if he were 

^ Tlu New Monthly Magazine^ April 1826. 
' George Colman the younger. 
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alive, would have to rub up his catechism. Already the 
effects of it begin to appear. A celebrated performer has 
thought fit to oblige the world with a confession of his 

faith, — or Br 's Religio Dramatici, This gentleman, 

in his laudable attempt to shift from his person the obloquy 
of Judaism, with a forwardness of a new convert, in trying 
to prove too much, has, in the opinion of many, proved 
too little. A simple declaration of his Christianity was 
sufficient ; but, strange to say, his apology has not a word 
about it. We are left to gather it from some expressions 
which imply that he is a Protestant ; but we did not wish to 
inquire into the niceties of his orthodoxy. To his friends 
of the old persuasion the distinction was impertinent; for 
what cares Rabbi Ben Kimchi for the differences which 
have split our novelty? To the great body of Christians 
that holds the Pope's supremacy — that is to say, to the 
major part of the Christian world — his religion will appear 
as much to seek as ever. But perhaps he conceived that 
all Christians are Protestants, as children and the common 
people call all, that are not animals, Christians. The 
mistake was not very considerable in so young a proselyte, 
or he might think the general (as logicians speak) involved 
in the particular. All Protestants are Christians ; but I am 
a Protestant ; ergo^ etc. : as if a marmoset, contending to be 
a man, overleaping that term as too generic and vulgar, 
should at once roundly proclaim himself to be a gentleman. 
The argument would be, as we say, exabundanti. From 
whichever cause this excessus in terttiinis proceeded, we can 
do no less than congratulate the general state of Christendom 
upon the accession of so extraordinary a convert. Who 
was the happy instrument of the conversion, we are yet to 
learn : it comes nearest to the attempt of the late pious Dr. 
Watts to Christianise the Psalms of the Old Testament 
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Something of the old Hebrew raciness is lost in the trans- 
fusion ; but much of its asperity is softened and pared down 
in the adaptation. 

The appearance of so singular a treatise at this con- 
juncture has set us upon an inquiry into the present state 
of religion upon the stage generally. By the favoiu: of the 
Churchwardens of St. Martin's in the Fields, and St. Paul's, 
Covent Garden, who have very readily, and with great 
kindness, assisted our pursuit, we are enabled to lay before 
the public the following particulars. Strictly speaking, 
neither of the two great bodies is collectively a rehgious 
institution. We expected to find a chaplain among them, 
as at St Stephen's ; and other Court establishments; and 
were the more surprised at the omission, as the last Mr. 
Bengough at the one house, and Mr. Powell at the other, 
from a gravity of speech and demeanour, and the habit of 
wearing black at their first appearances in the beginning of 
the JifiA or the conclusion of the fourth act, so eminently 
pointed out their qualifications for such office. These 
corporations, then, being not properly congregational, we 
must seek the solution of our question in the tastes, attain- 
ments, accidental breeding, and education of the individual 
members of them. As we were prepared to expect, a 
majority at both houses adhere to the religion of the Church 
Established, — only that at one of them a strong leaven of 
Roman Catholicism is suspected; which, considering the 
notorious education of the manager at a foreign seminary, is 
not so much to be wondered at Some have gone so far as 

to report that Mr. T ^y, in particular, belongs to an 

order lately restored on the Continent We can contradict 
this : that gentleman is a member of the Kirk of Scotland : 
and his name is to be found, much to his honour, in the list 
of seceders from the congregation of Mr. Fletcher. While 
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the generality, as we have said, are content to jog on in 
the safe trammels of national orthodoxy, symptoms of a 
sectarian spirit have broken out in quarters where we should 
least have looked for it. Some of the ladies at both houses 

are deep in controverted points. Miss F e, we are 

credibly informed, is a Sub- and Madame V a Supra- 

Lapsarian. Mr. Pope is the last of the exploded sect of 
the Ranters. Mr. Sinclair has joined the Shakers. Mr. 
Grimaldi, Sen., after being long a Jumper, has lately fallen 
into some whimsical theories respecting the fall of man; 
which he understands, not of an allegorical, but a real 
tumble^ by which the whole body of humanity became, as it 
were, lame to the performance of good works. Pride he 
will have to be nothing but a stiff neck; irresolution, the 
nerves shaken ; an inclination to sinister paths, crookedness 
of the joints; spiritual deadness, a paralysis; want of 
charity, a contraction in the fingers; despising of govern- 
ment, a broken head; the plaster, a sermon; the lint to 
bind it up, the text ; the probers, the preachers ; a pair of 
crutches, the old and new law ; a bandage, religious obliga- 
tion: a fanciful mode of illustration, derived from the 
accidents and habits of his past calling spiritualised^ rather 
than from any accurate acquaintance with the Hebrew 
text, in which report speaks him but a raw scholar. Mr. 
EUiston, from all we can learn, has his religion yet to 
choose ; though some think him a Muggletonian. 
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